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From  tho  Brltlih  Quarterly. 

ACCORDANCE  OF  CHRISTIANITY  WITH  THE  NATURE  OF  MAN; 

OR,  THE  ETHICS  OP  REVEALED  THEOLOGY. 

Is  it  Aot  stranffc  that  men  who  can  dis-  becomes  patent.  Men  may  be  practically 
cern  the  seeds  or  all  sorts  of  heresy  in  the  heterodox  to  a  large  extent,  and  be  sub- 
slightest  divergence  from  the  common  ject  to  no  inconvenient  questioning.  It  is 
modes  of  thought^  should  witness  the  only  when  this  practical  heterodoxy  has 
gravest  departures  from  the  just  in  ethical  developed  itself  m  the  formal  rejection  of 
feeling  without  any  serious  apprehension  some  received  dogma  that  the  cry  of 
as  to  consequences  ?  The  logical  connec-  heresy  is  raised.  But  if  men  err  in  ro- 
tion  between  the  beginning  of  error  in  gard  to  the  great  facts  of  revealed  theo- 
speculation,  and  the  ends  of  it,  seems  to  logy,  it  is  in  general  because  they  have 
be  seized  in  a  moment ;  while  the  relation  first  erred  in  regard  to  the  ethical  ground 
between  deteriorated  moral  feeling,  and  on  which  those  tacts  are  based.  Ibe  fit- 
all  sorts  of  declension  from  the  true  in  ness  of  the  great  doctrines  of  revelation, 
opinion,  seems  to  be  wholljr  overlooked,  whether  viewed  in  their  relation  to  God 
Even  the  inquisitor,  who  insists  on  the  or  to  man,  is  an  ethical  fitnesa  Nearly  all 
duty  of  visiting  error  in  opinion  with  the  objection  to  them,  when  examined,  re¬ 
penalties  of  the  rack  and  the  stake,  and  solves  itself  into  moral  objection.  The 
who  to  justify  his  policy  is  obliged  to  inner  light  which  men  oppose  to  these 
maintain  that  errors  are  not  merely  errors  doctrines  is  not  the  light  of  mere  reason, 
but  sins,  is  uniformly  tolerant  of  the  sin  so  much  as  the  supposed  light  of  their 
which  produces  the  error,  until  the  error  moral  nature.  They  have  come  to  regard 
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them  in  the  first  place  as  morally  excep¬ 
tionable,  and  then  have  learnt  to  account 
them  as  speculatively  untrue.  No  man, 
accordingly,  can  be  a  believer  in  the  theo-  . 
logy  of  the  Bible,  wha  Is  not  a  believer 
in  the  ethics  of  the  Bible. 

We  hold  these  maxims  to  be  clear  and 
certain,  and  of  much  more  practical  signi¬ 
ficance  than  men  in  gelieral  suppose.  For  I 
this  purpose  we  shall  endeavor  to  show 
what  the  ethics  of  the  Bible  really  are, 
and  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  men  who 
err  in  regard  to  revealed  morality,  must  of 
necessity  err  in  regard  to  revealed  theo¬ 
logy.  I 

lievelation  teaches  us  that  moral  dis¬ 
tinctions  come  from  the  Divine  Nature — 
from  what  is  eternallv  and  necessarily  in 
that  nature.  It  teaches  us  fiirther,  that 
the  will,  of  the  Deity,  however  made 
known,  is  the  expression  of  his  nature, 
and  to  us  the  rule  of  duty.  And  it  teaches 
that  the  end  contemplated  by  the  nature 
and  will  of  the  Supreme  Btdng  is  the  good 
of  the  universe.  The  Divine  Being  speaks 
to  us  as  he  does,  because  he  is  what  he  is, 
and  his  purfK>8e8  are  ever  in  harmony  with 
rectitude  and  goodness.  Reverence  of 
his  greatness,  love  of  his  goodness,  and 
gratitude  for  his  bountifulness,  to  the  ex-  j 
tent  possible  to  the  nature  of  his  creatures,  ; 
is  the  obedience  he  demands  of  them  in  j 
relation  to  himself ;  and,  furthermore,  j 
that  his  creatures  should  all  be  and  do  j 
tow'ards  others,  as  they  would  th.at  others  ' 
should  be  .and  do  towards  them.  These  | 
principles  embrace  all  the  harmonies  we  | 
can  imagine  sis  possible  to  the  universe.  1 
Every  infr.action  of  them  must  be  not  ' 
only  discord,  but  sin,  a  transgression  of  [ 
law.  I 

But  in  judging  on  this  subject  it  be- 1 
comes  us  to  look  beyond  the  theoretical  j 
princijdes  of  moral  governmeiit,  to  their  j 
]»ractical  relations — to  the  facts  of  the  ^ 
universe  familiar  to  us,  and  which  must  ; 
be  held  to  be  consistent  with  them.  Sin  | 
manifestly  exists.  Sutfering  and  death  j 
have  come  in  its  train.  All  the  relations 
of  sinful  beings  are  of  course  imwerfully  [ 
aflfected  by  the  fiict  of  their  sinfiilncss.  1 
Thus  the  ethics  of  the  Bible  come  to  be  ' 
something  very  different  in  their  manifest- 1 
ations  from  the  ethics  we  coiild  imagine  j 
as  pervading  the  universe  in  the  absence 
of  sin.  Right,  indeed,  is  right  in  all  the 
ossible  conditions  and  relations  of  being, 
ut  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
right  must  vary  as  those  conditions  and 


relations  shall  vary.  Tlie  Justice  of  Gf)d 
is  the  same  w’hether  manimsted  towards 
the  innocent  or  the  guilty.  But  the  mani¬ 
festations  of  justice  are  not  the  same  in 
the  two  ca-ses.  What  it  might  have  be¬ 
come  the  Divine  Being  to  do  towards  sin¬ 
ful  beings,  we  could  never  have  known 
had  not  sin  been  fs-rmitted  to  exist.  For 
our  knowledge  and  certainty  in  such  m.at- 
ters  we  are  indebted,  not  so  much  to  what 
we  might  h.ave  rea.soned  out  for  ourselves, 
as  to  what  the  Divine  Beijig  has  himself 
s.aid  and  done.  It  would  be  presumptuous 
enough  were  we  to  deem  ourselves  com¬ 
petent  to  distinguish  in  all  cases  between 
the  ethicjilly  sound  and  the  not  sound 
even  where  evil  should  have  no  real  place. 
But  to  imagine  ourselves  capable  of  uecid- 
ing  thus  concerning  the  right  or  wrong  in 
the  conduct  of  the  Divine  Being  towards 
a  world  like  ours,  w'ould  be,  W’e  scarcely 
say,  presumptuous  to  the  last  degsee. 
The  case  is  too  complex — too  profound  in 
its  difficulties,  to  be  wholly  comprehended 
or  wholly  fathomed  by  us.  Truth,  justice, 
goodness,  mercy — these  are  terms  almut 
which  W’e  have  no  dispute.  We  did  not 
need  a  revelation  to  en.able  us  to  conceive 
of  these  qualities  or  principles,  considered 
in  themselves.  But  there  has  been  ample 
room  for  the  coming  in  of  new  light  to 
determine  what  may  or  m.ay  not  be  done 
consistently  with  those  princii)les  in  the 
relations  in  w’hich  we  find  ourselves  placed, 
both  towards  each  other,  and  towards  our 
Maker. 

It  Ls  clear,  then,  that  if  we  w’ould  be 
wTse  in  such  things  we  must  take  the  place 
of  learners.  It  is  not  the  light  we  bring 
W’ith  us  into  the  world,  so  much  as  the 
light  which  has  come  into  the  world  inde¬ 
pendently  of  us,  th.at  must  settle  such 
questions.  The  primary  application  of  the 
principles  of  moral  government  must  be 
supposed  to  have  had  respect  to  innocent 
beings.  Such  a  condition  of  bein^  must 
be  supposed  to  be  the  natural  condition  of 
creatures.  The  entrance  of  sin  is  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  unnatural.  From  sin  all 
forms  of  the  unnatural  come  as  from  their 
common  root.  IJie  apjilication  of  the 
prinomles  of  moral  govemment  now — es¬ 
pecially  if  its  aim  be  to  restore,  and  not 
merely  to  punish,  the  erring — opens  a  new' 
field  in  the  historjr  of  the  Divine  adminis¬ 
tration.  The  fitting  now’  must  lie  almost 
wholly  a  matter  of  I>ivine  revelation,  it 
can  be  scarcely  at  all  a  discovery  of  rea¬ 
son.  Social  govemment,  and  parental 
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government,  are  adumbrations  of  Divine 
relations.  But  social  government  every¬ 
where  proceeds  on  the  assumption  of 
human  aepravity,  and  is  everywhere  modi¬ 
fied  by  that  assumption.  Even  the  pa¬ 
rental  relation  is  necessarily  influenced  by 
the  same  consideration.  The  ethics  of  the 
governmental  and  the  paternal  relations 
among  men,  in  so  far  as  they  are  from 
above,  must  be  in  harmony  with  the  ethics 
of  the  governmental  and  paternal  in  the 
relations  of  the  Divine  Being — himself 
the  Supreme  Ruler,  the  Great  Parent. 
But  we  know  all  these  things  now  only  as 
they  exist  among  a  race  of  beings  who 
are  manifestly  erring  and  sinning  beings. 
As  subjects  men  have  revolted.  As  child¬ 
ren  they  have  become  unnatural.  As  the 
effect  of  these  clumges  the  Divine  admin¬ 
istration  has  greatly  changed. 

We  repeat,  therefore,  that  if  a  man 
would  know  what  is  now  most  fitting  in 
the  relations  between  man  and  his  Milker, 
and  between  man  and  man,  he  must  learn 
these  things  mainly  from  the  Bible  ;  and 
that  only  as  his  feeling  shall  be  in  har¬ 
mony  with  revealed  ethics,  is  he  likely  to 
be  a  believer  in  revealed  theology. 

What,  then,  are  these  revealed  ethics  ? 
W e  may  see  them  embodied  in  part  in  the 
8crij»tural  idea  of  civil  government.  Civil 
government  is  an  “  ordinance  of  God,” 
and  an  expression  of  his  will,  in  so  far  as 
it  proves  to  bo  “  a  terror  to  evil  doers, 
aiKi  a  praise  to  those  who  do  well.”  As 
described  in  Holy  Writ,  it  is  no  soft  and 
sentimental  influence — but  a  stern  and 
coercive  reality,  designed  to  awe  or  to 
comjiel  the  most  turbulent  to  submission. 
In  all  rude  states  of  society,  government 
is,  and  must  be,  to  a  large  extent,  a  reign 
of  terror.  Its  penalties  must  go,  and  go 
often,  not  merely  to  the  loss  of  j>toi)erty 
and  of  lilierty,  but  to  the  life.  We  all 
know  that  the  government — the  divinely 
sanctioned  government  of  the  Hebrew 
people,  as  set  forth  in  the  Old  Testament, 
partook  largely  of  this  complexion.  When 
the  Deity  permits  a  people  to  come  into 
such  a  state,  he  cedes  existence  to  the  kind 
of  government  proper  and  necessary  to 
that  state. 

In  truth,  the  idea  of  government  in  any 
other  than  a  purely  despotic  form  never 
entered  the  thoughts  of  men  in  the  old 
eastern  world.  It  is  the  same  over  those 
regions  to  this  day.  The  notions  of  liber¬ 
ty  which  have  found  a  place  in  Western 
Europe  have  no  place  there — ^have  never 


been  understood.  What  Russia  is  now  in 
this  respect,  the  eastern  world  has  been 
through  all  time.  Tlie  great  distinction 
between  a  despotic  and  a  free  state  is,  that 
in  the  latter  the  rights  of  men,  not  merely 
in  relation  to  each  other,  but  in  relation 
to  the  government,  are  largely  ceded,  and 
carefully  defined.  Even  in  despotic  states, 
a  man  may  often  claim  justice  with  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  success  as  against  his  fellow-man  ; 
but  justice  as  against  a  government,  has  al¬ 
ways  been  another  matter.  In  such  states, 
the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  chief  ruler 
have  been  as  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  all  law  and  of  idl  right.  The  only 
chock  on  such  power  has  been,  either  the 
prudent  consideration  that  to  destroy  the 
tree  must  be  to  lose  the  fruit ;  or,  it  may 
be,  the  influence  of  some  priest  caste, 
which  being  recognized,  on  a  sort  of  the¬ 
ocratic  principle,  as  representative  of  in¬ 
visible  powers,  has  been  permitted  to  act 
at  times  as  mediator  between  sovereign 
and  subject.  But  in  all  such  cases  govern¬ 
mental  ethics  must  be  something  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  state  of  things  in  this  re- 

rct  with  which  we  are  happily  familiar. 

d  to  expect  that  the  general  morality 
of  a  people  may  be  pure  and  elevated, 
while  the  morality  on  which  their  govern¬ 
ment  is  based  is  thus  imperfect,  would  be 
to  expect  against  reason.  The  estimate 
of  human  rights,  of  himian  suffering,  and 
of  human  life,  is  more  and  more  lowered 
in  a  state,  as  the  government  of  the  state 
becomes  more  and  more  arbitrary.  The 
great  necessity  in  despotic  governments 
IS,  that  a  siicct'ssion  of  wise  and  virtuous 
men  should  be  provided  to  take  possession 
of  the  supreme  power.  But  every  thing 
in  the  working  of  such  governments  tends 
to  insure  that  there  sliall  be  folly  and  vice 
as  the  rule,  wisdom  and  virtue  only  as  the 
exception. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  a  fact,  that  the  He¬ 
brew  Scriptures  never  seem  to  anticipate 
any  thing  other  than  a  despotic  govern¬ 
ment  fur  those  regions  of  the  earth  with 
which  they  are  conversant.  The  only 
happy  condition  imagined  as  possible  to 
the  people  of  those  lauds  is,  that  they 
should  fall  under  the  sway  of  sagacious 
and  good  kings.  It  is  felt  to  1^  very 
much  thus  even  with  the  Hebrews  them¬ 
selves.  In  the  seventy-second  Ps-alm, 
which  is  commonly  regarded  as  intended 
to  shadow  forth  the  millennial  reign  of 
Messiah,  the  imagery  employed  is  taken 
wholly  from  the  forms  of  despotic  rule. 
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One  fact,  indeed,  is  conspicuous — the  chief 
ruler  in  this  case  is  the  model  of  every 
thing  enlightened,  just,  and  humane,  in 
place  of  being  the  contrary — but  that  is 
the  sole  difference. 

Under  the  sway  of  a  Solomon,  or  of  any 
other  kin^,  whose  reign  should  have  its 
place  in  history  as  the  type  of  the  reign 
of  Messiah,  the  Israelite  might  expect 
much.  But  from  kings  as  he  was  gener¬ 
ally  to  find  them,  no  such  happy  influences 
were  to  come.  Even  in  his  case,  the  rule 
of  the  king  would  be,  in  general,  more  ar¬ 
bitrary  than  limited,  more  oppressive  than 
just.  Had  the  Hebrews  been  content 
with  that  theocratic  fonn  of  government 
under  which  they  were  at  first  [>laced  ;  or 
had  their  kings  been  made  to  respect 
those  theocratic  laws  to  which  they  ought 
to  have  been  subject,  the  case  might  have 
been  otherwise  with  them.  But  when 
they  claimed  to  be  like  the  other  nations 
in  the  matter  of  having  a  king,  they  soon 
became,  as  Samuel  had  foretold,  like  the 
other  nations  in  very  much  beside. 

Now,  several  things  are  at  this  point 
observable.  First,  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  clearly  contemplate  the  orient¬ 
al  nations  as  incapable  of  attaining  to 
lilierty  on  any  constitutional  basis,  or  by 
means  of  any  jmlitical  system  possible  to 
those  regions.  In  the  second  place,  in 
giving  their  sanction  to  the  principles  of 
such  rule  as  was  alone  adapted  to  the  east, 
the  inspired  writers  must  be  understood 
as  giving  their  sanction  to  those  special 
severities  which  are  known  to  be  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  upholding  of  rule  in  that 
form.  In  the  third  place,  what  it  was 
right  to  sanction  in  the  given  circumstances 
then,  it  must  be  right  to  sanction  in  the 
given  circumstances  now  and  forever. 
For  the  principles  of  right  are  eternal  and 
immutable ;  they  do  not  fluctuate  with 
time  and  chance.  We  place  no  faith,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  the  talk  about  the  morality 
of  the  Old  Testament  as  being  imperfect 
— the  word  imperfect  here  being  used  to 
denote  that  what  is  called  the  morality  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  is  often  no  morality 
at  all,  but,  on  the  contrary,  something 
very  immoral.  Jehovah  could  sanction 
nothing  as  right  then,  which  was  not  right 
in  the  conditions  of  things  then  existing ; 
and  M'hich  would  not  be  right  again  wher¬ 
ever  such  conditions  of  things  might  again 
be  found. 

We  feel  disposed  to  look  at  some  of  the 
points  relating  to  the  ethics  of  the  Old 


Testament,  and  which  are  regarded  as 
being  most  open  to  exception,  in  the  light 
of  these  facts.  By  the  ethics  of  the  (Md 
Testament  we  of  course  mean  its  re.al 
moral  teaching.  We  must  distinguish 
between  the  actions  of  a  moral  nature 
which  those  ancient  writers  record,  and 
record  it  may  be  without  praise  or  blame, 
and  the  acts  of  that  nature  which  they 
approve  and  commend.  In  regard  to  all 
sentiments  expressed  which  may  be 
deemed  of  questionable  morality,  the 
point  to  be  determined  is  —  are  those 
sentiments  recorded  simply  as  parts  of 
Bible  history,  or  are  we  to  accept  them 
as  the  real  teaching  of  the  Bible  ?  W e 
may  select  the  song  of  Deborah  as  a 
case  in  which  a  discrimination  of  this 
kind  may  be  at  least  plausibly  exercised. 
It  was  in  the  following  terms  th.at  we  ex¬ 
pressed  ourselves  on  this  {mint  seven 
years  since :  “  In  itself  this  story  is  by 
no  means  at  variance  with  the  rude  no¬ 
tions  of  justice  natural  to  such  an  early 
8tag;e  of  civilization.  Society  as  it  exist¬ 
ed  in  Syria  in  those  days,  was  of  the  order 
in  which  violence  begets  violence,  and  in 
wdiich  deeds  that  w'ould  be  highly  crimi¬ 
nal  among  us,  take  with  them  scarcely 
any  sense  of  evil.  Deborah,  indeed,  is 
before  us  as  a  prophetess,  at  M'hose  bid¬ 
ding  the  Hebrews  go  to  war  and  victory; 
and  .lael,  who  entices  the  defeated  gen¬ 
eral,  Sisera,  to  her  roof,  in  violation  of  the 
acknowledged  laws  of  ho8i»itality,  kills 
him  while  asleep.  This  happened,  too, 
while  there  was  peace  between  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Jael  and  the  country  of  Sisera. 

“Now  before  judging  of  this  fact  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  for  many  long 
years  this  Sisera  had  ‘  mightily  oppres-sed 
Israel and  that  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  peace  granted  by  this 
pitiless  freebooter  to  the  country  of  Jael 
had  been  of  the  sort  which  makes  the  ex¬ 
tortions  and  oppressions  of  peace  nearly 
as  hard  to  bear  as  the  horrors  of  war. 
There  were,  moreover,  ties  of  aflinity  be- 
between  Jael  and  her  people,  as  desceinl 
ed  from  Jethro,  the  father-in-law  of  Moses, 
and  the  oppres-sed  Israelites ;  and  on  all 
these  grounds  it  was  scarcely  unnatural 
that  both  iieoples  should  have  looked  with 
a  feeling  oi  common  execration  u))on  their 
common  oppressor  in  the  da^'  of  his  re¬ 
verses.  Such  rude  forms  of  vengeance 
are  natural  in  such  conditions  of  society. 
It  is  clearly  the  law  of  Providence  that 
it  should  be  so,  and  that  such  deeds 
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should  come,  in  their  season,  upon  the 
class  of  delinquents  who  ideiiti^  them¬ 
selves  with  those  monstrous  forms  of 
wronjjf  and  tyranny  which  drive  even  the 
wise  to  madness.  In  much  more  civilized 
communities  we  sometimes  sod  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  |)Ower — the  re.sistless  power —  ' 
which  belongs  to  these  retributive  in-  \ 
stincts  of  humanity.  Let  a  Robespierre 
be  brought  to  the  ground,  and  nature’s 
law  seems  to  proclaim  that  judgment  in  ' 
such  cases  should  be  direct,  summary,  and 
pitiless.  Such  mbcreants  have  lived  in 
defiance  of  all  law,  and  they  die  without  | 
the  protection  of  law.  The  probability 
is,  that  Sisera  richly  deserved  his  fate,  and 
that  from  the  hand  of  the  people  repre¬ 
sented  by  Jael.  Rut  if  even  this  fact,  the  ^ 
most  perplexing  perhaps  in  its  moral  as-  i 
pect  of  any  in  the  sacred  writings,  admits 
of  explanation  so  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  ^ 
satisfactory,  it  is  easy  to  see  wh.at  might  ■ 
be  done  with  other  incidents  to  which 
the  same  kind  of  exception  hits  been 
taken.”* 

Rut  our  imjiression  was  when  these 
w'ords  w’ere  written,  and  still  is,  that  the 
song  of  Deborah  was  no  further  inspired 
than  as  being  handed  down  to  us  as  a 
piece  of  Hebrew  history  by  the  inspired 
author  of  the  book  in  which  we  find  it. 
The  words  in  Jutlges  4  :  5,  6,  show  that 
in  summoning  Israel  to  war,  and  promis¬ 
ing  victory,  Del>orah  uttered  not  her  own 
words,  but  words  which  “  the  Lord  God 
of  Israel  commanded.”  Rut  no  expres¬ 
sion  of  this  sort  occurs  in  the  song  com¬ 
posed  after  —  possibly  long  after  —  the 
struggle  was  over.  In  later  times,  a  re¬ 
ligious  teacher  once  inspired  may  have 
been  always  inspired  ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  it  was  not  so  in  those  days.  The 
story  of  Ralaam,  and  that  of  the  “  old 
prophet,”  in  1  Kings  13,  furnish  sufficient 
evitience  on  that  jKiint. 

Rut  there  are  many  other  pa.ssage8  in 
the  Old  Testament,  breathing  the  same 
ynrit,  which  can  not  be  so  dealt  with. 
T lie  imprecatory  Psalms  have  ever  been  a 
serious  perplexity  to  devout  minds.  The 
greatness  of  the  difficulty  here  felt  is  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  many  elaborate  ingenuities 
which  have  been  resorted  to  in  the  hope 
of  meeting  it.  Our  first  impression  is,  that 
the  passion  of  revenge,  and  of  revenge 
carried  out  to  the  sternest  extremity, 
must  be  immoral.  Nature  seems  to  say 


that  it  is.  We  have  instincts  which 
prompt  us  to  pity  even  an  enemy  when 
prostrated.  The  antagonism  of  such  feel¬ 
ings  to  not  a  little  of  the  teaching  of  the 
New  Testament  seems  to  be  very  marked. 
Nor  is  the  difficulty  lessened  by  the  fact 
that  those  breathings  of  vengeance  often 
come  up  in  connection  w'ith  strong  ex¬ 
pressions  of  devout  feeling. 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  Hebrew  lan¬ 
guage  is  defective  in  regard  to  the  tenses 
of  the  verb,  and  that  the  rendering  might 
be,  not  a  prayer  that  such  things  way 
come,  but  rather  a  declaration  that  such 
things  shdll  come.  Rut  this  plea  is  not 
really  admissible  in  any  case  ;  and  is  of 
necessity  precluded  where  the  verb  is  in 
the  imperative,  and  not  in  the  optative. 

Another  expedient  in  dealing  wnth 
these  texts  is  to  account  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  disjiensation  as  inferior  to  the  pre¬ 
sent,  not  only  theologically,  but  ethically, 
and  to  take  these  passages,  accounting 
them  as  clearly  immoral,  as  evidence  of 
that  fact.  Rut  this  plea  is  as  little  tenable 
as  the  former.  For,  as  we  have  said, 
moral  principle  is  always  the  same. 
What  is  in  itself  wTong  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  at  any  time,  must  be  wrong  in  the 
circumstances  at  all  time.  It  no  more 
comports  with  just  conceptions  of  the 
Divine  Reing  to  suppose  that  he  could 
sanction  the  immoral  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  than  to  suppose  that  he  could  sanc¬ 
tion  it  in  the  New.  Roth  dispensations 
come  from  him,  and  though  the  ethical 
developmentin  the  one  may  Deyreat«r  than 
in  the  other,  there  must  be  nothing  ethically 
nmound  in  either.  If  both  are  from  God, 

I  both  must  be  worthy  of  him.  The  man 
I  must  have  been  a  very  defective  student 
of  the  Old  Testament  who  does  not  know 
how  large  a  portion  of  the  book  of  Deu¬ 
teronomy  is  directed  against  the  selfish¬ 
ness  of  the  Hebrew  mind,  urging  the 
most  considerate  treatment,  not  only  of 
the  w'idow  and  the  orphan,  but  of  the 
stranger,  of  the  servants  hired  from  other 
nations,  and  even  of  the  Egyptian. 

We  can  not  escape,  then,  from  the 
conclusion,  that  the  imprecations  in  ques¬ 
tion  had  respect  to  real  peraoiis;  and  that 
the  vengeance,  at  times  the  terrible  ven¬ 
geance,  which  they  breathe,  was  a  ven¬ 
geance  w’hich  the  writers  would  fain  have 
seen  come  on  those  who  had  so  roused 
their  indignation.  Tlie  question  is,  there¬ 
fore — how  are  we  to  explain  this  fact, 
consistently  with  the  belief  that  the  men 


•  Britith  Quarterly,  vol.  xiv.,  237,  238. 
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who  80  expressed  themselves  were  never¬ 
theless  inspired  men  ?  For  inspired, 
and  true  and  just  accordingly  in  their 
teachings,  we  must  suppose  them  to  have 
been.  In  an  historical  narrative,  a  poem 
may  be  inserted  as  being  historically  true, 
and  nothing  more.  Such  we  may  sxip- 
pose  the  ode  of  Deborah  to  have  been, 
and  such  that  of  David  on  the  death  of 
Saul.  But  the  book  of  Psalms,  from 
their  nature,  from  the  uses  assigned  to 
them,  and,  above  all,  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament,  must  be  supposed  to  have 
been  immediately  and  entirely  inspired, 
or  there  is  no  portion  of  Scripture  that 
can  be  so  regarded.  To  say,  as  some 
would-be  orthodox  people  are  now  saying, 
that  the  writers  of  the  Psalms  were  in¬ 
spired  but  imperfectly,  and  that  in  conse¬ 
quence — ^to  use  pMn  English — they  give 
us  good  moral  lessons  in  some  places,  and 
very  immoral  lessons  in  others,  is  simply 
to  surrender  the  authority  of  Scripture 
altogether.  For  here  it  is  not  the  his¬ 
torical  or  the  scientific  merely  that  is 
ceded  as  erroneous.  It  is  the  moral  teach¬ 
ing  that  is  unsound — yes,  and  the  religious 
teaching  too,  for  in  the  Psalms  under  con¬ 
sideration,  the  moral  and  the  religious  are 
so  blended  together  that  there  is  no  se¬ 
parating  the  one  from  the  other.  Those 
writers  are  forward  to  affirm  tliat  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  their  execrations  are  what  they  are 
to  them,  not  merely  as  being  personal  ene¬ 
mies,  but  mainly  as  being  enemies  to  God. 
Tlie  indignation  is  an  avowed  religious  in¬ 
dignation,  and  can  not  be  morally  wrong 
without  being  theologically  wrong.  If 
this  breakdown  of  authority  be  allowed 
to  take  place,  for  the  reasons  assigned,  in 
the  Psalms,  it  must  of  course  be  allowed 
to  take  place  everywhere  for  the  same 
reasons.  Perplexing,  therefore,  as  the  im¬ 
precatory  Psalms  may  be,  we  feel  bound 
to  conclude,  if  we  are  to  h.ave  a  Bible  at 
all,  that  the  man  who  wrote  them  did  not  j 
err  in  thus  writing.  j 

Can  we,  then,  imagine  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  expressions  of  such  a 
nature  would  be  justifiable  ?  David,  as 
he  fled  from  the  wrath  of  Saul,  presented 
himself  to  Ahimelech  the  priest,  in  the 
city  of  Nob,  and  obtained  from  him  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  priest’s  bread,  and  the  sword 
of  Goliath.  David  said,  but  said  untruly, 
that  the  king  had  sent  him  on  this  errand. 
One  Doeg,  an  Edomite,  a  herdsman  of 
Saul,  chanced  to  be  there,  and  to  win  the 


favor  of  his  master  he  not  only  reported 
that  Ahimelech  had  so  received  David, 
but  said  that  he  had  consulted  the  Lord 
in  his  favor,  which  he  had  not.  Saul, 
in  his  wrath,  summoned  Ahimelech, 
and  all  the 'priests  of  Nob,  eighty-four  in 
number,  to  his  presence.  Ahimelech  de¬ 
clared  himself  innocent,  which  he  was 
justified  in  doing,  and  as  to  the  eighty- 
four  priests,  against  them  there  was  no 
sort  of  evidence.  Nevertheless,  Saul  com¬ 
manded  his  followers  to  fall  upon  the 
whole  of  them,  and  to  destroy  them. 
But  not  a  soldier  would  do  the  atrocious 
bidding.  Saul  afterwards  commanded 
Doeg  the  herdsman  to  do  that  deed,  and 
Doeg  not  only  murdered  the  eighty-four 
priests,  whom  he,  of  all  men,  knew  to  be 
mnocent,  but  smote  all  the  men  of  the  city, 
their  “  women  and  children,  and  suclc- 
lings,  and  oxen,  and  asses,  and  sheep, 
with  the  edge  of  the  sword.”  One,  in¬ 
deed,  a  son  of  Ahimelech,  escajied,  and 
fastening  to  David,  related  all  that  had 
happened.  David  replied  to  the  distress¬ 
ed  youth :  “  I  knew  it  that  day,  when 
Doeg  the  Edomite  was  there,  that  he 
would  surely  tell  Saul ;  I  have  occasioned 
the  death  of  all  the  persons  of  thy  father’s 
house.  Abide  thou  with  me,  fear  not, 
for  he  that  seeketh  my  life,  seeketh  thy 
life.”  (1  Samuel  21,  22.) 

Now  suppose  David  to  have  retired  to 
his  tent  that  night,  and  to  have  written 
an  ode  on  this  slaughter  of  innocent 
riests  and  of  innocent  people.  Suppose 
im  to  have  pictured  to  himself  the  un¬ 
armed  priests  as  one  by  one  they  are  cut 
down  by  the  merciless  destroyers ;  the 
harmless  men  of  the  city  as  they  fall  by 
the  same  weapons,  husbands  and  wives, 
mothers  and  tender  little  ones,  butcher¬ 
ed  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  the  infant 
and  the  man  of  gray  hairs  lying  together 
in  their  blood  before  him — ^and  would  it 
have  been  a  marvel  if  he  had  heaiied  on 
the  head  of  the  unpitying  bloodhound 
who  had  perpetrated  that  tragedy,  the 
heaviest  oi  the  curses  to  be  found  in  the 
imprecatory  Psalms — converting  him  and 
his  into  a  monument  of  terror  that  might 
serve  to  scare  wretches  of  his  sort  from 
their  purftose  when  disposed  to  do  thus 
wickedly  ?  It  is  vain — it  is  sheer  imbe¬ 
cility  to  reply,  it  is  written,  “  Bless  and 
curse  not,”  for  it  is  also  written,  “  lie 
beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain,”  and  that 
in  a  judicial  sense  at  lea.st,  there  are  oc¬ 
casions  when  it  is  as  truly  humane,  ay, 
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and  as  truly  religious,  to  curse  as  to  bless.  I 
And  who  is  to  say  that  the  cases  to  which 
the  imprecatory  Psiilms  refer,  were  not  | 
all  of  them  as  bad  as  this  case  of  Doe^,  and  ; 
some  of  them  even  worse  ?  Can  ne  be  J 
the  friend  of  the  Bible — can  he  be  said  to  | 
do  towards  its  authors  as  he  would  that , 
men  should  do  towards  him — who  does 
not  at  once  cede,  not  only  the  possibility  J 
but  even  the  probability  of  such  being 
the  case  ?  Do  we  not  feel  bound  to  as- 1 
sume,  under  any  view  of  the  matter,  that 
the  wickedness  thus  denounced  must  have  | 
been  of  the  most  signal  and  monstrous  ' 
description  ?  And  does  not  the  above  | 
fact  snow  how  possible  it  was  that  the  i 
crime  of  those  days  should  become  at  | 
times  thus  enormous  ?  | 

History,  unhappily,  does  not  fiiil  to  give 
us,  from  time  to  time,  her  Siseras  and  her  1 
Doegs ;  and,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  a  clear  ^ 
law  of  Providence,  that  vengeance  of  the  j 
sort  breathed  forth  by  Deborah  and  by 
the  Psalmists,  should  come  upon  such  of¬ 
fenders,  The  instincts  of  injured  human¬ 
ity,  which  come  fortli,  in  their  season,  to 
crush  such  men  of  wrong  and  bloodshed- 
ding,  are  instincts  far  too  deep  and  per¬ 
vading  in  our  nature,  and  too  sure  in  their 
retributions,  not  to  have  been  lodged 
within  us  for  the  work  they  do.  Such 
men  have  chosen  violence  as  their  law, 
and  the  imperishable  in  man  insures  that 
they  shall  die  by  that  law.  In  residing 
history  our  moral  feeling  teaches  us  to 
explect  that  such  monsters  will,  in  the  end, 
be  caught  in  their  own  snare,  and  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  their  own  weapons.  Even  in  j 
fiction,  where  the  man  who  has  made  evil 
his  good  is  often  introduced,  the  writers 
know  what  is  expected  of  them,  and  that 
to  allow  a  villain  of  that  order  to  escape 
his  fitting  doom,  would  be  to  offend 
against  the  moral  anticipations  of  their 
reatiers,  and  to  contravene  the  general 
lessons  of  Providence.  When  the  friend 
of  M.acduff  tells  him  the  last  sad  news 
from  Scotland,  and  proceeds  to  say  that 
his  house  had  been  entered  by  the  regi¬ 
cide  usurper,  and  that  no  mercy  had  been 
shown  there,  either  to  wife  or  little  ones, 
and  when  the  wild  burst  of  agony  goes 
forth  from  that  father’s  heart — 

“  What,  all  my  pretty  chickens,  and  their  dam, 
At  one  fell  swoop !’’ 

who  after  that  can  doubt  as  to  the  fate  of 
Macbeth,  or  as  to  the  hand  that  will  be 


found  to  bring  that  fate  upon  him  ?  What 
we  here  say  ai>plie8  to  such  instances  of 
evil-doing,  even  in  a  highly  civilized  state 
of  society,  such  as  that  of  France  in  the 
time  of  her  first  revolution  ;  much  more  to 
a  social  state  so  little  influenced  by  law  and 
judicial  forms  of  any  kind,  as  is  the  nor¬ 
mal  condition  of  things  in  this  respect  in 
the  East,  and  as  wiis  especially  the  case 
among  the  Israelites,  and  the  nations 
around  them  three  thousand  years  ago. 

Let  the  feeling  in  such  cases  be  au.alyz- 
ed,  and  it  will  be  found,  that  though  the 
foremost  feature  in  it  be  the  punishment 
of  a  deliiuiuent,  the  groundwork  of  the 
feeling  awaKeiied  is  not  so  much  a  feeling 
against  the  delinquent,  as  a  feeling  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  many  who  have  suffered  from 
his  hand.  There  lies  at  the  basis  of  what 
is  felt,  the  elements  of  every  thing  gener¬ 
ous  and  noble — pity  towards  the  weak, 
and  care  for  the  safety  of  the  innocent. 
It  is  seen  that  forbearance  towards  men 
who  do  thus  wickedly,  must  be  injustice, 
cruelty,  murder  towards  the  unoftending. 
It  is  felt  that  society  must  be  saved  from 
the  hamls  of  such  demons,  and  that  the 
only  way  of  so  saving  it  is  to  destroy 
them.  What  less  than  this  could  be  due 
to  those  mutineer  fiends  whose  deeds  will 
be  associated  through  all  history  with  the 
name  of  Delhi  and  Cawnpore?  Tlie 
whole  resolves  itself  not  so  much  into  the 
hate  of  one  man,  as  into  the  love  of  many. 
It  is  in  human  miture  to  pronounce,  that 
whosoever  dares  to  rise  up  thus  against 
humanity,  should  be  crushed  by  humanity 
— that  there  must  be  something  out  of 
joint,  something  other  than  it  should  be, 
in  any  moral  system,  where  this,  as  a  rule, 
should  not  be.  The  feeling  here  is  not 
malignant,  it  is  benevolent. 

Often,  indeed,  the  culprit  himself  comes 
to  feel  tills.  The  cases  are  not  few  in  his¬ 
tory  in  which  the  perpetration  of  some 
flagrantly  wicked  deed  so  haunts  the  per¬ 
petrator,  as  to  forbid  that  he  should  at¬ 
tempt  to  escape  from  the  terrible  jienalty 
he  has  merited.  lie  has  often  been  con¬ 
strained,  not  merely  to  surrender  himself 
into  the  hands  of  justice,  but  to  implore 
that  its  stroke  might  not  be  withholden 
from  him.  Shallow  witlings  may  make 
light  of  such  moral  phenomena,  but  grave 
men  trace  in  them  the  finger  of  God. 

Some  of  these  imprecatory  Psalms  are, 
as  wo  believe.  Psalms  of  David.  As  such 
they  may  be  regarded  ax  being,  not  so 
much  private,  as  public  and  judicial,  in 
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their  character.  Y es,  and  more — as  being  ] 
the  utterances,  not  merely  of  David  as  an 
offended  king,  but  of  him  as  the  represent¬ 
ative  of  Jehovah,  the  Theocratic  Sove¬ 
reign  of  the  Hebrews,  the  King  of  Kings. 
In  this  view,  accordingly,  the  offenses 
supposed  are  something  more  than  of¬ 
fenses  against  a  private  person,  or  against 
an  earthly  sovereign— they  are  such  as 
take  with  them  the  double  guilt  of  im¬ 
piety  and  treason. 

But,  in  all  instances,  the  men  who  so 
wrote  were  at  least  inspired  men.  Now, 
it  can  not  be  pretended  that  the  evils  ac¬ 
cumulated  on  the  heads  of  those  who  are 
the  objects  of  these  imprecations  are  other 
than  do  often  await  such  offenders  in  the 
course  of  Divine  Providence.  The  wick¬ 
ed  do  often  thus  treasure  up  unto  them¬ 
selves  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath. 
And  are  we  competent  to  say  that  inspired 
men  may  not  have  been  prepared  in  some 
cases  to  see  the  sins  of  the  sinning,  and 
the  retributions  awaiting  them,  so  clearly 
as  to  have  been  qualified  and  w’arranted 
to  pronounce  the  doom  of  such  men  in 
anticipation  of  the  coming  judgment  of 
the  Almighty  ?  These  Psalms  bring  no 
more  upon  the  wicked  than  the  Dndne 
Providence  brings  upon  them.  They 
give  forth  the  burden  of  the  Lord  against 
such  men  :  that — no  more  than  that ;  and 
must  we  suppose  it  impos.sible  that  an  in¬ 
spired  mind  may  become  so  much  one 
ivith  the  Divine  mind  in  these  respects,  as 
justly  to  pray  that  the  Divine  Being 
w'ould  do  w'hat  it  would  assuredly  be 
rightemut  in  him  to  do,  and  what,  in  his 
time,  he  assuredly  will  do  ?  In  this  view, 
the  argument  against  the  imprecatory 
Psalms  becomes  an  argument  against  the 
moral  government  of  (iod.  It  is  not  this 
or  that  Hebrew  scribe,  but  the  Ruler  of 
the  universe,  who  is  at  fault. 

Certainly,  it  is  in  our  view  a  much  easier 
and  a  much  safer  thing  to  accept  the  im- 
jirecatory  Psalms  under  such  lights,  than 
to  say  w’ith  one  breath,  that  all  the 
moral  and  religious  teaching  in  the  Bible 
is  inspired  ;  and  with  the  next,  that  those 
Psalm  writers  were  so  liable  to  err  in  their 
morality,  and  in  their  •theology  too,  as  to 
be  in  fact  no  authority  at  all,  in  comparison 
with  our  own  inner  sense  of  fitness  in  re¬ 
gard  to  such  things.  If  this  be  not  the 
great  principle  of  Rationalism,  we  know 
not  what  that  principle  is. 

But  the  grand  plea  in  this  matter  is 
that  the  Christian  spirit  is  a  forgiving 
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spirit — that  the  language  “  love  your  ene¬ 
mies  ”  is  characteristic  of  it,  and  so  on. 
Now,  it  is  not  denied  that  lessons  of  this 
nature  have  a  beautiful  prominence  in  the 
New  Testament.  But  lessons  of  another 
kind  are  there,  and  such  as  are  in  full  ac¬ 
cordance  even  with  these  imprecatory 
Psalms.  Did  Peter  sin  w’hen  he  said  to 
the  man  that  w'ould  have  purchased  the 
gift  of  God  with  money,  “  Thy  money 
perish  wnth  thee  ”?  Did  Paul  sin  w'hen  he 
said,  “  If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  let  him  be  anathema  maranatha  ”  ? 
or  when  he  said,  “  Though  an  angel  from 
heaven  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you 
than  that  which  we  have  preached  unto 
you,  let  him  be  accursed  ”  ?  or  when  he 
said  to  an  insolent  priest  w’ho  smote  him, 
“  The  Lord  smite  thee,  thou  whited  wall  ”? 
True,  he  withdrew  the  term  when  the 
priest  proved  to  be  the  high-priest,  but  he 
therein  affirmed  the  fitness  of  his  feeling 
and  of  his  words  in  other  circumstances. 
Did  the  same  Apostle  sinwhen  he  s.aid, 
“Alexander  the  cop|)ersmith  hath  done 
me  much  evil ;  the  Lord  reward  him  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  works  ”  ?  To  say  for  the 
purpose  of  turning  aside  such  texts,  that 
these  are  occasional  utterances  only, 
and  that  inspiration  leaves  room  to  indi¬ 
viduality,  and  the  like,  what  is  this  but 
in  effect  to  say  that  it  is  well  to  accept  the 
authority  of  the  inspired  writers  when 
felt  to  be  convenient,  but  no  further? 
We  certainly  should  not  of  ourselves  have 
thought  of  looking  to  the  imprecatory 
Psalms  as  giving  us  language  which  should 
be  regarded  as  that  of  the  Messiah.  But 
the  New’  Testament  shuts  us  up  to  this 
conclusion.  We  do  not  supjwse  it  to  be 
necessary  that  w'e  should  take  the  Psalms 
so  cited  as  being  Messianic  in  all  their 
parts ;  but  to  us  it  is  clear  that  some  of  the 
severest  utterances  found  in  them  are  sjiid 
to  be  His  utterances.  And  in  the  fact  that 
those  w’ritings  are  cited  in  the  New  Testa- 
meat  as  giving  the  language  of  Christ  at 
all,  we  see  enough  to  satisfy  us  that  those 
portions  of  Holy  Writ  can  not  have  been 
the  immoral  composition  which  some  men 
[  affirm  them  to  have  been — Messiah  speak¬ 
ing  in  one  verse,  and  some  purely  malig- 
I  mint  passion,  of  which  even  heathen  men 
should  be  .ashamed,  getting  vent  in  the 
next !  Upon  reflection,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  ground  for  wonder  that  our  Lord 
should  be  made  to  spe.ak  as  he  does  in 
these  citations  from  the  Psalms.  Wo  all 
remember  the  language  in  which  he  de- 
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tect8  the  sin,  and  forshadows  the  doom  of  | 
the  Pharisees.  In  that  doom  we  have  his  j 
own  judgment — that  which  he  brings  to  : 
pass,  whether  men  pray  him  so  to  do  or  j 
not.  So  in  the  woes  which  he  pronounces  ' 
on  cities  like  Chorazin  and  Betlisaitla.  | 
Those  woes  came,  and  came,  we  must  sup- ; 
pose,  according  to  his  will.  If  the  time  ! 
came  in  which  it  was  good  for  him  so  to  ' 
do,  can  we  not  suppose  a  time  to  have ! 
been  in  which  inspired  men  might  inno- , 
cently  have  prayed  him  so  to  do  ?  What 
was  right  as  an  object  of  his  will,  might 
assuredly  be  right  as  an  object  of  prayer  j 
on  the  part  of  natures  made  to  partake  in 
a  special  degree  of  his  min<l.  It  was  his 
voice  which  said,  as  he  looked  down  on 
the  guiltiest  of  cities  :  “  Thou  shalt  not  see 
me,  until  thou  shalt  say,  blessed  is  he  that ' 
cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.”  In  , 
other  words,  the  judgment  upon  thee  i 
which  will  make  thee  a  terror  to  all  ages,  | 
shall  come.  Terrible  as  it  is,  it  is  only  ! 
just ;  and  I  depart  thjit  it  may  enter  —  | 
that  I  may  send  to  thee,  alas !  not  the  ! 
Comforter,  but  the  avenger !  So,  too,  in 
the  last  day,  it  is  from  nis  lips  that  the 
words  will  proceed :  “  Depart,  ye  cursed,  ; 
into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  ’ 
devil  and  his  angels.”  What  that  future 
state  is  to  which  this  language  points,  we 
can  understand  but  imperfectly ;  but  from 
the  effects  of  evil  in  this  world,  we  feel 
that  we  arc  forced  uj)on  dark  inferences  as 
to  its  consequences  in  the  next. 

Now  it  is  in  vain  for  men  who  profess 
to  believe  in  the  Bible  at  all,  to  attempt 
to  ignore  these  asiiects  of  its  teaching. 
The  Christian  revelation  is  not  simply  a 
revelation  of  mercy,  it  is  also  a  revelation 
of  justice.  Its  character  of  God  discloses 
his  compassion  as  a  Father,  but  along  with 
it  his  grandeur  as  a  moral  ruler.  Whether 
to  our  liking  or  not,  this  revelation  has 
its  heaven  and  its  hell.  It  is  designed  for 
men  who  can  believe,  not  only  that  there  | 
is  a  God,  but  that  there  is  a  devil.  It  de- 1 

t>icts  the  evil  of  sin  as  a  terrible  reality, 
t  teaches  that  there  must  be  a  real  atone-  { 
ment  made  for  sin,  if  there  is  to  be  pardon  | 
for  the  guilty.  It  teaches  that  a  regene¬ 
rating  power  must  come  from  the  divine  [ 
nature  itself  to  the  nature  of  man,  if  the 
depraved  are  ever  to  become  pure.  ' 

ILit  the  man  must  be  little  observant  of 
what  is  existing  about  him  who  does  not ' 
know  that  there  is  much  in  our  modern 
philanthropy,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  i 
strongly  at  issue,  not  only  with  the  retri- 1 


butive  element  in  certmn  of  the  Psalms, 
and  with  the  moral  teaching  of  the  Old 
Testament  generally,  but  with  the  ethics 
which  everywhere  underlie  the  above 
scheme  of  doctrine — doctrine  embracing 
the  evangelical  truth  of  the  (Christian  Scrip¬ 
tures.  The  conclusion  to  which  this  feel¬ 
ing  prompts  is,  in  substance,  that  the  case 
can  not  be  so  bad  as  represented,  and 
that  the  remedy  demanded  can  not  have 
been  of  so  serious  a  nature.  This  impres¬ 
sion  admitted,  the  next  step  is  to  make  it 
ap{>ear  that  it  is  a  just  and  safe  impres¬ 
sion. 

The  parties  who  come  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  such  feeling,  are  some  of  them 
amiable  and  pious  persons,  whose  mild 
and  sensitive  nature  disjioses  them  to  turn 
away  from  suffering  and  terror  in  anjr 
form.  Towards  such  temperaments  it  is 
easy  to  have  compassion  and  to  judge 
charitably.  But  this  plea  of  philanthropy 
is  often  obtruded  upon  us  by  persons  of 
quite  another  description,  and  very  com¬ 
monly  this  class  knows  only  too  well  how 
to  make  dupes  of  the  former  class.  Par¬ 
ties  who  were  never  suspected  of  being 
much  burdened  with  the  milk  of  human 
kindness,  who  are  known,  on  the  contrary, 
as  being  among  the  best  haters  to  be  met 
with,  may  be  found  with  much  sickly  talk 
of  this  sort  upon  their  lips.  Their  own 
life  is  a  ceaseless  tissue  of  conceit,  envy, 
uncharitableness,  and  evil  speaking — never¬ 
theless  they  are  great  philanthroiiists, 
inasmuch  as  they  do  not  afflict  bodies, 
they  only  aim  to  torture  souls !  Author¬ 
ity  above  their  omti  does  somehow  or 
other  force  itself  into  play  about  these 
persons,  and  it  is  this  fact  which  so  deeply 
affects  their  bile.  All  war  they  account 
as  unnecessary,  unjust,  cruel — as  so  much 
murder.  All  penal  severity  they  describe 
as  proceeding  from  prejudice,  or  from  the 
mere  love  of  inflicting  it.  The  world,  in 
fact,  is  a  very  well-disposed  sort  of  world, 
if  those  w’ho  undertake  to  govern  and 
amend  it  could  only  be  induced  to  let  it 
alone.  Coercion  is  a  barbarous  and  brute 
element ;  every  thing  should  be  expected 
from  persuasion. 

Society  in  this  country  is  saturated 
with  such  talk.  Examine  it,  and  you  will 
find  in  it  so  much  of  Robert  Owen  redi- 
oieus,  as  to  be  little  surprised  at  what 
often  follows.  Nothing  is  more  natural 
than  that  minds  thus  prepossessed  should 
be  shocked  by  things  thev  meet  with  in 
nearly  every  page  of  the  6ld  Testament, 
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and  in  large  portions  of  the  New.  The 
human  nature  in  which  such  people  believe 
is  not  the  human  nature  of  the  Bible,  nor 
of  the  actual  world.  Hence  the  principles 
of  civil  government,  and  the  doctrines  of 
theology,  which  they  are  predisposed  to 
expect  m  the  Bible,  are  something  very 
different  from  what  they  find  there.  Men 
possessed  with  this  narrow  and  diseased 
feeling  are  largely  committed  against 
every  thing  of  special  value  in  di\nne  re¬ 
velation.  They  have  learnt  to  turn  from 
any  human  government  which  makes  it¬ 
self  a  “  terror,”  as  from  an  abomination. 
How  natural  that  they  should  turn  from 
the  divine  government,  which  does  the 
same  thing  on  a  much  larger  scale,  as 
from  a  still  greater  abomination.  Dis¬ 
course  concerning  the  paternal  character 
of  Ood,  and  its  paternal  administration  of 
things  as  much  as  you  please.  But  dis¬ 
course  about  moral  law,  about  the  neces- 
Mty  of  sustaining  its  honor,  of  enforcing 
its  sanctions,  and  of  exacting  satisfaction 
for  offenses  against  it,  and  you  are  ac¬ 
counted  as  entering  the  domain  of  mys¬ 
teries — mysteries  concerning  which  the  less 
that  is  said  in  any  positive  way  the  better. 
Christ  no  doubt  did,  in  some  sense,  die 
for  our  sins,  but  in  what  exact  sense  he  so 
did  is  very  difficult  to  determine.  Divine 
influence  in  the  human  soul  is  no  doubt 
a  reidity,  but  to  what  extent,  and  in  what 
way,  is  very  hard  to  comprehend.  In 
fact,  it  is  only  weak  men  who  dogmatize 
on  such  themes.  Wise  men  show  their 


wisdom  by  finding  more  intelligible  and 
more  practical  topics  with  which  to  occupy 
their  thoughts.  It  is  in  this  manner, 
good  reader,  that  evangelical  truth,  with¬ 
out  being  formerly  disavow'ed,  is  really 
ignored  among  us.  The  Gospel,  as 
preached  by  Paul,  is  passed  by,  and  an¬ 
other — which  is  not  another — ^is  by  de¬ 
grees,  and  without  noise,  obtruded  into 
its  place.  But  the  man  who  must  quarrel 
wnth  his  Bible  in  this  manner,  because  it 
will  prophesy  rough  thin^  to  him  as  well 
as  smooth,  should  bear  m  mind  that  the 
quarrel  can  not  rest  there.  For  the  same 
reasons  it  must  be  extended  to  providence 
and  nature.  In  short,  in  this  grave  mis¬ 
conception  as  to  the  moral  condition  of 
our  race,  and  in  this  morbid  sentimentalism 
as  regards  the  manner  in  which  the  case 
of  humanity  should  be  dealt  with,  the  seeds 
of  half  the  deisms  and  atheisms  the  world 
has  known  may  bo  found.  It  is  the  old 
story,  the  internal  light  against  the  ex¬ 
ternal  —  Rationalism  verstis  Revelation. 
Reason  ceases  to  know  its  place,  and,  heed¬ 
less  of  all  external  authority,  whetlier  of 
an  external  w'ord  or  of  an  external  uni¬ 
verse,  runs  into  all  sorts  of  license. 

The  philosophy  of  this  brief  paper  may 
be  placed  within  a  small  compass.  What 
it  must  be  right  in  the  Divine  Being  to  do, 
it  may  be  right  in  inspired  men  to  pray 
him  to  do ;  and  conceptions  of  law  and  re¬ 
tribution  which  certainly  have  their  plac-e 
in  Providence,  may  have  their  place  in 
Revelation. 


,  From  the  Weetmtneter  Beriew. 

MRS.  BROWNING’S  AURORA  LEIGH. 


Mbs.  Babrktt  Bbownino  has  won  for 
herself  the  first  place  among  our  female 
poets.  Falling  short  of  the  exquisiteCTace 
characterizing  the  masteqiieces  of  Felicia 
Henuins,  without  the  simplicity  of  L.  E.  L., 
or  the  variety  of  dramatic  power  which 
distinguishes  Joanna  Baillie,  her  earlier 
volumes  contain  poems  evincing  a  depth 
of  thought  and  subtletv  of  expression  pe¬ 
culiarly  her  own.  I'he  “Graves  of  a 
Household  ”  is  not  more  delicately  beau¬ 


tiful  than  those  verses  of  “  Caterina  to  Ca- 
moens,”  or  more  passionately  tender  than 
“  Isabel’s  Child.”  “  The  Romannt  of  the 
Page,”  “The  Swan’s  Nest  among  the 
Reeds,”  “  Lady  Geraldine’s  Courtshh*,” 
“  The  Rhyme  of  the  Duchess  Mjiv,”  “  The 
Rhapsody  of  Life,”  with  some  oi  the  best 
sonnets  and  the  most  stirring  lyrics  in  the 
language,  give  proof  of  poetic  genius  no 
less  various  than  powerful,  and  would  of 
themselves  vindicate  for  the  authoress 
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the  position  we  have  assigned  her.  No 
one  could  fail  therefore  to  regard  “  Auro¬ 
ra  Leigh  ” — the  most  mature,  as  well  as 
the  longest  of  her  works — that  into  which 
she  says  her  “  highest  convictions  upon 
Life  and  Art  have  entered” — with  pro- 
ff)undest  interest  and  sanguine  expecta¬ 
tions. 

The  attempt  to  write  a  nov^ — which 
shall  be  also  a  poem — is  a  daring  one. 
We  h.ave  abandoned  the  absurdity  of  set¬ 
ting  limits  to  the  s|»here  of  poetry,  but 
there  is  a  certain  mcongruity  between 
the  natural  variety  and  expansion  of  the 
one,  and  the  concentration  required  in  the 
other.  The  general  success  of  this  effort 
is  remarkable.  Few  volumes  of  verse 
have  such  intense  interest.  It  has  been 
found  by  an  ingenious  critic  to  contain 
more  lines  than  “  Paradise  Lost  ”  or  the 
“Odyssey” — yet  there  are  few  people 
who  do  not  try  to  read  it  at  a  sitting. 
Once  into  the  vortex  of  the  story,  we  arc 
whirled  on,  forgetful  of  criticism,  of  the 
authoress,  and  of  ourselves.  This  is  a 
high  recommendation,  and  has  contribut¬ 
ed  largely  towards  the  enthusiastic  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  work  ;  but  when  one  has  leis¬ 
ure  to  be  censorious,  he  is  met  by  defects 
equ.ally  striking.  The  difficulties  of  the 
design  have  not  been  entirely  surmounted. 
Tlie  authoress  is  given  to  a  diffusive  style : 
she  drags  us  through  many  pages  in 
“  Aurora  Leigh  ”  which  are  unnecessary, 
trifling,  and  wearisome.  That  it  may  be¬ 
come  a  story,  it  sometimes  ceases  to  be  a 
poem.  Blank  verse  is  the  most  flexible 
and  accommodating  of  all  measures :  it 
can  sound,  as  in  “  The  Brook,”  like  grace- 
flil  conversation,  or  with  the  vfiolian  pul¬ 
sation  of  the  “  Morte  d’ Arthur,”  preserv¬ 
ing  its  harmonious  fullness ;  but  in  “Auro¬ 
ra  Leigh  ”  there  are  cases  in  which  Mrs. 
Browning  has  broken  loose  altogether 
from  the  meshes  of  versification,  and  run 
riot  in  prose  cut  up  into  lines  of  ten  sylla¬ 
bles.  Is  there  any  sign  of  verse,  for  example, 
in  the  following  :  “  When  he  came  from 
college  to  the  country,  very  often  he 
crossed  the  hills  on  visits  to  my  aunt,  with 

gifts  of  blue  grajies  from  the  hothouses,  a 
ook  in  one  hand — mere  statistics,  (if  I 
chanced  to  lift  the  cover,)  count  of  all  the 
goats  whose  beards  are  sprouting.”  Yet, 
with  the  simple  cluange  ot  often  into  oft^ 
Mrs.  Browning  has  made  six  lines  out  of 
it,  as  good  as  about  one  third  of  those  in 
the  volume.  There  are  so  many  minor 
faults  throughout  the  poem,  that  they 


cease  to  be  minor  faults,  and  are  a  seri- 
ous  hindrance  to  our  enjoyment  of  its 
beauties.  Those  are  not  mere  deviations 
from  conventional  practice.  At  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  such  deviations,  in  Art  at  least, 
are  not  apt  to  be  harshly  judged.  The 
age  is  past  when  critics  presumed  to  lay 
down  rules  for  poetiy,  strict  as  the  dog¬ 
mas  of  heraldry,  and  more  meaningless. 
The  reaction  against  classicism  has  reach¬ 
ed  its  climax.  Even  the  Unities  have 
died  out.  We  favor  an  artist  who  has 
ventured  on  a  new  method,  or  sought  to 
evolve  a  new  design ;  let  him  but  keep 
within  the  bounds  of  reason,  he  obtains 
the  praise  of  originality. 

It  would  be  fortunate  i^  in  revolting 
against  restraint,  w'e  were  never  led  to 
transgress  those  laws  of  rhythm  and  con¬ 
struction  which,  fixed  by  Nature  herself 
are  never  forgotten  but  with  offense  to 
harmony,  taste,  and  sense.  The  affecta¬ 
tion  of  Originality  is  the  next  fault  to  the 
want  of  it.  Irregular  lines,  extravagant 
metaphors,  jarring  combinations,  are  the 
occasional  defects^  never  the  signs  of  ge¬ 
nius.  An  ostentation  of  strength  is  the 
most  infallible  proof  of  weakness.  A  pro¬ 
fusion  of  words  is  no  voucher  for  richness 
of  thought.  Those  are  not  the  best  scho¬ 
lars  who  make  the  most  numerous  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  Greek.  We  know  no  poem 
so  good  as  this,  with  so  many  glaring  of¬ 
fenses  against  those  first  principles.  Mrs. 
Browning’s  greatest  failure  is  in  her  meta¬ 
phors  :  some  of  them  are  ’excellent,  but 
when  they  are  bad — and  they  are  often 
bad — they  are  very  bad.  By  a  single 
ugly  phrase,  a  single  hideous  word,  drag¬ 
ged  m,  one  would  think,  from  the  fur¬ 
thest  ends  of  the  earth,  she  every  now 
and  then  mars  the  harmony  of  a  whole 
page  of  beauty.  She  sadly  w’ants  simpli¬ 
city,  and  the  calm  strength  that  flows 
from  it.  She  writes  in  a  high  fever.  She 
is  constantly  introducing  geographical, 
geological,  and  antiquarian  references,  al¬ 
most  always  out  of  place,  and  often  incor¬ 
rect.  Here  are  three  wise  lines  of  her 
own,  which  ought  to  have  preserved  her 
from  many  errors : 

“We  strain  our  natures  at  doing  something 
great, 

Far  less  because  it’s  something  great  to  do, 

Than,  haply,  that  we,  so,  commend  our¬ 
selves 

As  being  not  small.” 

Mrs.  Browning  seems  at  once  proud 
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and  ashamed  of  her  womanhood.  She  | 
protests,  not  unjustly,  against  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  jud)ring  artists  by  their  sex ;  but 
she  takes  the  wron^  means  to  prove  her  ‘ 
manhood.  In  recoil  for  mincing  fastidi¬ 
ousness,  she  now  and  then  becomes  coarse. 
She  will  not  be  taxed  with  squeamish  ness, 
and  introduces  words  unnecessarily,  which 
are  eschewed  in  the  most  familiar  conver¬ 
sation.  To  escape  the  imputation  of  over¬ 
refinement  she  swears  without  provoca¬ 
tion.  Those  are  grave  accusations :  but 
the  authoress  would  be  the  first  to  dis¬ 
claim  the  shield  of  that  spurious  gallantry 
which  accords  her  sex  an  exemption  from 
the  full  severity  of  legitimate  censure. 
A  few  examples,  taken  almost  at  random 
from  among  many,  will  vindicate  the  just¬ 
ice  of  our  remarks. 

The  description  of  a  face  that  haunted  , 
Aurora’s  early  years,  gives  scope  for  a 
perfect  shoal  of  mangled  and  pompous  i 
similes.  It  was,  she  says,  “  by  turns  ' 

“Ghost,  fiend,  and  angel,  fairy,  witch,  and 
sprite —  I 

A  dauntless  Muse,  who  eyes  a  dreadful  Fate, 

A  loving  Psyche  who  loses  sight  of  Love, 

A  still  Medusa,  with  mild  milky  brows 
All  curdled  and  all  clothed  upon  with  snakes 
Whose  slime  falls  fast  as  sweat  will ;  or  anon 
Our  Lady  of  the  Passion,  stabbed  with  swords 
Where  the  Babe  suck^ ;  or  Lamia  in  her  , 
first 

Moonlighted  pallor,  ere  she  shrunk  and  blink¬ 
ed. 

And  shuddering,  wriggled  down  to  the  un¬ 
clean.” 

What  a  confusion  of  violence  is  the  ac¬ 
count  given  of  London  streets  and  the 
wretched  beings  who  dwell  there  : 

“  Faces  1  phew, 

We’ll  call  them  vices  festering  to  despairs. 

Or  sorrows  petrift’ing  to  vices :  not 
A  finger-touch  of  G<&  left  whole  in  them  ; 

All  ruined — lost — the  countenance  worn  out 
As  the  garments,  the  will  dissolute  as  the  acts,  I 
The  passions  loose  and  draggling  in  the  dirt  ! 
To  trip  the  foot  up  at  the  first  step !  I 

Those  faces  1  ’twas  as  if  you  had  stirred  up  , 
heU  I 

To  heave  its  lowest  dreg-fiends  uppermost  | 
In  fiery  swirls  of  slime,*’  etc.  | 

How  much  more  full  of  meaning,  to  one  ' 
who  has  seen  such  sights,  is  the  simple  , 
phrase  of  our  Laureate’s,  in  “  Maud  , 

“  And  I  loathe  the  squares  and  streets,  ! 
And  the  facet  that  one  meet*.''  | 


In  another  passage  (p.  lift)  Mrs.  Brown¬ 
ing  designates  the  hard  heart  of  society 
as — 

“  This  social  Sphinx, 

Who  sits  between  the  sepulchres  and  stows. 
Makes  mock  and  mow  against  the  crystal  hea¬ 
vens.” 

Payne  Knight  (p.  186)  is  compared  to  a 
“  mythic  mountaineer  ” 

“Who  traveled  higher  than  he  was  bom  to 
live, 

And  showed  sometimes  the  goitre  in  his 
throat 

Discoursing  of  an  image  seen  through  fog.” 

To  illustrate  the  way  in  which  indi¬ 
vidual  words  are  often  misused,  we  may 
take  the  following.  “  My  life,”  Romney 
says  (p.  388) — 

“  Scarce  lacked  that  thunderbolt  of  the  falling 
beam. 

Which  nicked  me  on  the  forehead  as  I  passed.” 

Of  Florence  (p.  307)  she  says — 

“  The  town,  there,  seems  to  .seethe 
In  this  Medman  boil-pot  of  the  sun. 

And  all  the  patient  hills  are  bubbling  round 
As  if  a  prick  would  leave  them  fiat” 

Of  Romney  Leigh  excited  (p.  164) — 

“Was  that  bis  face  I  saw  f . 

Which  tossed  a  sudden  horror  like  a  tponge 
Into  all  eyes.” 

Of  an  angel  face,  that  it  shone  in  Heaven 
in  “  a  blotm  ”  of  light  1 
To  Lady  Waldemar,  Aurora  writes  (p. 
287)  with  a  strange  confusion  of  biblical 
reference — 

“  For  which  inheritance  beyond  your  birth 
You  sold  that  poitonout  porridge  called  your 
soul.” 

Tliose  pieces  of  bad  taste  mainly  arise 
from  that  stniining  after  strength  which 
mar  some  of  the  authoress’s  best  writ¬ 
ings  ;  but  there  are  others  which,  in  their 
rough  treatment  of  themes  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  see  handled  with  reverence,  are 
still  more  r^ulsive.  Witness  the  com¬ 
parison  of  Christ  to  a  hunter  of  wild 
oeasts,  (p.  343.) 

In  the  picture  of  London,  (p.  95,)  she 
has  so  overlaid  her  colors,  as  quite  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  effect  of  what  might  have  been 
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a  most  impressive  sketch.  Sometimes  the 
mixture  of  metaphors  is  such  as  to  make 
the  passage  utterly  unintelli^ble ;  as  for 
instance,  m  the  invective  ajfainst  the  Ger¬ 
man  scholar,  Wolf,  who,  good  unsuspec^ 
ing  man,  when  he  first  ventured  to  criti¬ 
cise  Homer  in  his  study  at  Halle,  never 
dreamt  of  being  called  such  names  by  an 
English  poetess. 

A  conshlerable  portion  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  a  minute  and  not  very  profit¬ 
able  analysis  of  the  process  of  making 
verses.  There  is  surely  some  “playing 
at  art  ”  here,  and  science  too : 

“  I  ripped  my  verses  up, 

And  found  no  blood  upon  Uie  rapiers  point ; 
The  heart  in  them  was  just  an  embryo’s  heart, 
Which  never  yet  had  beat  that  it  should  die  ; 
Just  gasps  of  make-believe  galvanic  life ; 

Mere  tones  inorganized  to  any  tune." — P.  98. 

Tliis  “  ripping  up  ”  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  sufficiently  savage ;  but  Mrs. 
Browning  has  her  excuse  for  the  jolting  of 
her  Pegasus : 

“  But  I  felt 

My  heart’s  life  throbbing  in  my  verse  to  show 
It  lived,  it  also— certes  incomplete — 

Disordered  with  all  Adam  in  the  blood. 

But  even  its  very  tumors,  warts,  and  wens 
Still  organized  by  and  implying  life.’’ — P.  101. 

Yet  it  is  those  very  warts  and  wens  th.at 
we  complain  of  as  degrading  her  best  po¬ 
etry  from  the  first  to  the  second  rank.  It 
is  tliat  exaggerated  mysticism  and  confu¬ 
sion  of  phrases  that  has  given  men,  who 
pride  themselves  on  their  common-sense, 
a  distaste  to  metaphorical  or  even  imjv- 
ginative  writing,  and  has  done  more  than 
any  thing  else  to  lower  the  esteem  in 
which  w’orks  of  Art  are  held. 

Did  our  survey  cease  here,  we  should 
not  be  so  unfair  as  the  iiaturday  Review¬ 
er  /  but  we  would  give  the  reader  only 
some  such  conception  of  Aurora  Leigh  as 
he  would  have  of  the  Ajax,  from  the  bad 
joke  on  the  hero’s  name — of  “  Itoineo  and 
Juliet,”  from  the  wretched  puns  it  con¬ 
tains — of  Byron’s  “  Don  J uan,”  frdhi  the 
stanzas  in  which  he  oflTends  against  delica¬ 
cy — of  Wordsworth’s  “Idyls”  fromtiloody 
Blake  and  Henry  Gill,  or  of  Tennyson’s 
“  Maud,”  from  the  rudest  of  his  hobbling 
hexameters.  The  worst  pieces  are  short. 
The  poem  contains  passages  of  concentrat¬ 
ed  beauty  and  sustained  grandeur,  enough 
to  establish  half  a  dozen  reputations.  In 
the  presentation  alike  of  character  and 


scenery  Mrs.  Browning  has  proved  her¬ 
self  in  every  sense  a  master.  Those  pic¬ 
tures  of  England  and  of  Italy  which  so 
adorn  the  first  and  seventh  bwks  are  al¬ 
ready  familiar  to  our  readers ;  and  they 
will  take  a  permanent  rank  among  our 
best  specimens  of  descriptive  poetry. 
Some  of  the  portraits  exhibit  a  lund  of 
subtle  humor.  Witness  that  oft-quoted 
sketch  of  the  Aunt,  a  lady  whose  tem|)er 
is  perhaps  best  represented  in  those  three 
lines — 

“  And  English  women,  she  thanked  God  and 
sighed, 

(Some  people  alwags  sigh  in  thanking  God,) 
Were  models  to  the  universe.” 

There  are  many  passages  which  we  va¬ 
lue,  as  much  for  the  truth  they  condense 
as  for  the  beauty  of  their  language.  We 
shall  select  one  or  two  of  those  w'ise  sen¬ 
tences  at  a  venture : 

“We  get  no  good 

By  I>eing  ungenerous,  even  to  a  book. 

And  calculating  profits — so  much  help 
By  so  much  reading.  It  is  rather  when 
We  gloriously  forget  ourselves,  and  plunge 
Soul-forward,  headlong,  into  a  book’s  profound. 
Impassioned  for  its  beauty  and  salt  of  truth — 
’Tis  then  we  get  the  right  good  from  a  book." 

— P.  26. 

“  Many  tender  souls 

Have  strung  their  losses  on  a  rhyming  thread 
As  children  cowslips ;  the  more  pains  they  take 
The  work  more  withers.  Young  men,  ay,  and 
maids. 

Too  often  sow  their  wild  oats  in  tame  verse. 
Before  they  sit  down  under  their  own  vine 
And  live  for  use.  Alas !  near  all  the  birds 
Will  sing  at  dawn  ;  and  yet  we  do  not  take 
The  chaffering  swallow  for  the  holy  lark.” 

— P  .84. 

“  The  rest  are  like  it ;  those  Olympian  crowns 
We  run  for,  till  we  lose  sight  of  the  sun 
In  the  dust  of  the  racing  chariots.” — P.  72. 

“  There’s  not  a  crime 

But  takes  its  proper  change  out  still  in  crime. 

If  once  rung  on  the  counter  of  this  world ; 

Let  sinners  look  to  it” — P.  120. 

“We  are  wrong  always  when  we  think  too 
much 

Of  what  we  think  or  are ;  albeit  oiu*  thoughts 
Be  verily  as  bitter  as  self-sacrifice. 

We’re  no  less  selfish.” — P.  151. 

“  I’ve  known  the  pregnant  thinkers  of  this 
time. 
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And  stood  by  breatiiless,  hanging  on  their 
lips, 

When  some  chromatic  sequence  of  fine 
thought, 

In  learned  modulation  phrased  itself 
To  an  uncoiyectured  harmony  of  truth. 

And  yet  IVe  been  more  moved,  more  raised, 
I  say, 

Hy  a  simple  word — a  broken,  ea.sy  thing, 

A  three-years  infant  might  say  after  you — 

A  look,  a  sigh,  a  touch  upon  the  palm, 
Which  meant  less  than  *  I  love  you’  .  . .  than 
by  all 

The  full-voiced  rhetoric  of  those  master- 
mouths.” — P.  174. 

“  The  Greeks  said  grandly,  in  their  tragic 
phrase, 

‘  Let  no  one  be  called  happy  till  his  death.’ 

To  which  I  add — Let  no  one  till  his  death 
Be  called  unhappy.  Measure  not  the  work 
Until  the  day’s  out,  and  the  labor  done ; 

Then  bring  your  gauges.  If  the  day’s  work’s 
scant. 

Why,  call  it  scant ;  aifect  no  compromise ; 
And,  in  that  we  have  nobly  striven,  at  least 
Deal  with  u»  nobly,  women  though  we  he, 
And  honor  ue  with  truth,  if  not  with  praiee." 

•— P.  188. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  general  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  poem  that  we  must  look  for 
its  main  excellences,  as  well  as  for  its 
gravest  defects.  The  outline  of  the  story 
18  well  known.  The  writer — whose  senti¬ 
ments  and  opinions  w'e  can  not  avoid  iden¬ 
tifying  to  a  large  extent  with  those  of  the 
authoress — ^is  a  Tuscan  girl,  left  from  her 
birth  alone  with  an  English  father,  to 
grow  np,  at  once  shy  and  impetuous, 
under  Italian  skies.  He  dies  in  her  thir¬ 
teenth  year,  leaving  her  to  be  conveyed 
by  strangers  to  a  straiige  land,  under  the 
charge  of  his  sister.  This  lady  has  har¬ 
bored  a  long  hatred  against  Aurora’s 
mother,  who  bewitched  the  stiff  English 
gentleman,  from  his  home,  his  duties,  and 
his  estate.  She  receives  the  child  with  all 
the  chill  kindness  of  an  unsympathetic 
guardian.  Under  her,  the  wild  girl  has  to 
become  tame — to  grow  in  the  prescribed 
way  to  the  prescribed  end.  And  so  she 
shoots  up  into  womanhood  in  outward 
conformity,  yet  fluttering  more  and  more 
against  her  cage,  seeking  a  solace  from  the 
weariness  of  her  tasks  in  the  land  of 
thought  and  fancy : 

“  I  was  not,  therefore,  sad ; 

My  soul  was  singing  at  a  work  apart. 

Behind  the  wall  of  sense,  as  safe  from  harm 
As  sings  the  lark  when  sucked  up  out  of  sight. 
In  vortices  of  glory  and  blue  air.” 


Gradually  she  grows  to  learn  the  beauty 
of  that  England  which  at  first  seemed  cold 
and  repulsive.  Here  is  introduced  that 
exquisite  landscape  painting  to  which  we 
have  referred.  (See  pp.  39-41.)  Then 
comes  the  crisis  of  her  life — the  scene  with 
her  cousin  Romney.  He  has  lived  near 
them,  and  seen  Aurora  daily,  juid  grown 
to  love  her.  She,  too,  loves  him,  uncon¬ 
sciously  to  herself,  plainly  enough  to  the 
reader ;  but  they  have  their  own  distinct 
views  of  life,  ife  is  a  poet  in  action — she 
in  verse.  His  soul  is  “  gray  with  poring 
over  the  long  sum  of  ill” — of  wretched¬ 
ness,  and  poverty,  and  vice,  in  the  world 
around  him :  he  has,  wdth  all  the  foolish 
enthuHia.sm  of  youth,  resolved  to  devote 
his  fortune  and  his  life  to  lessen  this  ill. 
One  fine  morning  he  comes  to  seek  a  help¬ 
mate  in  his  career  of  beneficence.  But  me 
is  twining  wreaths  around  her  brow, 
dreaming  of  Dante  and  Florentine  bays. 
Their  interview  has  been  conii)ared  to  that 
famous  one  b<'tween  Jane  Eyre  and  St. 
John.  There  is  some  show  of  resemblance 
between  them ;  but  the  difference  as  to 
the  essential  question  is  infinite.  8t.  John 
thought  of  Jane  as  a  mere  missionary ;  he 
would  as  willingly  have  had  her  go  with 
him  as  a  sister,  were  it  not  for  public 
opinion.  Romney  loves  Aurora  far  more 
deeply  than  she  deserved  ;  and  he  show’s 
this  by  tone  and  look  and  gesture 
throughout  the  w’hole  colloquy.  lie  talks 
too  much,  perlia{i8,  of  his  philanthropy, 
his  schemes — some  foolish,  some  as  w’ise 
as  any  yet  devised  for  reforming  the 
world;  but  he  is  diverted  from  sujKjrflu- 
ous  display  of  tenderness,  by  the  noblest 
thoughts  of  others  and  their  w’elfare — 

“  Thinking  love’s  best  proved  unsaid. 

And  hv  words  the  dignity 
Of  true  feeling’s  often  lost, 

He  was  vowed  to  life’s  broad  duty, 

Man’s  great  business  uppermost 
In  his  mind — not  woman’s  beauty.” 

She,  on  the  other  hand,  turns  from  him 
becauie  she  thinks  too  much  of  herself. 
Because  he  will  not  proU*st  that  she  is 
born  to  be  a  poet,  she  distrusts  and  rejects 
his  love  with  a  most  magniloquent  dis¬ 
dain  : 

“  ‘  Now,’  I  said,  ‘  may  God 
Be  witness  ’twixt  us  two!’  and  with  the  word 
Mescemed  I  tioated  into  a  sudden  light 
Alwve  his  stature — and  I  proved  t<K>  weak 
To  stand  alone,  yet  strong  enough  to  bear 
Such  loaners  on  my  shoulder  ?  poor  to  think. 
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Yet  rich  enough  to  sympathise  with  thought? 
Incompetent  to  sing,  as  blackbirds  can, 

Yet  competent  to  lore,  like  Him?  I  paused: 
Perhafis  I  darkened,  as  the  lighthouse  will 
That  turns  upon  the  sea.” 

He  writes  next  day,  renewing  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  his  affection,  but  the  aunt  in  her 
indignation  has  let  out  the  secret  that 
Aurora,  by  her  father’s  foreign  marriage, 
is  left  undowered,  and  Romney,  the  sole 
heir — interpreting  his  offer  as  an  act  of 
charity,  her  jiride  revolts  still  more. 
Shortly  after,  her  aunt  dies,  holding  in 
her  hand  a  letter  with  a  transfer  of  a  large 
ortion  of  Romney’s  estate  to  her,  and  so, 
y  inheritance,  to  Aurora.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly  it  is  found  unopene<l,  and  the  heroine 
tears  it  up  with  infinite  grandeur.  “  Pen- 
thesilea  mediis  in  armis or,  as  she  mo¬ 
destly  expresses  it,  like  the  whirlwind  on 
Valdanio.  The  cousins  seiiarate — she  to 
the  central  seat  of  English  life,  to  work 
out  her  independence,  he  to  forget  his 
own  great  sorrow  in  the  activity  of  a 
greiiter  mission.  Seven  years  after,  she 
writes  the  first  part  of  this  history  from 
her  room  three  stories  high,  in  Kensing¬ 
ton,  where  she  has  found  for  herself  a 
sphere  of  action  and  a  taste  of  her  much 
coveted  fame.  Yet  the  memory  of  that 
morning  in  the  summer  gariien  haunts  her 
still : 

“  He  bears  down  on  mo  through  the  slanting 
years. 

The  stronger  for  the  distance.” 

The  account  of  her  London  career  gives 
occasion  for  a  good  deal  of  humorous  satire 
on  the  &shiunable  life  and  talk  of  the  me¬ 
tropolis.  We  find  nothing  indeed  to  rival 
the  cunning  disclosures  of  Thackeray ; 
but  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  books  there  is 
a  large  amount  of  vivid  characterization. 
Some  of  the  minor  dramatis  persorur  are 
drawn  with  great  power ;  such  as  the 
good  Lord  IloVe,  the  cautious  philan¬ 
thropist,  never  out  of  his  depth,  never 
honest ;  clever  Mister  Smith,  and  Sir 
Blaise  Delorme — 

“  with  quiet,  priest-liko  voice. 
Too  used  to  syllable  damnations  round 
To  make  a  natural  empliasis  worth  while 

and  above  all.  Lady  Waldemar — the  rich, 
the  beautifiil,  the  fa.scinating,  the  hateful 
Lady  Waldemar,  who,  herself  in  love  with 
Romney,  comes  to  ask  Aurora’s  aid  iu 


averting  a  marriage  which,  in  practical  il¬ 
lustration  of  his  communism,  he  is  about  to 
contract  with  a  daughter  of  the  jieople — a 
poor  girl  who  has  lived  pure  in  the  midst 
of  horror  and  jienury  and  crime,  whom  he 
has  saved  from  death,  or  worse  than  death, 
and  whom  he  is  resolved  in  front  of  all  the 
world  to  make  his  wife.  The  lady  fails  in 
her  mission : 

“  ‘  You  take  it  so,’ 

She  said;  ‘farewell,  then.  Write  your  books 
in  peaeo, 

As  far  as  may  be,  for  some  secret  stir 
Now  obvious  to  me — ^for  most  obviously, 

In  coming  hither  I  mistook  the  way.’ 

Whereat  she  touched  my  hand,  and  bent  her 
head. 

And  floated  from  me  lile  a  silent  cloud 
That  leaves  the  sense  of  tl  under." — P.  115. 

Henceforth  we  are  seized  ujion  by  a  new 
interest  which  makes  us  hurry  over  every 
thing  else.  Stately  Aurora  Leigh,  her 
theories,  her  sj>eculations,  and  her  jiride — 
the  London  life,  the  balls,  the  gossip  of 
ladies  in  rustling  silks,  the  talk  of  artists 
and  old  rakes  and  embryo  philosophers, 
amusing  and  graphic  as  they  are,  are  cast 
into  the  shade  by  the  apparition  and  the 
tragedy  of  Marian  Erie.  Aurora  goes  to 
see  her,  and  finds  in  the  midst  of  one  of 
the  wretched  streets  of  London  “  an  inef¬ 
fable  M’hite  face,”  which  we  get  to  think 
more  beautiful  than  any  other  in  the 
book — 

”  She  was  not  white  or  brown. 

But  could  look  either  like  a  mist  that  changed 
According  to  lieiiig  shone  on  more  or  less.” 

She  tells  her  8.ad  story  with  irresistible 
lathos — how,  born  in  a  miserable  hut,  she 
ed  a  liard  life  w'ith  cruel  parents,  driven 
from  place  to  place  and  set  to  all  mean 
tasks,  yet  consoled  by  the  beauty  around, 
which  from  nature  and  stray  books  she 
draws  to  herself  by  some  unborn  instinct. 
At  last  her  wretched  mother  offers  to  sell 
her  to  a  rich  squire  in  the  neighborhood. 
She  tears  herself  from  their  hands  and  es¬ 
capes.  The  account  of  her  flight  (j*.  127) 
is  a  wonderful  piece  of  writing.  ^V  e  read 
it  with  the  breathless  haste  which  it  de¬ 
scribes,  in  sympathy  with  the  pa.ssion  of 
fear  th.at  gave  wings  to  the  fugitive.  She 
is  found  by  Romney  in  <‘ui  hospital  to 
which  she  has  been  conveyed.  He  ad¬ 
dresses  her  in  kind  word8,which  she  never 
foi^ets — 

”  since,  in  any  doubt  or  dark. 
They  came  out  like  the  stars,  and  shone  on  her 
With  just  their  comfort;” 
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and  in  tones  of  music  that  haunt  her  still ' 
in  the  London  milliner’s,  where  he  has  ^ 
sent  her  to  work  and  hope ;  . 

“  Then  she  drew  ! 

The  stitch,  and  mused  how  Romney’s  fiu;e  ! 
would  look, 

And  if  'tieere  liktly  he'd  remember  hen  \ 

When  they  tw>  had  theif  meeting  after  death."  | 

lie  meets  her  again  when  she  has  left  ^ 
her  position  to  nurse  a  sick  companion, 
and  after  a  time  seeks  in  her  that  nt  asso¬ 
ciate  for  his  task.  The  day  is  fixed  for 
the  marriage.  There  is  an  extraordinary 
meeting  of  rags  and  silks  to  solemnize  the  j 
cementing  of  social  distinctions  which  I 
Romney  desires  to  symbolize  in  this  cere-  | 
mony —  i 

“  Half  St  Giles’  in  frieze  | 

Was  bidden  to  meet  St  James’  in  cloth  of ! 
gold.” 

All  is  ready,  but  the  bride  has  disap-  j 
peared.  He  seeks  her  east,  he  seeks  her  i 
west,  but  no  trace  is  to  be  found ;  nothing  : 
for  love  or  money  but  a  mysterious  letter  ' 
from  Marian,  deciming  marriage,  yet  show-  ! 
ing  her  love,  evidently  concealing  more  ' 

than  it  reveals :  j 

“Very  kind, 

I  pray  you  mark,  was  Lady  Waldemar, 

She  came  to  see  me  nine  times,  rather  ten ;  | 

So  beautiful,  she  hurts  me  like  the  day 
Let  suddenly  on  sick  eyes.” 

Time  passes.  We  have  a  great  deal  . 
about  London  society,  and  profuse  specu¬ 
lation  on  art  and  artists.  Meantime  the  I 
report  grows  that  Romney  is  affianced  to 
Lady  Waldemar.  We  hear  no  more  until, 
a  year  or  so  after,  on  her  route  towards 
Italy,  Aurora  meets  Marian  accidentally 
in  the  streets  of  Paris,  with  a  child  in 
her  arms.  Borne  off  in  the  crowd,  she  is 
again  found  by  chance,  after  a  long,  fruit¬ 
less  search,  and  this  time  Aurora  succeeds 
in  tracking  her  to  a  retreat  in  the  suburbs, 
“  scarce  larger  than  a  grave,”  where  she 
lives  with  her  infant.  There  is  nothing 
more  exquisite  in  the  poem  than  some  of 
the  lines  which  refer  to  this  infant : 

“  While  we  stood  there  dumb — 

For  oh!  that  it  should  take  such  innocence 
To  prove  just  guilt,  I  thought,  and  stood  there 
dumb; 

The  light  upon  his  eyelids  pricked  them  wide. 
And  staring  out  at  us  with  all  their  blue, 

As  half  perplexed  between  the  angelhood 
He  had  Wn  away  to  visit  in  his  sleep. 


And  our  most  mortal  presence — gradually 
He  saw  his  mother’s  free,  accepting  it 
In  change  for  heaven  itself,  with  such  a  smile 
As  might  have  well  been  learnt  there — never 
moved, 

But  smiled  on,  in  a  drowse  of  ecstasy. 

So  happy,  (half  with  her  and  half  wiUi  heaven,) 
He  could  not  have  the  trouble  to  be  stirred. 

But  smiled  and  lay  there.  Like  a  rose  I  said, 
As  red  and  still  indeed  as  any  rose. 

That  blows  in  all  the  silence  of  its  leaves, 
Content,  in  blowing,  to  fulfill  its  life.” — P.  260. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  select ;  the  whole  of 
the  succeeding  pages,  as  also  that  passage 
in  pp,  288-289,  present  a  picture  of  inno¬ 
cence  and  maternal  fondness  such  as  per¬ 
haps  has  never  before  been  realized  in 
verse,  and  which  reminds  one  more  than 
any  thing  else  of  the  masterpieces  of  Ra¬ 
phael,  We  confess  to  entertain  very'  dif 
ferent  sentiments  regarding  the  two  hero¬ 
ines  of  this  j)oem.  Aurora’s  self-conscious¬ 
ness  repels — her  speculations  do  not  much 
interest  us ;  her  genuine  human  feeling  is 
resei^'ed  for  the  closing  scene.  There  is 
something  about  Marian,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  is  especially  attractive.  All 
the  little  incidents  of  her  early  life,  the 
court  in  London,  the  flowers,  the  way  she 
tells  her  tale,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  misplaced  scientific  phrases,  so  artless 
and  natural — the  shrinking,  clinging,  half 
reverence,  half  love  she  feels  for  Romney, 
combine  to  exhibit  a  winning  beauty  and 
grace.  But  nothin|(  in  the  book  is  so 
‘  grand  as  the  revelation  to  Aurora  of  her 
I  dreadful  secret — how,  beguiled  by  the 
'  serpent  kindness  of  the  Lady  Waldemar 
I  to  believe  herself  an  obstacle  to  Romney’s 
happiness,  committed  to  the  charge  of 
,  some  female  fiend,  and  lured  into  a  home 
'  of  horror  in  France,  she  “fell  unaware, 

I  and  came  to  butchery,”  doomed  to  live 
;  ever  after  subject  to  that  law  : 

“The  common  law  by  which  the  poor  and 
I  weak 

Are  trodden  under  foot  by  vicious  man, 

And  loathed  for  ever  after  by  the  good.” 

I 

I  The  tale  has  too  deep  a  pathos  to  be 
^  expressed  in  any  partial  transcrijdion.  It 
I  is  indeed  a  tragedy  too  terrible  for  tears. 
There  is  something  almost  superhuman  in 
the  awe  of  those  concluding  lines  in  which 
Marian  describes  her  wanderings.  We 
read  them  with  a  sort  of  breathless  fear 
and  wonder : 
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“  Up  and  down 

I  went  by  road  and  Tillage,  oyer  tracts 
Of  open  foreign  country,  large  and  strand. 
Crossed  eyerywhere  by  long  thin  poplar-lines 
Like  fingers  of  some  ghastly  skeleton  hand. 
Through  sunlight  and  through  moonlight  eyer- 
more, 

Pushed  out  fVom  hell  itself  to  pluck  me  back. 
And  resolute  to  get  me,  slow  and  sure ; 

While  erery  roadside  Christ  upon  his  cross 
Hung  reddening  through  his  gory  wounds  at  me. 

y  *  *  «  * 

Brutal  men 

Stopped  short.  Miss  Leigh,  in  insult,  when  they 
had  seen 

My  face — I  must  have  had  an  awful  look. 

And  so  I  liyed :  the  weeks  passed  on — I  liyed, 
’Twas  liying  my  old  tramp-life  o’er  again. 

But  this  time  in  a  dream,  and  hunted  round 
By  some  prodigious  Dream-fear  at  my  back. 
Which  ended,  yet:  my  brain  cleared  presently, 
And  there  I  sat  one  evening,  by  the  road, 

/,  Marian  Erie,  myself  alone,  undone. 

Facing  a  sunset  low  upon  the  fats. 

As  if  it  were  the  finish  of  all  time — 

The  great  red  stone  upon  my  sepulcher. 

Which  angels  were  too  weak  to  roll  away." 

The  rest  is  soon  told.  Aurona,  Marian, 
and  the  child  go  together  to  Italy,  a  report 
having  previously  reached  them  that  llom- 
ney  and  Lady  Waldemar  have  been  mar¬ 
ried.  One  glorious  evening  he  himself 
appears  before  them,  to  announce  the 
error  of  this  report,  the  ruin  of  all  his 
schemes,  the  conflagration  of  the  old  h.all, 
which  he  had  turned  into  a  phalanstery 
for  wretches  who  brought  it  down  over 
his  head,  and  his  intention  to  claim  Mari¬ 
an  still  as  his  wife.  She  appears  herself  to 
address  him : 

“  *  Romney,’  she  began, 

‘  My  great,  go^  angel,  Romney.’  Then  at 
first 

I  knew  that  Marian  Erie  was  beautiful. 

She  stood  there,  still  and  pallid  as  a  saint, 
Dilated  like  a  saint  in  ecstasy. 

As  if  the  floating  moonshine  interposed 
Betwixt  her  foot  and  the  earth,  and  raised 
her  up 

To  float  upon  it  ‘  I  had  left  my  child 
Who  sleeps,’  she  said,  ‘and  having  drawn 
this  way, 

I  heard  you  speaking.  Friend  I  confirm  me 
now. 

You  take  this  Marian,  such  as  wicked  men 
Have  made  her,  for  your  honorable  wife?’ 
The  thrilling,  solemn,  proud,  pathetic  voice. 
He  stretched  his  arms  out  toward  the  thrill¬ 
ing  voice. 

As  if  to  draw  it  on  to  his  embrace, 

‘  I  take  her,  as  God  made  her,  and  as  men 
Must  fail  to  unmake  her,  for  my  honored 
wife.’  ” 

VOL.  XLIII.— NO.  L 


Aurora,  too,  confirms  this,  and  Marian’s 
answer  illustrates  the  nature  of  her  devo 
tion : 

“  ‘  Thanks, 

My  great  Aurora.’  Forward  then  she  sprang. 

And  drooping  her  impassioned  spaniel  head. 

With  all  its  broad  abandonment  of  curls 

On  Romney’s  feet,  we  heard  the  kisses  drawn 

Through  sobs  upon  the  foot,  upon  the 
ground — 

‘  0  Romney  1  0  my  angel  I  0  unchanged! 

Though,  since  we’ve  parted,  I  have  past  the 
mve; 

Buf  death  itself  could  only  better  thee. 

Not  change  thee  I  Thee  I  do  not  thank  at 
all; 

I  but  thank  God  who  made  thee  what  thou 
srt. 

So  wholly  godlike.’” 

Yet  she  tells  him — 

‘“You  and  I 

Must  never,  never,  never  join  hands  so’  ” — 

and  abides  by  her  resolve  to  live  apart, 
and  consecrate  the  rest  of  her  dim  life  to 
the  care  of  her  child.  Romney  announces 
to  Aurora  his  penitence  for  self-confidence 
in  his  schemes,  his  tardy  appreciation  of 
her  genius,  and  the  calamity  which  has 
overtaken  him  of  incurable  blindness. 
This  mutilation  (which  we  consider  in 
every  point  of  view  offensive)  enables 
Aurora  to  confide  the  secret  of  her  own 
attachment  to  him,  and  the  poem  concludes 
with  the  m:tgnificent  verses  expressing  the 
triumph  of  love  which  are  already  familiar 
to  most  readers. 

In  an  artistic  point  of  view,  this  work 
h.a8  all  the  defects  and  all  the  excellences 
of  the  authoress’s  style.  Those  excel¬ 
lences  more  than  counterbalance  the  de¬ 
fects.  But  it  is  a  work  written  with  an 
evident  purpose,  and  it  openly  challenges 
criticism  ethically.  We  can  not  give  a 
favorable  verdict.  Romney  tells  Aurora, 
in  that  early  scene,  that  women  never  es¬ 
timate  principles,  but  only  persons.  Mrs. 
Browning  has  done  her  best  to  establish 
the  truth  of  this  dictum.  If,  as  she  her¬ 
self  declares,  “  wrong  thoughts  make 
wrong  poems,”  there  is  much  to  censure 
in  this  one.  TTie  estimate  she  gives  of  the 
French  and  the  eulogy  of  Louis  Napoleon 
which  follows  it,  is  a  glaring  evidence  of  a 
judgment  easily  misled  by  the  outw'ard 
show  of  things,  and  arrested  by  the  sern- 
hlance  of  Power. 

We  do  not  intend  to  diverge  into  the 
field  of  politics  to  point  out  in  what  man¬ 
ner  their  “  twice  absolute”  Emperor  re- 
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preaent.%  this  “  poet  of  the  nations,”  or  how  I 
“  his  purple  is  lined  with  the  democracy.” 
It  is  more  within  the  scope  of  our  purpose 
to  contend  with  those  peculiar  views  of 
reform  and  social  philosmihy  which  this 
volume  has  for  its  text.  There  is  a  wide¬ 
spread  and  growing  error  to  w'hich  its  suc¬ 
cess  has  given  a  new  impulse — an  error 
founded  in  a  truth,  perhaps,  but  none  the 
less  fatal.  We  allude  to  the  mistake  of 
exaggerating  the  effect  of  Art — whether 
as  exhibited  through  Music,  Painting,  or 
l*oetry — in  ameliorating  or  elevating  the 
condition  of  the  m.a.sses  of  the  peoj)le  in 
any  age  or  country.  It  probably  results 
from  a  transference  of  the  feelings  and 
sympathies,  which  arise  from  or  are  iK»ssi-  i 
ble  only  under  a  certain  degree  of  culture,  ■ 
to  spheres  where  thjit  culture  does  not  | 
exist.  But,  however  originating.  History  ^ 
and  our  every-<lay  experience  combine  to 
demonstrate  the  error.  Art  and  the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  jKietic  sentiments  follow,  or 
are  contemjioraneous  wdth  an  age  of  pros- 
jierity.  They  do  not  constitute,  nor  can 
they  supply  the  place  of  material  comforts 
and  free  institutions.  Artistic  culture, 
far  from  st.anding  in  the  place  of  philan¬ 
thropic  effort,  depends  upon  the  success 
of  tfiat  effort  for  its  own  permanence. 
Men  must  be  fed,  clothed,  and  w'ashed, 
ere  ever  “  the  essential  prophet’s  word 
comes  in  power  ”  to  awaken,  elevate,  and  | 
sustain  their  nobler  ener^es.  Mr.  Iluskin,  ' 
among  many  lasting  obligations  conferred 
on  Art,  has  yet  done  something  to  .adorn 
this  error ;  ami  his  agreement  with  the 
general  drift  of  this  imem  may  account 
mr  the  exaggerated  estim.ate  of  it  which  he 
has  just  recorded.*  He  has  found  in  the 
higher  classes  of  our  society,  .alre.ady  dis- 
jKised  to  extend  beyond  its  due  limits  the 
dom.ain  of  Taste^  a  \vide  sympathy  with 
its  eloquent  exposition  of  its  laws,  even 
when  he  most  misconceives  their  applic.a- 
tion.  But  in  a  more  stirring  time,  it  wa.s 
a  similar,  though  far  grander  Art-worship, 
a  like  contempt  of  material  wmnts  and  de- 

!)reciation  of  politic.al  struggles,  that  with- 
leld  many  of  the  noblest  minds  of  Europe 
from  a  comprehension  of  the  gre.at  head, 
or  a  full  sympathy  with  the  greater  hc.art, 
of  the  gigantic  Goethe. 

An  attentive  examin.ation  of  the  latter 
books  of  Mrs.  Browning’s  poem  will  con¬ 
vince  any  one  that  we  are  not  unjust  in 
charging  her  with  comparative  contempt 

*  See  Appendix  to  “  Tlie  Elements  of  Draw  ing.” 


for  the  material  .agencies  of  civilization, 
and  disparagement,  through  precept  and 
example,  ot  philanthropic  effort.  Here 
are  some  of  the  pa.s8ages  in  which  the 
moral  of  the  whole  book  is,  as  it  tvere, 
summed  up : 

“  I  walked  on,  musing  with  my.sclf 
On  life  and  art,  and  whether,  after  all, 

A  larger  metaphysics  might  not  help 
Our  physics,  a  completer  poetry 
Adjust  our  daily  life  and  vulgar  wants 
More  fully  than  the  special  outside  plans, 
Phalamstories  and  material  institutes. 

The  civil  conscriptions  and  lay  monasteries 
Preferre<l  hy  modem  thinkers,  as  they  thought 
The  bread  of  man  indetnl  made  all  his  life, 
.\nd  wa.shing  seven  times  in  the  ‘  People’s 
baths’ 

Were  sovereign  for  a  people’s  leprosy.” 

. “  What  we  are,  imports  us  more 

Than  what  wo  eat ;  and  life,  you’ve  granted 
me, 

Develops  from  within.” — P.  .S44. 

Yet  our  physics  must  be  seen  to  first. 
A  truckle-bed  is  after  all  a  narrow  study 
for  a  metaphysician.  It  is  but  poor  com¬ 
fort  to  a  starving  wretch  to  tell  him  that 
it  imports  him  more  wh.at  he  #>,  th.an 
I  ''.'h.at  be  eats.  It  must  Ik*  a  complete  poe- 
:  try  indeed  th.at  will  undertake  the  work 
I  of  Mr.  Mayhew  among  the  criminals,  or 
solve  the  problem  of  female  labor  in  our 
large  cities.  Tliere  is  some  poetry  that  is 
remly  a  power  among  the  better  portion 
of  the  laboring  cla.sse8  of  a  n.'ition :  but 
neither  Burns  nor  Schiller  penetrates  to 
those  dejiths  where  the  zeal  of  a  philan¬ 
thropist  is  most  beneficent.  We  require 
something  more  tangible  to  touch  the 
under-current  masses:  the  means  of  daily 
I  bread  and  the  first  rudiments  of  know¬ 
ledge.  Poetry  about  poetry  is  the  Last 
thing  to  descend  to  the  peojde.  We  sus- 
)ect  the  large  sale  of  “  Aurora  Leigh  ” 
las  done  but  little  to  renovate  or  purify 
!  the  alleys  of  London.  We  doubt  not  the 
'  good  effect  of  the  Manchester  Exhibition, 

I  the  Handel  and  Haydn  festivals,  on  many 
even  of  our  common  workmen  ;  but  their 
influence  is  insignificant  couqtared  with 
j  the  benefit  that  would  result  to  England 
from  a  good  system  of  Secular  Education. 

I  The  new  Venetian  lecture-room  at  Dub- 
I  lin,  and  the  hints  from  IVIr.  Ruskin  which 
I  have  been  acted  on  in  its  construction, 
j  must  have  gone  far  to  elevate  the  ta.ste  of 
I  the  masonic  craft,  but  we  8usj)ect  that  the 
I  Northumberliind  baths  and  the  Xational 
I  School  have  done  still  more  for  the  morals 
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and  ho.ilth  of  the  city.  In  the  wilder  dis¬ 
tricts  of  England,  in  the  moors  of  Ireland, 
in  Connemara  or  Cahirseveen,  this  ro¬ 
mance  of  art  appears  in  its  full  absurdity. 
You  must  dram  those  waste  lands,  put 
windows  into  those  mud  cabins,  and  teach 
their  ragged  inm.ates  to  read  and  to  work, 
else  the  “  prophet  and  the  poet  ”  will  only 
“  thunder  down  ”  in  the  guise  of  some 
wide-mouthed  agitator  preying  on  the 
p.assions  and  ignorance  around  him.  It  is 
well  to  know  that  man  develops  from 
within,  that  oivtward  schemes  are  but  im¬ 
perfect  methods,  and  that  we  ought  not 
to  sever  poetry  from  the  actual  world. 
But  if  we  doubt  too  much  of  our  powers 
for  doing  good — of  the  possibility  of  les¬ 
sening  by  enduring  effort  the  ills  around  | 
us,  we  fall  into  a  profitless  despair,  or  a  I 
false  content  more  truly  named  indiffer- 1 
once ;  “  Though  we  fail  indeed,”  our  au-  j 
thoress  tells  us : 

"  You — I — a  score  of  such  weak  workers — He 
Fails  never.  If  He  can  not  work  by  us 
He  will  work  over  us.  Does  He  want  a  man, 
Much  less  a  woman,  think  you?  Every  time 
The  star  winks  there,  so  many  souls  are  bom. 
Who  all  shall  work  too.  Let  our  own  be  calm : 
We  should  be  ashamed  to  sit  beneath  those 
stars. 

Impatient  that  we're  nothing.” 

Ashamed  ?  no  proud  rather,  that  we 
feel  so  tleeply  the  greatness  of  each  atom  i 
of  God’s  work.  There  is  here,  ami  in  the  ! 
m.agnificent  poetry  at  the  conclusion  of' 
the  book,  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  ' 
Lotos  Eaters — the  most  fat.al,  because  the  ! 
most  fascinating  form  of  the  laisnez  faire —  1 
an  :u*quiescence  in  the  “  Everlasting  No !”  ! 
The  whole  world  would  come  right,  we 
are  told,  if  we  leave  it  to  God.  It  iront. 
Is  it  not  one  of  the  truisms  of  our  morali¬ 
ty,  th.at  where  evil  is  active,  good  must 
be  strenuous  on  all  sides,  or  the  fair  fabric 
will  go  to  ruin  while  the  ministers  he  sent 
to  keep  it  sound  are  singing  hymns  ? 

Hoinney  Leigh  himself  seems  to  be 
tre.ated  no  leas  unfairly  than  the  cause  he 
represents.  There  are  absurd  philanthro¬ 
pies  in  abundance,  pretentious  schemes 
with  no  heart  in  them,  false  and  idle. 
Had  the  hero  of  this  poem  advocated  the 
most  impractic.able  of  these,  his  punish¬ 
ment  had  been  too  severe.  Let  us  see 
how  Mr.  Stephens,  of  the  “  Cambridge 
Essays,”  wouhi  phra.se  it  ?  Romney  Leigh 
for  being  a  philanthropist — to  be  rejected 


and  lectured  by  his  mistress — to  have  his 
intended  wife  stolen  from  him — to  try 
every  thing,  to  succeed  in  nothing — to  be 
laughed  at  by  every  body — to  lose  his  mo¬ 
ney — to  have  his  house  burned  about  bis 
ears — to  get  both  his  eyes  knocked  out — 
to  beg  pardon  of  his  old  mistress  at  last, 
and  confess  that  she  was  all  right  and  he 
was  all  wrong — to  have  her  to  take  charge 
of  him  afterwards  in  his  mutilated  state ! ! ! 

But  Romney’s  schemes  were  not  so  im¬ 
practicable  ;  he  was  too  good  and  too 
great  a  man  to  devote  his  whole  life  and 
energy  to  an  honest  cause  without  some 
beneficent  result.  He  did  more  holy  work 
in  his  tender  care  and  reformation  of  those 
{K>or  girls  in  London,  than  his  cousin’s 
jioems  could  effect,  were  they  much  bet¬ 
ter  th:ui  we  can  imagine  them  to  have 
been.  If  he  erred,  it  was  through  excess 
of  faith  and  ho|>e  and  charity  ;  by  trusting 
too  much  the  effect  of  kindness  in  re¬ 
moulding  rough  natures ;  by  a  want  of 
practical  distrust.  “Dear  Romney,  you’re 
the  poet,”  Aurora  says  herself ;  and  some 
one  well  sings — 

‘‘  To  have  the  deep,  poetic  heart. 

Is  more  than  all  poetic  fame.” 

We  do  not  blame  Mrs.  Browning  for 
not  doing  what  she  does  not  profess  to 
do — she  has,  indeed,  professed  too  much — 
but  for  doing  wrongly  part  of  what  she 
does.  The  work — full  of  beauty,  large¬ 
heartedness,  and  valor,  though  it  be — has 
artistic  defects  sufticient  to  render  it  un¬ 
worthy  the  place  assigned  to  it  by  a  great 
critic,  as  the  gre.atest  poem  of  the  century ; 
it  would  h.ave  had  a  more  prominent  po¬ 
sition  in  the  first  rank  had  it  taught  a  truer 
and  a  nobler  lesson. 

Perhaps  the  worst  effect  of  exaggera¬ 
tion  is  that  it  excites  the  opi>osite  ex¬ 
treme.  When  Art  is  advocated  by  the 
depreciation  of  the  other  influences  for 
the  elevation  of  mankind,  it  receives  the 
deepest  injury.  They  w'ho  ignore  its  real 
glory  and  grandeur  retaliate  by  a  corre¬ 
sponding  depreciation.  The  great  agen¬ 
cies  for  harmonizing  and  adorning  life 
should  go  hand  in  hand.  The  world  [>ro8- 
pers  then,  when  “  the  poet  and  the  philan¬ 
thropist  stand  side  by  side”  in  grand 
ecjuality  ;  and  its  nmgh  labor  is  most  en¬ 
nobled  when  music  and  poetry  accompany 
and  complement  the  worker’s  toil. 
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From  the  BrlUth  Qoarterlj. 

THE  WONDERS  OF  ELECTRICITY; 

^OR,  ANDREW  CROSSE,  THE  ELECTRICIAN.* 


[Phenomena:  School  exploits — His  Lightning  Apparatus — His  Dissection  of  Thunder-clouds — Explor¬ 
ing  Wires  sucking  the  Liglitnings — Hall  of  Thunder-bolts — Fiery  character  of  November  Fogs — Combus¬ 
tion  of  the  Sea — The  Gallopping  Winds — Tearing  up  Towns  by  the  Roots — How  hp  made  Crystals — 
Devils  dancing  on  the  Lightning- wires — Hatching  Eggs  by  Lightning — The  Electrical  Insects — Little  Boys 
and  Girls  at  opposite  Poles — Electrified  Potatoes — Preserving  Milk  and  Meat  by  Lightning — Belting  the 
Earth  with  Cables  and  Wires.] 


Not  far  from  the  town  of  Taunton 
there  recently  dwelt  a  man  who  w'ould 
have  been  regarded  as  a  kind  of  enchanter 
had  he  lived  in  a  less  intelligeut  age.  The  . 
su}>er8titious  peasant  would  have  quicken-  j 
ed  his  step  as  he  passed  along  the  road, ' 
overarched  with  solemn  trees,  which  ran 
not  far  from  the  mansion  of  the  magician ; 
or  if  he  had  stopped,  it  would  have  been 
to  direct  your  eye  to  the  poles  fastened  to  ' 
the  summits  of  the  tallest  trees,  and  to 
tell  you  in  a  whisper  that  these  were  the 
wands  by  which  the  sorcerer  conjured  up 
storms,  or  controlled  them,  at  pleasure.  ; 
You  would  be  informed  that  this  wonder¬ 
ful  being  could  draw  fire  from  mist,  and 
extract  streams  of  sparks  from  the  drift-  i 
ing  fog.  He  could  entice  the  lightnings 
from  heaven,  and  put  them  into  his  vials, 
or  use  them  to  mase  sport  for  his  friends. 
He  played  wdth  thunderbolts  as  if  they 
were  harmless  toys,  and  handled  the  red 
8h:ifts  of  the  tempest  as  if  he  had  forged 
them  himself.  And  this  man  too,  it  was 
said,  had  learnt  many  secrets  of  nature, 
and  could  tell  how  she  made  her  crvstals, 
and  slowly  fonned  her  minerals  m  the 
caverns  of  the  earth — nay,  it  was  rumored 
that  he  could  beat  her  at  her  own  work, 
and  had  actually  fashioned  divers  sub¬ 
stances  the  like  of  which  had  never  yet 
been  discovered  in  the  ground.  But 
stranger  than  all,  it  was  believed  that  this 
great  enchanter  could  produce  creeping 
things  that  had  life  in  tnern,  by  means  of 
hb  mystic  arts,  for  had  he  not  thrown  his 
electrical  spells  over  dead  minerals  and 
pobonous  liquids,  and  constrained  them  to 
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bring  forth  insects  which  were  perfect  in 
all  their  parts,  and  as  vigorous  as  if  they 
had  been  hatched  without  any  magical 
compulsion  ? 

Much  more,  too,  you  would  have  heard 
respecting  the  deeds  of  this  mighty  wiz¬ 
ard,  all  expressed  in  muffled  tones,  and 
doubtless  with  sundry  embellishments 
such  as  the  popular  fancy  loves  to  employ 
when  it  approaches  the  dim  region  of  the 
supernatural.  But  in  good  sooth  Andrew 
Crosse — that  was  the  name  of  the  magi¬ 
cian — was  not  less  remarkable  in  the  eyes 
of  men  of  science  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  than  he  would  have  been  to  a  Somer¬ 
setshire  peasant  in  the  days  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets.  Many  a  distinguished  philoso¬ 
pher  listened  eagerly,  and  with  unfeigned 
astonishment,  to  the  accounts  of  his  re¬ 
searches  ;  and  those  who  visited  hb  man¬ 
sion  of  Thunder — for  such  it  might  be 
called — gazed  with  surprise  on  his  gigan¬ 
tic  apparatus  for  gathering  the  electric 
fluid  from  the  atmosphere,  and  watched 
him  with  no  little  dread  whilst  he  operat¬ 
ed  on  the  lightnings  which  lay  coiled  up 
in  his  Leyden  jars.  True,  hb  name  is  not 
extensively  knowm  except  among  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  science,  for  Crosse  was  a  mod¬ 
est,  unpresuming  man,  a  diligent  student 
of  nature,  who  was  more  bent  upon  ex¬ 
ploring  her  secrets  than  on  blowing  the 
trunijMJt  of  his  own  exploits.  But  careless 
as  he  was  of  public  attention  whilst  living, 
it  b  the  more  necessary  that  justice  should 
be  rendered  to  his  labors  now  that  he  i.s 
dead ;  and  therefore  it  is  with  no  small 
pleasure  that  w’e  refer  our  readers  to  the 
I  volume,  in  which  his  widow  has  collected 
;  some  memorials  of  his  life  and  researches, 
i  Brief  and  disjointed  these  certainly  are ; 
'  but  the  writer  lays  claim  to  no  literary 
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merit  in  the  execution  of  her  work ;  and 
considering  how  difficult  it  is  for  relatives 
to  wield  the  biographical  pen  with  discre¬ 
tion,  we  say  much  when  we  say  that  she 
has  produced  a  judicious  and  unpretend¬ 
ing  book. 

Andrew  Crosse  was  bom  in  1784.  He 
was  the  descendant  of  a  respectable  fam¬ 
ily  long  established  at  Fyne  Court,  in  the 
manor  of  Broomfield.  It  is  of  little  mo¬ 
ment  to  say  that  the  head  of  the  race  is 
supposed  to  have  come  over  with  the 
Conqueror.  Whose  forefathers  did  not, 
we  should  like  to  know  ?  The  quantity 
of  ancestral  gentlemen  who  accompanied 
the  Norman  marauder  appears  to  have 
been  prodigious ;  and  if  William  could 
have  foreseen  that  he  was  foun<ling  pedi¬ 
grees  by  the  thousand,  he  would  assured¬ 
ly  have  been  proud  of  his  genealogical 
achievements.  Young  Crosse  received  a 
somewhat  ratnbling  education.  He  was 
taken  to  F'rance  for  a  time,  and  learned  to 
speak  French  fluently  as  a  child,  but  to¬ 
tally  forgot  it  as  a  man.  He  was  taught 
Greek  before  he  studied  Latin,  and  couhl 
write  in  the  language  of  Ilelhis  before  he 
could  even  scrawl  in  his  own  mother 
tongue.  For  a  period  of  more  than  nine 
years  he  was  sent  to  Seyer’s  school,  at 
the  Fort,  Bristol,  where  Eagles,  the 
“  Sketcher  ”  of  Blackirood,  Broderip,  the 
naturalist,  Jenkyns,  Master  of  Balliol,  and 
others  of  subsequent  note,  were  his  school¬ 
fellows.  There,  as  he  says,  he  was  caned, 
on  an  average,  not  less  than  three  times  a 
day  for  seven  years,  though  never  once 
formally  flogged.  Andrew  was  a  wild, 
laughing  lad,  passionately  fond  of  a  frolic, 
and  doubtless  entitled  to  a  little  scourg¬ 
ing  occasionally  ;  but  Seyer  dealt  out  his 
blows  with  undistinguishing  liberality. 
For,  once,  when  the  boy  was  rehearsing 
his  Virgil,  the  pedagogue  happened  to 
look  at  the  book,  and  found  that  a  large 
portion  was  tom  out,  his  pupil  having  re¬ 
peated  his  lessons  day  after  day  from  me¬ 
mory  alone.  Instead  of  expressing  any 
surprise  at  the  feat,  the  master  inflicted  a 
caning,  though  the  leaves  had  been  re¬ 
moved  by  a  malicious  schoolmate ;  and 
whenever  his  temper  was  particularly 
awry,  the  eijuitable  Seyer  would  ask  to 
look  at  the  Virgil,  and  administer  a  dose  of 
castigation  as  if  the  offense  were  perfectly 
new  and  unliquidated.  During  these  nine 
years,  too,  Andrew  never  had  enough  to 
eat:  the  mistress  compelled  him  to  feed 
on  “  vile  black  potatoes,”  and  a  conglom¬ 


erate  of  fatty  refuse  which  was  dignified 
with  the  name  of  “  hashed  mutton.”  One 
little  retaliatory  act  on  the  part  of  the  boy 
is  worthy  of  mention,  because  it  shows 
that  his  taste  for  mischief  had  something 
of  a  scientific  turn.  Seyer  detected  him 
one  day  in  the  process  of  manufacturing 
rocket  powder,  and  having  carried  off  the 
inflammable  mixture,  it  was  placed  on  the 
window-sill  of  a  room,  and  locked  up  for 
the  time.  To  recapture  it  was  impossible, 
but  it  occurred  to  the  bereaved  youth 
that  he  might  perhaps  fire  the  compound 
by  means  of  a  burning-glass.  A  lens  was 
procured ;  the  sun  was  shining ;  its  rays 
were  speedily  concentrated,  and  to  the 
infinite  delight  of  the  lad  a  brilliant  explo¬ 
sion  ensued.  “  It  was  well,”  said  he,  “  that 
the  house  was  not  set  on  fire ;  as  for  me, 
I  was  reckless  of  all  consequences.” 

Mr.  Crosse  always  attributed  his  scien¬ 
tific  tendencies  to  an  amusing  cause :  ho 
had  a  good  appetite,  and  this  made  him 
an  electrician.  The  reader  will  scarcely 
see  how,  for  there  are  thousands  of  boys 
equally  endowed  with  gastric  energy,  who 
never  rise  to  eminence  in  any  thing.  The 
explanation,  however,  is  this:  the  draw¬ 
ing-master  lived  at  some  distance  from 
Seyer’s  establishment,  and  not  far  from 
his  residence  there  stood  a  tavern  where 
joints  of  beef,  beautifully  boiled  and  beau¬ 
tifully  roasted,  were  exhibited  in  the  win¬ 
dow  in  alluring  array.  To  a  boy  with  a 
lively  appetite,  who  was  fed  on  vile  black 

tKitatoes,  mutton  conglomerate,  and  other 
loarding-school  atrocities,  the  vision  of 
such  dainties,  all  in  a  state  of  orthodox 
cookery,  was  peculiarly  impressive.  But 
to  taste  them  was  bliss ;  that  bliss  he 
thought  he  might  frequently  enjoy  if  he 
could  obtain  leave  to  accompany  his  com¬ 
panions  on  their  excursions  to  the  artist’s 
house.  Professing  to  be  smitten  with  a 
love  of  the  tine  arts,  he  jirocured  the  re¬ 
quisite  permission,  and  commenced  a  se¬ 
ries  of  studies  in  boiled  and  roast.  Whilst 
thus  engaged  on  one  occasion,  his  eye  was 
attracted  by  a  syllabus  of  certain  lectures 
to  be  delivered  on  Natural  Philosophy. 
These  he  resolved  to  attend.  The  second 
course  was  on  electricity ;  and  such  was 
the  fascination  this  subject  exercised,  that 
his  future  pursuits,  as  he  says,  were  at 
once  decided.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
the  liking  for  electrometers  and  voltaic 
batteries  would  have  been  excited  by 
other  means,  even  if  the  tavern  in  ques¬ 
tion  had  never  displayed  a  single  joint, 
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or  produced  a  single  drop  of  gravT' ;  but  suits  which  demanded  an  e.xtraordinary 
we  can  not  deny  that  the  rampant  appetite  amount  of  patient  toil,  and  to  the  imita- 
of  the  youth,  and  the  cruel  cuisine  of  the  tion  of  processes  which  Nature  conducts 
mistress,  contributed  to  hasten  the  result,  in  such  a  calm,  deliberate  way,  that  cen- 
Nor  was  it  long  before  Andrew  intro-  turies  seem  to  go  for  moments  in  her 
duced  some  of  the  wonders  of  electricity  CTcat  laboratory.  Not  that  Mr.  Crosse’s 
to  the  notice  of  his  schoolfellows.  To  one  duties  as  justice  of  the  i)eace,  landed  pro- 
so  full  of  fun  the  painful  surprises  of  the  prietor,  or  head  of  a  mmily,  were  at  all 
Leyden  vial  must  have  opened  out  a  neglected — no  man  appears  to  have  been 
source  of  exquisite  enjoyment.  The  more  conscious  of  his  responsibility  on 
younger  lads,  as  might  be  elected,  were  these  points — but  his  chief  business  in  this 
freely  victimized.  A  large  box,  without  world,  secularly  speaking,  was  to  culti- 
door,  was  set  on  one  end  in  the  hall,  and  vate  electricity,  and  to  draw  out  new  uses 
at  the  back  there  appeared  a  transparency  for  its  wonderful  powers.  And  if  ever 
representing  a  place  which  is  said  to  have  mortal  succeeded  in  taming  this  fiery 
a  peculiar  sort  of  pavement,  very  excel-  spirit,  and  compelling  it  to  drudge  like 
lent,  but  very  insuWantial.  A  horrible  some  fettered,  but  sleepless  familijir — if 
object,  with  a  pitchfork  in  hand,  hovered  ever,  on  the  other  hand,  philosopher 
in  front  of  the  view,  whilst  at  one  side  knew  how  to  exhibit  it  in  its  might,  forc- 
there  stood  a  figure  dressed  like  a  witch,  ing  it  to  display  its  strength  in  angry  but 
and  attended  by  a  familiar  spirit  of  a  measured  leaps  of  flame,  which  burnt  or 
somewhat  corporal  cast.  The  patient  dissipated  all  that  opposed,  Andrew  Crosse 
was  either  driven  or  enticed  to  the  spot,  was  assuredly  the  man. 
and  whilst  gazing  on  the  spectacle,  and  In  visiting  his  seat  at  Broomfield,  the 
wondering  what  the  mystery  could  mean,  splendid  apparatus  he  employed  for  ex- 
the  contents  of  a  Leyden  jar  w’ere  sent  tracting  electricity  from  the  atmosmhere 
through  his  person.  Boy  after  boy  was  would  first  arrest  the  attention.  Fancy 
thus  led  into  the  snare,  and  received  a  the  electric  telegraph  of  our  railways 
hearty  shock,  to  his  own  excessive  aston-  stretching  across  a  forest,  with  its  ptjsts 
ishment,  but  to  the  infinite  delight  of  his  mounted  on  the  to^)s  of  the  highest  trees, 
tormentors.  Need  we  say  that  the  lead-  and  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  form 
er  of  the  revels — the  high-priest  of  the  some  idea  of  the  scene  in  Mr.  Crosse’s 
performance — was  Andrew  Crosse?  It  park.  Far  overhead  ran  wires  supjwrted 
was  in  sport  that  he  commenced  his  eleo-  by  poles  which  rose  from  the  summits  of 
trical  operations,  with  nothing  but  a  the  trees,  and  were  provided  with  an  in- 
broken  barometer  tube  for  his  machine,  sulating  arrangement  to  prevent  the  dis¬ 
and  an  apothecary’s  vial  for  his  battery ;  persion  of  the  fluid.  The  duty  of  these 
but  before  many  years  had  elapsed  he  was  wires  was  to  fetch  in  the  electricity  from 
lord  of  the  finest  apparatus  in  the  king-  the  clouds  and  the  fogs,  so  that  it  might 
dom,  and  was  ardently  engaged  in  con-  be  examined  at  ease  by  the  owner  of  the 
ducting  some  of  the  most  remarkable  ex-  mansion.  Within  the  building  there  was 
perinients  which  philosopher  ever  under-  a  large  room  with  an  arched  roof^  origin- 
took  or  accomplisned.  ally  intended  for  a  music  hall,  but  now 

The  liking  tor  science  thus  developed  occupied  by  voltaic  batteries,  galvanic 
in  the  youth  become  the  master-passion  piles,  electrical  jars,  and  other  implements 
of  the  man.  After  studying  for  a  time  at  of  philosophy.  It  was  a  place  where 
Oxford — which  he  described  as  a  “per-  strange  processes  were  in  progress,  and 
feet  hell  upon  earth” — ^he  found  himself  in  where  subtle  streams  of  fluid,  flowing  in 
possession  of  a  comfortable  fortune  on  silent  but  ceasi'less  currents,  were  busily 
attaining  his  majority,  and  established  employed  in  piling  up  little  mineral  fabrics, 
himselfquietly  in  the  family  nest  at  Broom-  and  compelling  the  obedient  atoms  to 
field.  There  his  days  were  spent,  with  fashion  themselves  into  exquisite  forms  of 
little  exception,  not  in  dull,  ignoble  vege-  crystal  achitecturc.  But  it  was  a  place 
tation,  like  many  a  country  squire,  nor  also  where  the  same  element  might  be 
yet  in  making  orders  on  putative  fathers,  seen  in  its  pride,  and  where  it  might  also 
and  passing  indignant  sentences  on  hard-  be  heard  in  its  wrath  ;  for  all  thost!  wires 
ended  poachers,  like  many  a  country  could  be  made  to  pour  their  supplies  into 
magistrate,  but  a  large  portion  of  his  a  large  brass  conductor,  fixed  and  in¬ 
lime  was  devoted  to  philosophical  pur-  sulated  on  a  table  in  the  organ  gallery. 
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and  fittingly  inscribed  with  the  words, 
Noli  me  tangere.  Not  far  from  this  con¬ 
ductor  was  another  brass  ball  forming  the 
extremity  of  a  metallic  arrangement  by 
w’hich  the  electricity  might  be  convoyed 
out  of  the  building  into  the  moist  ground 
around.  There  was  a  contrivance  too  by 
which  the  current,  when  its  strength  be¬ 
came  perilously  great,  or  when  its  services 
were  not  required,  might  bo  turned  off 
altogether,  and  discharged  into  the  soil 
without  entering  the  apartment.  But  if 
the  magician  wi.shed  to  observe  the  play 
of  the  fiery  element,  it  was  easy  to  in¬ 
crease  or  diminish  the  distance  between 
the  two  bra.s8  knobs,  and  thus  to  regulate 
the  charge  to  be  received  by  the  huge 
b.attery  employed.  Then,  if  there  were 
any  electricity  astir  in  the  atmosphere, 
those  balls  would  be  sure  to  reveal  the 
fact,  and  a  succession  of  sparks  and  ex¬ 
plosions,  augmenting  in  rapidity  sis  the 
commotion  mcresised,  would  ensible  the 
observer  to  see  into  the  storm  as  it  were, 
and  to  listen  to  its  doings  related  in  its 
OttTi  voice. 

The  results  were  surprising.  With  this 
noble  searching  a|)paratus  ]\fr.  Crosse  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtsiimng  an  insight  into  the 
composition  of  thunder-cloud  such  as  no 
one  else  had  done  before  him.  Imagine 
a  dense  mass  of  vapour  approaching  the 
electric.al  observatory  on  a  sultry  sum¬ 
mer’s  day.  No  sooner  does  its  margin 
arrive  overhead  the  exploring  wire  than 
the  brass  balls  begin  to  announce  the 
commencement  of  the  fray.  A  spark  is 
seen,  a  detonation  heard,  and  these  heralds 
of  the  tempest  are  followed  by  a  series  of 
mimic  fla.sncs  and  explo.sions  somewhat 
slowly  delivere<l,  for  they  may  not  perhaps 
exceed  nine  or  ten  duiitig  the  first  minute 
of  the  convulsion.  Then  there  is  a  j»ause, 
but  .after  a  while  the  apparatus  gives  forth 
another  set  of  sjiarks  and  snappings,  equal 
in  number,  equ.al  also  in  force  to  those 
which  h.ave  just  been  exhibited,  but  dif¬ 
fering  in  this  particular — tb.at  if  the  first 
consisted  of  negative  electricity,  the 
second  will  consist  of  the  contrary  de¬ 
scription.  Another  p.ause  takes  place ; 
.and  then  the  sparks  begin  to  leap  from 
ball  to  ball,  but  with  greater  vigor  and 
rapidity  than  before;  these  are  discharges 
of  negative  electricity  as  .at  the  outset, 
and,  when  they  have  p.a.ssed,  a  simihar  set 
of  positive  eruptions  invariably  ensues. 
Ag.ain  the  apparatus  becomes  silent,  but 
it  is  only  for  a  short  interval :  a  more 


numerous  and  brilliant  succession  of  flashes 
soon  announces  that  another  zone  of  ne¬ 
gative  vapor  is  sweeping  aloft,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  after  a  brief  respite  by  a  corre¬ 
sponding  zone  ot  positive  electricity.  The 
intervals  of  repose  now  grow  shorter,  and 
at  length  a  stre^am  of  fire  is  seen  to  pour 
from  one  conductor  to  the  other,  broken 
only  by  the  change  from  one  kind  of  fluid 
'  to  its  opposite.  >Vhen  the  center  of  the 
I  cloud  has  reached  the  spot,  and  the  ex- 
j  ploring  wires  are  sucking  the  lightnings 
j  from  its  heart,  the  effect  is  inconceivably 
fine.  With  tlie  thunder  roaring  around 
the  buihliiig,  the  windows  nattling  in  their 
I  frames,  the  rain  dashing  against  the  panes, 

'  the  electric  fire  bounding  madly  from  ball 
to  ball,  .and  bursting  incessantly  as  if  en¬ 
raged  at  the  presutni)tuous  mortal  who 
j  had  dared  to  drag  it  from  its  native  sky, 
his  must  be  a  stout  heart  who  could  wit- 
j  ness  such  a  scene  without  some  feeling  of 
awe  or  even  of  alann.  For  there  is  death 
i  in  every  discharge,  if  those  conductors 
were  rashly  approiiched,  and  thousjinds 
of  Itichmans  might  perish  in  the  emptying 
of  a  single  cloud.  But  as  the  excited 
vapors  roll  on,  the  explosions  begin  to 
I  slacken  in  number,  and  a  series  of  twin 
eruptions,  alternating  with  {>eriod8  of  re¬ 
pose,  shows  that  the  latter  half  of  the 
j  cloud  corresjxmds  in  its  electrical  arrange- 
j  inents  with  the  former.  Finally,  the  lan¬ 
guid  spark  and  lazy  snap  announce  that 
'  the  hurly-burly  is  nearly  done,  or  that  the 
j  storm  is  traveling  wdth  the  remnant  of  its 
wrath  to  some  neighboring  locality. 

!  Tims  were  thmider  clouds  dissected. 

I  Mr.  Crosse  was  the  first  who  traced  and 
‘  defined  the  skeletons  of  these  aerial  rov¬ 
ers.  To  him  they  were  no  longer  like 
whales,  or  weasels,  or  camels,  or  any  thing 
a  Polonius  might  imagine  ;  but  they  were 
I  masses,  having  a  settled  electricjil  struc¬ 
ture,  complex  indeed,  but  as  regular  and 
j  harmonious  .as  tlie  belts  of  the  rainlmw. 
i  Formerly  it  Wiis  supposed  that  an  excited 
j  cloud  consisted  of  vapor  similarly  and 
equ.ally  charged  throughout  its  mass.- 
I  But  now  it  apjHjared  that  there  was  an 
1  electrical  nucleus  impregnated  with  one 
species  of  fluid,  round  which  ran  zones  of 
va|)or  arranged  in  pairs,  each  pair  exhibit¬ 
ing  positive  and  negative  action  in  turn, 
and  alternating  with  wh.at  seemed  to  be 
rings  of  rejiose.  Further,  it  was  manifest 
that  the  strength  of  the  cloud  lay  in  its 
center,  for  the  fury  of  the  discharges  gra¬ 
dually  increased  as  it  approached,  and 
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diminished  as  it  receded.  This  circum- 1 
stance  was  not  at  all  in  keeping  with ' 
what  was  known  respecting  the  disper-  i 
sion  of  the  fluid  on  insulating  plates  or ' 
globes  made  of  a  conducting  material. 
There,  the  electricity  is  most  abundant  at  | 
the  rim  or  superficies  of  the  body :  in- } 
deed,  in  a  solid  sphere  it  disposes  itself  as 
a  thin  shell  or  atmosphere  on  the  exterior,  | 
leaving  the  inner  parts  perfectly  unexcit-  j 
ed.  But  here,  in  the  cloud,  the  conditions 
appear  to  be  reversed,  and  the  fluid  aug¬ 
ments  in  power  from  the  circumference  to 
the  center. 

How  explain  this  unexpected  fact? 
Mr.  Crosse  made  it  the  topic  of  frequent 
consideration.  None  of  the  solutions  he  ' 
could  devise  seemed  to  afford  him  much  , 
satisfaction  until  one  day,  whilst  shaving, ; 
the  puzzled  philosopher  cried  out.  Eureka!  ! 
and  darted  into  his  electrical  hall  with  the 
lather  still  ornamenting  his  chin.  He  pro- ' 
ceeded  to  try  some  experiments — for  theo¬ 
ry  was  notlung  with  him  until  embalmed 
in  facts — and  speedily  convinced  himself 
that  his  surmises  were  correct. 

The  shaving  discovery  was  this.  A 
cloud  is  not  a  solid  conducting  mass,  but 
a  congregation  of  vesicles  separated  from 
each  other  by  little  intervals.  The  wa¬ 
tery  globules,  if  closely  packed  together, 
would  convey  the  electricity  from  one 
part  to  another  with  the  greatest  facility, 
but  being  estranged  by  the  action  of  calo¬ 
ric,  the  fl^uid  can  onlj^  be  projiagated  to  a 
8m.all  distance  by  direct  communication. 
Induction,  however,  commences  where 
transmission  ceases.  Hence,  if  we  sufi- 
pose  electricity  to  be  developed  in  any 
particular  spot  in  such  a  medium,  it  will 
spread  itself  circularly  as  far  as  its  energy 
will  enable  it  to  push  through  the  inter¬ 
faces  between  the  surrounding  vesicles. 
Then  it  will  begin  to  act  inductively 
through  the  air,  calling  up  the  opposite 
kind  of  fluid  in  a  ring  or  zone  of  watery 
particles,  which  ring  or  zone  will  be  con¬ 
centric  with  the  excited  nucleus.  This,  in 
its  turn,  necessitates  the  formation  of  an¬ 
other  belt  charged  with  the  contrary  spe¬ 
cies  of  electricity,  and  thus  the  whole 
cloud  is  mapped  out  into  a  series  of  elec¬ 
trical  rings,  arranged  in  pairs,  with  barren 
intervals,  and  a  central  mass,  which  Ls  the 
metropolis  of  the  stonii.  If  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  fluids  could  be  rendered  visi¬ 
ble,  and  their  presence  denoted  by  differ¬ 
ent  colors  vying  with  those  of  the  rain¬ 
bow  in  brilliancy — ^the  interspaces  being 


left  in  their  natural  condition — what  an 
impressive  spectacle  such  a  cloud  would 
present  as  it  rose  above  the  horizon, 
mounted  to  the  zenith,  and  then  spread 
its  huge  folds  over  the  heavens,  like  some 
monster  serpent — say  the  Old  Serpent  of 
Sin  let  loose  from  his  invisibility,  and  com¬ 
ing  in  horrible  magnificence  to  crush  the 
world  in  his  embrace.  In  the  absence, 
however,  of  these  pictorial  aids,  some  of 
Professor  Faraday’s  exjieriments  afford  a 
species  of  illustration  which  may  assist 
tne  reader’s  conception  of  the  case.  If  a 
number  of  small  pails  or  vessels  are  ar¬ 
ranged  within  each  other — all  being  insu¬ 
lated  by  the  interposition  of  sheets  of 
shell-lac  or  some  other  non-conducting 
substance — and  if  a  ball  charged  with 
electricity  be  su8i»ended  within  the  inner- 
I  most  vessel,  its  inductive  effects  upon  the 
whole  set  M'ill  express  in  some  degree  the 
'  action  of  the  storm-nucleus  upon  the  re- 
I  mainder  of  the  vajwrous  mass. 

Nor  is  the  interest  of  such  a  many- 
zoned  cloud*  at  all  lessened  by  the  fact 
that  it  produces  a  corresponding  disturb- 
!  ance  and  a  corresponding  distribution  of 
j  the  electricity  in  the  earth  beneath. 
Point  for  point,  ring  for  ring,  and  nucleus 
for  nucleus,  it  calls  up  an  answering  tide 
1  of  fluid  in  the  ground  by  virtue  of  its  in- 
'  ductive  powers,  the  only  difference  being 
j  that  the  positive  parts  of  the  vapor  above 
i  are  represented  by  negative  below,  and 
'  vice  versa.  Thus,  whilst  a  storm  is  rag- 
!  ing,  we  are  helplessly  stationed  between 
:  two  excited  masses,  and  if  we  were  rela- 
i  tively  as  light  as  the  paper  figures  or  pith 
;  balls  which  frolicsome  young  electricians 
'  delight  to  see  dancing  between  tw'o  me- 
j  tallic  plates,  we  might  almost  expect  to  be 
I  turned  into  movable  conductors,  and 
I  kept  mounting  and  descending  until  the 
'  troubled  equilibrium  was  restored.  Thus, 
j  too,  whilst  the  storm-cloud  courses  through 
I  the  atmosphere,  its  electrical  rival  is  tra- 
I  veling  along  the  surfece  with  equal  rapidi- 
!  ty,  as  if  it  were  but  the  shadow  of  the  tem- 
{  pest  above ;  and  now  and  then  the  vivid 
\  flashes,  darting  from  one  nucleus  to  the 
;  other,  or  from  one  zone  in  the  sky  to  an- 
[  other  in  the  earth,  seem  like  the  shots 
I  which  armies  moving  by  parallel  jiaths 
j  sometimes  exchange  in  their  wrath  or  in 
,  their  >vantonnes8. 


I  *  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  in  speak- 
I  ing  of  this  adjustment  into  zones,  it  is  not  the  vapor, 

I  but  tlie  electricity  that  is  meant 
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It  does  not,  however,  require  a  pro-  exemplification  of  the  skill  with  which  the 
fessed  thunder-storm  to  produce  stupen-  Great  Forces  of  Nature  are  curbed  and 
dous  electrical  displays.  Mr.  Crosse’s  ap-  muffled  when  their  activities  would  be 
paratus  en.abled  him  to  read  the  secrets  of  injurious  to  man.  The  sea  consists  of  two 
a  November  mist,  and  those  who  have  gases,  which,  if  released  from  their  com- 
frequently  pushed  their  way  through  i  bination,  would  produce  the  intensest 
these  cold,  raw,  dreary  phenomena  will  fl.ame,  and  bum  up  every  combustible 
be  surprised  to  learn  how  often  they  nuiy  thing  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  The 
have  been  sheeted  in  fire,  and  how  calmly  atmosphere  is  foryied  of  elements  which 
they  have  passed  through  a  furnace  more  might  easily  be  transformed  into  com- 
dejidly  than  Nebucha«lnezzar’s,  but  with-  j  pounds  capable  of  poisoning,  maddening, 
out  a  hair  of  their  head  being  singed  in  i  or  suffocating  every  creature  that  breathes, 
the  flames.  One  day,  during  that  dismal  ‘  The  clouds,  which  now  discharge  their 
month  which  Hood  celebrates  in  a  series  '  contents  in  such  harmless  drops,  might 
of  No-es,  the  philosopher  was  seated  in  |  pour  out  their  burdens  in  a  deluge,  as  if 
his  hall  of  thunderbolts  whilst  a  thick  i  some  huge  reservoir  hatl  burst  in  the  sky, 
ilriving  fog  was  darkening  the  air.  For  ;  and  crush  every  object  that  lay  beneath, 
some  time  no  symptoms  of  excitement  '  The  winds  might  sometimes  be  exj>ected 
were  manifested  by  the  exploring  ma-  to  break  loose,  and,  forgetting  their  pre¬ 
chine  ;  the  insulators  were  dripping  with  I  scribed  pace,  would  gallop  round  the 
wet,  and  consequently  carried  off  all  the  .  globe,  tearing  up  our  towns  by  the  roots, 
electricity  the  wires  received.  But  sud-  and  driving  men  and  trees  before  them 
denly  a  smart  detonation  was  heard  be-  like  dust  in  a  gale.  The  ties  of  chemical 
tween  the  two  balls ;  others  shortly  fol-  affinity  might  relax,  or  the  eohesive 
lowed,  and  then  the  explosions  succeeded  |  forces  might  occasionally  fail,  and  then 
each  other  so  swiftly  that  the  ear  could  i  the  earth  would  crumble  into  a  heap  of 
detect  nothing  but  a  continuous  crash,  j  sand.  The  internal  fires  of  the  earth 
This  was  interrupted  by  the  transition  to  '  might  master  the  resistance  of  the  exter- 
the  opposite  kind  of  electricity,  after  nal  shell,  and  shatter  the  surface  at  a 
which  a  similar  torrent  of  fluid  was  pour-  stroke  ;  or,  collapsing  in  their  fury,  the 
ed  from  one  conductor  to  the  other.  So  ceiling  of  the  gulf  might  give  way,  and 
vivid  W!i8  the  rush  of  fire  that  the  eye  whole  kingdoms  ^o  doum  into  the 
could  not  be!ir  to  survey  it  for  any  length  burning  abyss.  Half  an  hour’s  slumber  on 
of  time.  To  have  touched  one  of  those  the  part  oi  the  Almighty  would  liberate 
balls  whilst  the  liquid  lightning  was  gush-  |  all  these  great  powers  from  their  present 
ing  forth  with  such  fury  would  have  neen  i  restraints,  and  in  that  half  hour  the  w’orld 
instant  de.ath.  For  upwards  of  five  hours  I  would  be  reduced  to  a  wreck.  But  He 
this  splendid  but  appalling  spectacle  con-  |  who  holds  the  winds  in  his  fists,  hides 
tinned  without  any  intermission  except  j  his  thunderbolts  in  the  drifting  vapor, 
when  the  positive  fluid  was  exchanged  for  !  and  chills  the  very  lightnings  so  that  men 
the  negative.  “  Had  it  not  been  for  my  '  w'alk  unscathed  through  the  deadliest 
exploring  wire,”  says  Mr.  Crosse,  “  I  |  magazine  of  mist. 

should  not  have  had  the  slightest  idea  of  j  The  electrical  battery,  through  whose 
such  an  electrical  accumulation  in  the  |  agency  Mr.  Crosse  was  enabled  to  ob- 
atmosphere  ....  the  stream  of  fluid  far  serve  these  striking  phenomena,  consisted 
exceeded  any  thing  I  ever  witnessed,  ex-  of  fifty  jars  with  a  coated  surface  of  seven- 
cept  during  a  thunder-storm.  Had  the  |  ty-three  square  feet.  Though  it  required 
insulators  been  dry,  w’hat  would  have  been  j  upwards  of  two  hundred  turns  of  the 
the  effect  ?  In  every  acre  of  fog  there  wheel  of  a  machine  with  a  twenty-inch 
ivas  enough  of  accumulated  electricity  to  cylinder  to  charge  it  artificially,  those 
have  destroyed  every  animal  within  that  half  hundred  vials  could  have  been  filled 
acre.”  Who  could  have  supposed  that  a  to  their  tinfoil  brims  in  an  instant  during 
simple  mist  contained  such  potent  light-  a  stonn,  and  recharged  as  fast  as  emptied, 
iiings  ready  to  be  issued  whenever  the  To  prevent  the  shattering  of  the  ghiss, 
word  of  command  was  given,  and  yet  so  however,  he  adjusted  his  conductors  in 
masked  and  sheathed  that  but  for  the  tell-  snch  a  way  that  the  battery  should  not 
tale  apparatus  you  would  as  soon  have  im-  be  strained  to  the  top  of  its  capacity  on 
agined  the  gentle  dews  to  be  saturated  such  tempestuous  occasions.  Its  reports 
with  fire?  This,  however,  is  no  solitary  were  like  those  of  a  small  cannon. 
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Over  this  apparatus  the  philosopher’s  | 
various  contnvances  gave  him  perfect ' 
command.  Whilst  sitting  calmly  at  his 
table,  says  Dr.  Noad,  he  could  watch  the 
movements  of  the  wonderful  fluid,  “  di¬ 
recting  it  at  his  will,  and  with  a  single 
motion  of  his  hand  banishing  it  instan-  j 
taneously  from  his  presence.”  Need  we  | 
be  surprised  if  less  scientific  individuals 
conceived  very  grotestjiie  ideas  of  the  ' 
hero  of  these  magnificent  manipulations  ? 
Many  were  ready  to  believe  m  earnest 
what  a  learned  professor  observed  in  jest 
— that  the  lord  of  Fyne  Court  had 
brought  into  his  house  streams  of  light¬ 
ning  as  large  as  the  mast  of  a  ship! 
Some  thought  him  wicked :  was  it  not  im¬ 
pious,  said  a  solemn  old  gentleman,  Mdien 
visiting  his  mansion,  “  to  bottle  the  light-  i 
ning  ?”  “  Let  me  answer  your  question 

by  asking  another,”  replied  Mr.  Crosse, 
laughing.  “  Don’t  you  think,  sir,  it  might 
be  considered  rather  impious  to  bottle 
the  rain  water?”  And  some  thought 
him  positively  demoniacal.  “That’s 
Crosse  of  Broomfield,”  said  an  angry 
farmer  at  a  meeting  where  the  politics  of 
the  philosopher  had  given  offense  to  the 
agricultural  mind — “  Crosse,  the  thunder- 
and-lightning  man  ;  you  can’t  go  near  his 
cursed  house  at  night  without  danger  of 
your  life :  them  as  have  been  there  have 
seen  devils,  all  surrounded  by  lightning, 
dancing  on  the  wires  that  he  has  put  up 
round  nis  grounds.” 

But  Mr.  Crosse  did  not  confine  his  at¬ 
tention  to  the  grander  phenomena  in 
which  electricity  displays  its  powers  :  he 
was  famous  for  the  use  he  made  of  his 
favorite  fluid  in  the  ^uiet  and  jirotracted 
proces-ses  of  crystallization.  In  this  field 
of  discovery,  although  slightly  preceded 
in  some  respects  by  Becquerel,  he  was  en¬ 
titled  to  the  merit  of  a  great  and  inde¬ 
pendent  discoverer.  Men  had  doubtless 
grown  much  wiser  than  they  were  in  the 
days  of  Pliny  when  it  was  believed  that 
transparent  crystals  consisted  of  snow  or 
ice  desperately  hardened — crystallus  Jit 
gelu  vemtnentius  concreto  /  but  some 
of  the  wisest  would  have  laughed  as 
much  at  the  Englishmen  as  at  the  Roman, 
had  our  philosopher  asserted  fifty  years 
ago  that  he  hoped  to  produce  the  most 
regular  and  beautiful  crystalline  forms  by 
means  of  a  simple  voltaic  current.  Ilis 
thoughts  were  first  turned  to  this  subject 
about  the  year  1807.  There  is  a  cleft  in 
a  limestone  rock  near  Broomfield,  called 


the  Holwell  Cavern,  where  the  walls  and 
ceiling  are  covered  with  a  beautiful  min¬ 
eral  vegetation  of  arragonite — a 

“  broidered  vail 

Which  nature  in  fanta.stic  freak  has  thrown 
In  snow-like  moss  upon  the  mgped  stone, 
From  which  a  host  of  vivid  beauties  rise 
In  unimagined  forms  to  lure  the  eyes.”* 

The  philosopher  could  not  help  inquii^ 
ing  by  what  process  these  elegant  figures 
had  been  produced.  They  could  hardly 
be  ascribed  to  the  chance  dropping  of 
water  freighted  with  carlK>nate  of  lime. 
There  must  be  some  attractive  forces  eni- 
ployeil  to  discipline  the  particles,  and  ar¬ 
range  them  in  true  crystalline  array.  It 
was  natural  that  an  electrician  should 
think  there  was  nothing  like  electricity. 
Mr.  Crosse  did  think  so,  and  straightway 
proceeded  to  put  the  idea  to  the  test  of  ez- 

1)erimcnt.  Having  carried  off  some  of  the 
iolwell  water,  he  poured  a  quantity  into 
a  tumbler,  and  exposed  it  to  the  action  of 
a  voltaic  battery.  For  nine  days  the 
operation  was  continued,  but  without  the 
slightest  perceptible  result.  He  was 
about  to  break  up  the  arrangement,  when 
the  arrival  of  some  friends  comjielled 
him  to  defer  the  step  for  a  few  hours 
longer.  That  delay  gave  the  battery  suf¬ 
ficient  time  to  establish  its  character. 
Visiting  the  apparatus  on  the  tenth  day, 
the  delighted  electrician  pereeiveil,  on  ex¬ 
amining  the  negative  wire  with  the  aid  of 
a  lens,  that  it  was  speckled  with  crystals 
of  carbonate  of  lime.  At  the  expiration 
of  three  weeks  the  whole  of  this  salt  liad 
been  extracted  from  the  liquid  and  dejio- 
sited  at  the  same  pole.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  that  the  voltaic  current  had 
drawn  out  the  carbonate  of  lime,  for 
all  the  particles  had  eschewed  the  posi¬ 
tive  in  order  to  patronize  the  negative 
wire,  and  on  applying  a  proper  test  to  the 
water  no  further  traces  of  calcareous  mat¬ 
ter  could  be  detected.  Who  would  not 
have  rejoiced  like  Mr.  Crosse  on  obtain¬ 
ing  such  a  glimpse  into  the  laws  by  which 
Nature  formed  her  minerals,  and  who 
would  not  have  indulged  in  sanguine  an¬ 
ticipations  resjiecting  the  production  of 
many  valuable  substances,  now  that  a  key 
to  the  process  of  crystallization  had  been 
found  ? 

Once  launched  upon  the  right  course 

•  From  a  Poem,  eutitled  "  My  Native  Ilitii,''  by 
Mr.  Crosse. 
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of  inquiry,  the  philosonhcr  prosecuted  his 
researches  with  singular  shrewdness  and 
success.  To  imitate  Nature  closely  was 
the  great  principle  which  ruled  his  oi)era- 
tions.  He  knew,  for  instance,  that  mine- 
rals  wore  pro<luced  in  the  ground,  and 
that  caverns  were  the  nurseries  of  stalac- 
tites,  and  therefore  inferred  that  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  crystals  should 
be  conducted  without  access  of  light. 
Acting  upon  this  conclusion,  he  contrived 
to  cover  a  cof.per  wire,  immersed  in  lime 
water,  with  brilliant  crystals  of  carbonate 
o  lime  m  six  days  when  the  experiment 
w  as  tried  in  the  dark,  whereas  ten  days 
were  required  when  it  was  iierfornied  in 
open  day  Indeed,  when  the  crystals, 
born  of  the  night,  were  afterwards  ex¬ 
posed,  they  “  entirely  disaiqieared  in  the 
course  of  almut  six  weeks,”  as  if  long 
concealment  in  the  obscurities  of  the  earth  I 
jere  essential  to  the  consolidation  of  the  ' 
finer  mineral  forms,  just  as  solitude  is! 
often  essential  to  the  ripening  of  a  genius 
which  might  languish  if  prematurely 
pushed  into  public  note.  ^ 

By  thus  scrutinizing  the  conditions 
under  which  nature  worked,  Crosse  en-  i 
Heavored  to  appro.ximate  as  far  as  iiossi-  < 
file  to  her  processes  and— we  need  not  i 
scruple  to  ^y  it  — to  her  perfections,  f 
rom  his  voltaic  forge  came  s])eciniens  of  s 
quartz  capable  of  scratching  glass,  arra-  ( 
puite,  chalcedony,  carbonates  of  strontia,  a 
b^tes,  lead,  and  copper;  sulphurets  of  t 


le^,  iron,  cornier,  silver,  and  antimony ; 
with  many  other  compounds  equally  inter¬ 
esting  m  their  character.  “  I  have  pro¬ 
duced,”  said  he,  “about  two  hundred 
varieties  of  minerals,  exactly  resembling 
in  all  respects  similar  ones  found  in  nature, 
as  well  as  some  others  never  before  dis¬ 
covered  in  nature  or  formed  by  art.” 
Only  think  of  that !  Going  beyond  na¬ 
ture  herself  in  the  elaboration  of  mineral 
sham.,!  ..A  8m|„imeii  which  I  have 
ade  of  a  subsulph.ate  of  copper  is  an  in¬ 
stance  of  this.”  And  again :  “  I  have 
also  formed  an  entirely  new  mineral  in 
brilliant  octohedral  crystals  now  forming  I 
upon  a  coil  of  platinum  wire.  These  cry¬ 
stals  are  composed  of  oxygen,  silver,  arid 
wpper,  and  such  are  not  known  in  nature.” 
Nay,  the  philosopher  grew  more  audacious 
in  his  expectations,  and  ventured  to  ex¬ 
press  a  belief  that  the  day  would  come 
when  diamonds  w^ould  be  fashioned  by 
voltaic  art,  and  when,  in  fact,  every  species 
of  mineral  would  be  brought  within  the 


his  reach  of  hum.;m  skill.  And  yet  this  same 
Jid  mdividual,  with  his  large  anticipations, 
ras  was  so  simple  in  his  experiments,  that,  to 
ra-  use  the  language  of  Dr.  Buckland,  he 
le-  made  some  of  his  “great  discoveries 
nd  m  crystallization  by  the  use  of  a  brick 
jc-  with  a  hole  in  it  immersed  in  a  pail  of 
he  water.”  ^ 

Id  Still  more  surprising  rumors,  however. 
It.  were  soon  afloat  resjiecting  the  doings  of 
3d  the  homersetshire  magician.  Not  long 
ne  after  the  public  announcement  of  his  re- 
te  searches  in  regard  to  mineral  formations, 
lit  It  began  to  be  whispered  that  he  had 
p  actually  produced  strange  insects  by 
in  means  of  the  potent  fluid  brewed  in  his 
8,  batteries.  The  truth  was  this.  Mr. 
K-  Crosse  had  contrived  a  little  apparatus  for 
le  the  deposition  of  crystals  of  silica  on  a 
g  ,  lump  of  stone,  through  the  agency  of  a 
h  voltaic  trough.  Aaer  the  lapse  of  a  fort- 
G  I  night  he  observed  a  few  small  whitish 
IS  specks  on  the  surface  of  the  electrified 
18  stone.  On  the  eighteenth  day  these 
y  specks  had  expanded,  and  from  the  sur¬ 
face  of  each  seven  or  eight  filaments  w  ere 
8  thromi  out,  but  without  exciting  any 
i-  surnnse  on  the  part  of  the  observer,  for 
1-  embryo  minerals  exhibited  similar  phases 
1 1  in  their  passage  to  the  crystallized  state. 

.  55oon,  however,  the  swelling  specks  as- 
f  Slimed  the  aspect  of  insects  standing  erect 
-  on  the  bristles  which  formed  their  tails, 

,  and  on  the  twenty-eighth  <lay  Mr.  Crosse 
t  distinctly  saw  them  move  their  legs.  Ima- 
,  pne  the  surprise  of  .an  experimenter  who 
had  come  looking  fora  simple  mineral, 
but  had  found-life  !  There  could  be  no 
mi.st.ake  about  the  m.atter.  The  creatures 
w'ere  no  mocking  simulacra— mere  insect 
apiiaritions— for  in  a  few  d.ay8  they  de- 
t.ached  themselves  from  the  stone,  .and 
began  to  roam  about  like  other  independ¬ 
ent  animals.  Loathsome  things  they 
cert.amly  were,  for  they  belonged  .app.i 
rently  to  the  genus  acarus,  which  is  fam¬ 
ous  for  Its  ugliness,  and  which  numbers 
some  of  the  most  nauseous  parasites  in 
creation  m  its  ranks.  But  thev  continued 
to  increase,  .and  in  the  course  o'f  not  many 
weeks  at  lea.st  a  hundred  w’ere  charmed 
y*®-  IIow,  was  the  question?  To 
this  Mr.  Crosse  attempted  to  give  no  de¬ 
cisive  answer.  “I  have  never  ventured 
an  opinion,”  said  he,  many  years  after¬ 
wards,  on  the  cause  of  their  birth,  and 
for  a  very  good  reason— “  I  am  unable  to 
form  one.  The  simplest  solution  of  the 
problem  w^hich  occurred  to  me  was,  that 
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they  rose  from  ova  deposited  by  insects 
floating  in  the  atmosphere,  and  hatched 
by  electric  action.  Still  I  could  not  ima¬ 
gine  that  an  ovum  could  shoot  out  fila¬ 
ments,  or  that  these  filaments  could  be¬ 
come  bristles ;  and  moreover  I  could  not 
detect,  on  the  closest  examination,  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  shell.  Again,  we  have  no 
right  to  a.ssume  that  electric  action  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  vitality  until  such  fact  shall 
have  been  most  distinctly  proved.  I  next 
imagined,  a.s  others  have  done,  that  they 
might  have  originated  from  the  water, 
and  consequently  made  a  close  examina¬ 
tion  of  numbers  of  vessels  filled  with  the 
same  fluid  :  in  none  of  these  could  I  per¬ 
ceive  a  trace  of  an  insect,  nor  could  I 
see  any  in  any  other  part  of  the  room.” 

The  experiments  were  repeated  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways,  and  with  numerous  precautions 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  extraneous 
matter.  Still  the  insects  appeared.  They 
were  developed  under  circumst.ances  which 
seemed  to  be  totally  adverse  to  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  animal  life.  They  grew  up 
beneath  the  surface  of  liquids  in  which 
they  could  not  afterwards  exist.  They 
did  so  in  fluids  which  were  caustic  or  al)- 
solutely  poisonous.  They  were  extracted 
apparently  from  materials  which  had  been 
fused  in  a  heat  exceeding  that  of  melted 
iron,  and  from  solutions  poured  whilst 
boiling  into  the  apparatus.  They  were 
engendered  under  an  atmosphere  impreg¬ 
nated  with  chlorine,  or  charged  with 
muriatic  acid  ga.s.  Similar  experiments, 
too,  were  afterwards  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Weekes  of  Sandwich,  who  was  still  more 
solicitous,  if  possible,  to  exclude  all  for¬ 
eign  elements  of  vitality,  but  the  acari 
laughed  at  his  pains,  ana  after  a  lapse  of 
twelve  or  eighteen  months  invariably  pre¬ 
sented  their  unhandsome  forms  for  his  in¬ 
spection. 

What  could  be  said  ?  It  seemed  obvi¬ 
ous  that  electricity  exercised  some  pecu¬ 
liar  influence  in  the  development  of  these 
uncouth  little  creatures.  But  in  what 
way  and  to  what  extent  ?  There  were 
persons  who  did  not  scruple  to  conclude 
that  the  insects  were  really  originated  by 
voltaic  power,  and  that  this  marvelous 
agent  could,  under  certain  circumstances, 
inspire  dead  matter  with  the  principle 
life,  and  mould  it  into  breathing,  moving 
forms.  There  were  others  who  resolved 
the  phenomenon  into  some  limis  naturoe, 
in  which  the  observer  was  misled  by  the 
mimicry  of  vitalized  acts,  just  as  the 
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operators  on  the  dead  body  of  a  criminal 
could  scarcely  refrain  from  believing  that 
the  galv.anic  convulsions  of  their  j»atient 
indicated  the  return  of  the  spirit  to  its 
forsaken  taberaacle.  Philosophers  and 
men  of  science  were  puzzled  by  the  intel¬ 
ligence,  which  flew  over  Europe  like  wild¬ 
fire.  ^uthey,  whom  the  electrician  met 
on  the  Quantock  Hills  soon  after  the  di.s- 
covery,  was  staggered  by  the  account  he 
received,  .and  exclaimed :  “  Well,  I  am  the 
first  traveler  who  has  ever  been  stoppt‘d 
by  so  extraordinary  an  announcement.” 
But  the  bigots,  the  men  of  starched  souls — 
they  whose  judgments  w'ere  strangled  by 
a  thousand  prejudices,  and  who  looked  at 
all  science  through  the  smoked  gl.ass  of 
their  own  conceit — were  furious  at  the 
father  of  electrical  .acari.  Mr.  Crosse  was 
arraigned  as  if  it  were  wicked  to  send  a 
voltaic  current  through  a  silicious  fluid. 
He  dealt  with  unhallowed  apparatus,  and 
w’as  always  trying  profane  experiments. 
He  must  be  an  atheist.  He  was  an  atheist. 
He  pretended  to  cre.ate  insects.  Such  a 
man  ought  to  be  suppressed.  Who  knew 
but  that  if  he  professed  to  m.ake  mites  he 
might  also  attempt  to  produce  butterflies, 
sparrows,  cats,  spaniels — animals  of  all 
descriptions — by  the  s.ame  unlawful  means? 
Nay,  should  we  not  hear  some  day  of 
hopes  being  entertained  that  little  boys 
would  ultimately  appear  at  the  positive, 
and  little  girls  at  the  negative,  poles  of 
his  diabolical  batteries  ?  One  w’orthy  in¬ 
dividual  took  the  trouble  to  write  to  the 
impious  philosopher  denouncing  him  as  a 
“  distuber  of  the  peace  of  families,”  and  a 
“  revdler  of  our  holy  religion.”  “  I  have 
met  with  so  much  virulence  an<l  abuse,  so 
much  calumny  and  misrepresentation,  in 
consequence  of  these  exjH*riments,”  re- 
m.arked  Mr.  Crosse,  “  that  it  seems  in  this 
nineteenth  century  as  if  it  were  a  crime 
to  h.ave  made  them.”  And  painful  .as  it 
is  to  think  th.at  in  such  an  enlightened 
age  as  ours  it  should  be  necessary  for  a 
scientific  explorer  to  parry  the  strokes  of 
such  vulgar  spirits,  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  this  excellent  man  had  to  declare,  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  that  he  was 
neither  an  “  atheist  nor  a  materialist,  nor 
a  self  imagined  creator,  but  a  humble  and 
lowly  reverencer  of  that  Great  lieing  of 
whose  laws  his  accusers  seemed  to  have 
lost  sight.” 

After  all  there  was  no  real  foundation 
for  this  abuse.  That  the  ova  of  the  in¬ 
sects  were  derived  from  the  atmosphere, 
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or  conveyed  into  the  apparatus  by  some 
natural  means,  whatever  fostering  in¬ 
fluences  the  electric  fluid  might  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  exert,  was  a  point  which  Mr. 
Crosse  did  not  positively  dispute.  He  did 
not  know  how  to  reconcile  that  view’  with 
the  preciiutions  he  had  used,  but  the  idea 
of  an  electrical  creation  was  one  which 
such  a  man  could  never  have  entertained. 
It  is  enough,  however,  to  say  that  the 
more  recent  experiments  of  Professor 
Sclndze,  of  w’hicn  the  biographer  is  not 
probably  aware,  have  shown  that  where 
more  stringent  measures  are  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  introduction  of  animal  germs,  the 
acari  Crofsii  are  not  produced. 

These  were,  perhaps,  the  most  remark¬ 
able  investigations  in  which  Mr.  Crosse 
engaged,  lie  was  a  man,  however,  who 
carried  on  so  large  an  electncal  business 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe 
his  proceedings  adequately,  even  if  ampler 
details  existed.  Unfortunately,  the  phi¬ 
losopher  wrote  little,  for  his  memory  was 
so  tenacious  that  he  could  recall  all  his 
experiments,  and  therefore  seldom  com¬ 
mitted  the  particulars  to  paper.  Amongst- 
his  numerous  projects  may  be  mentioned 
liis  attempts  to  employ  electricity  in  the 
extraction  of  metals  from  their  ores,  not 
by  operating  upon  them  in  a  melted  con¬ 
dition,  as  Mr.  Napier’s  processes  required, 
but  through  the  medium  of  chemical  ac¬ 
tion.  lie  tried  raw  gold — gohl  in  its  na¬ 
tive  condition — and  found  that  by  con¬ 
necting  the  mercury  used  for  amalgamat¬ 
ing  the  precious  metal  with  the  negative 
pole,  and  keeping  up  a  gentle  stream  of 
the  voltsuc  fluid  for  some  hours,  the  w'ork 
of  separation  was  greatly  facilitated.  He 
tried  cop})er  also,  and  having  devised  an 
elegant  and  ingenious  arrangement  by 
which  ihe  metal  was  dissolved  in  sulphuric 
acid,  and  then  transferred  to  the  neg.ative 
pole  in  a  disintegrated  state,  he  succeeded 
m  obtaining  it  m  a  perfectly  pure  condi¬ 
tion.  The  results,  indeed,  were  so  deci¬ 
sive  that  the  only  question  appeared  to  be 
whether  the  expense  of  the  battery  would 
admit  of  its  employed  for  such  a  purjiose 
at  large.  That  w’as  always  the  difliculty 
with  Crosse.  Could  he  have  invented  a 
battery  combining  cheapness  and  power 
with  durability,  “  ho  might  say  with 
Archimedes,  that  he  could  move  the 
world.” 

At  another  time  he  was  engaged  in  in¬ 
quiries  respecting  the  influence  of  elec¬ 
tricity  on  vegetation.  This  is  a  subject 


on  which  the  most  equivocal  results  have 
been  obtmned,  one  set  of  experiments 
contradicting  another  when  brought  into 
the  court  of  science,  just  as  witnesses  are 
accustomed  to  do  when  brought  into  a 
court  of  justice.  In  some  cases,  however, 
Mr.  Crosse  appeared  to  elicit  very  strik¬ 
ing  conclusions.  When  potatoes  w’ere 
operated  upon  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
how  far  electricity  was  concerned  in  the 
production  of  their  peculiar  disease,  it  was 
round  that  a  specimen  planted  in  nega¬ 
tively  electrified  earth  contracted  the  dis¬ 
temper,  emitted  a  putrid  smell,  and  was 
beset  with  the  insects  which  are  character¬ 
istic  of  the  complaint.  The  positive  po¬ 
tato  escaped  all  these  afflictions,  but  when 
removed  from  the  earth  it  proved  to  be 
destitute  of  stem  and  root,  and  looked 
like  a  shrivelled  apj)le.  So  far  as  his  ob¬ 
servations  extended,  Mr.  Crosse  inferred 
that  negative  electricity  was  hurtful  to  all 
vegetation,  except  that  of  the  fungi,  but 
that  the  jKisitive  fluid,  on  the  contrary, 
was  favorable  to  the  interests  of  plants, 
probably  because  it  attracted  from  the 
soil  such  particles  as  were  nutritious,  or 
repelled  such  as  were  unsuitable. 

Then,  too,  I^Ir.  Crosse  applied  himself  to 
plans  for  purifying  li<iuids  by  electrical 
means.  He  contrived  an  apparatus  for  con¬ 
verting  sea  water  into  fresh.  A  couple 
of  metallic  cylinders,  placed  in  jiorous 
earthenware  tubes,  and  duly  connected 
by  a  copper  riband,  were  plunged  into  a 
cask  of  brine,  (once  distilled,)  and  rendered 
it  perfectly  good  and  j>otable  in  the  course 
of  a  single  night.  The  liquid,  thus  recti¬ 
fied,  was  kejit  in  an  open  cask  for  four¬ 
teen  months,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time  W’as  as  sweet  as  at  first.  He  also 
tried  many  experiments  on  the  antiseptic 
properties  of  the  electric  fluid.  Water 
which  has  been  subjected  to  the  current 
of  a  battery  was  found  not  only  to  pre¬ 
serve  many  substances,  liable  to  decom¬ 
position,  but  it  restored  putrid  pieces  of 
meat  to  a  sweet  and  inodorous  condition : 

”  Milk  has  also  been  kept  sweet  for  three 
weeks  in  the  middle  of  summer  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  electricity.  On  one  occasion  Mr.  Crosse 
kept  a  pair  of  soles  under  the  electric  action 
for  three  months,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
they  were  sent  to  a  finend  whose  domestics 
knew  nothing  of  the  experiment.  Before  the 
cook  dressed  them,  her  master  asked  her  whether 
she  thought  they  were  fresh,  as  he  had  some 
doubts.  She  replied  that  she  was  sure  they 
were  fresh ;  indeed  she  said  she  would  swear 
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they  were  alive  yesterday.  When  served  at 
table  they  appear^  like  ordinary  fish,  but  when 
the  family  attempted  to  eat  them  they  were 
found  to  be  perfectly  tasteless ;  the  electrical 
action  had  taken  away  all  the  essential  oil,  leav¬ 
ing  the  fish  unfit  for  food.  However,  the  pro¬ 
cess  is  exceedingly  useful  for  keeping  fish,  meat, 
etc.,  fresh  and  go^  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight” 

Occupied  with  these'  and  other  pursuits, 
Mr,  Crosse’s  time  was  busily  and  profit¬ 
ably  spent.  There  were  few  i<ile  hours  in 
his  history.  He  had  scarcely  any  red- 
letter  days  in  his  calendar.  Work,  work, 
work,  in  some  shape  or  another,  was  the 
burden  of  his  Psalm  of  life.  Tliose  who 
heard  of  him  as  an  atmateur  electrician 
concluded  that  he  must  have  plenty  of 
leisure  on  his  hands,  and  applied  to  him 
for  information  without  recollecting  that 
science  often  imposes  severer  labors  upon 
her  uusalarietl  servants  than  lucrative  pro- 
fcs.sioiis  or  highly-remunerated  trades.  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  character  of  his  ex¬ 
periments  that  patience  and  perseverance 
were  two  adrtues  who  must  have  presided 
in  Mr.  Crosse’s  laboratory.  He  thought 
nothing  of  undertaking  openations  which 
extended  over  m.any  weeks,  or  even 
months.  He  speaks  quite  coolly  of  keep¬ 
ing  up  a  constant  electrical  action,  for  a 
quarter  of  a  year,  ujjon  fluids  in  a  state  of 
incessant  ebullition,  m  order  to  see  whether 
crystals  would  bo  formed  in  a  Imiling 
liquid,  if  never  |>crmitted  to  rest  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  day  or  night ;  and  what  he  describes, 
he  did  —  watching  the  process  himself 
with  as  much  fidelity  as  any  old  alchemist 
when  the  gold  M'as  just  expected  to  appear. 
At  other  times,  vessels  were  put  away  in 
corners  or  cupboards,  th.at  their  contents 
niight  undergo  a  sort  of  electrical  gesta¬ 
tion,  lasting  twelve  or  eighteen  months  ; 
but,  long  as  the  period  might  be,  the  vigi¬ 
lance  of  the  philosopher  was  rarely,  if  ever, 
at  fault.  He  hung  over  a  group  of  crys¬ 
tals,  and  noted  their  growing  proportions, 
as  a  man  might  observe  the  gradual  rise 
of  some  huge  cathedral  or  Sydenham 
Palace.  He  soon  discovered — for  his  pe¬ 
culiar  studies  taught  him  the  fact  with 
si>ecial  force — that  nature  works  with  sub¬ 
lime  slowness  in  most  of  her  great  opera¬ 
tions.  “  You  can  not  hurry  her,”  said  he ; 
and  though  from  his  mercurial  disposition 
a  certain  amount  of  inqiatience  might 
have  been  exi.>ected,  never  did  explorer 
follow  her  movements,  however  tardy, 
with  more  respectful  step,  .and  in  a  less 
precipitate  spirit  than  Andrew  Crosse.  It 


was  impossible  to  enter  his  house  without 
perceiving  at  a  glance  that  you  were  in 
the  workshop  of  a  philosopher.  If  those 
electrical  posts  in  the  grounds  had  not 
already  served  as  signboards,  the  apjia- 
ratus  8c.attered  about  the  mansion  would 
soon  have  disclosed  the  occupation  of  its 
m.a8ter.  To  an  uninitiated  visitor,  the 
place  might  well  look  like  a  perfect  chaos 
of  instruments,  troughs,  gallipots,  funi8«*es, 
crucibles,  and  other  scientific  gear.  The 
rooms  seemed  always  to  be  in  a  transition 
state,  as  if  resolving  themselves  into  elec¬ 
trical  bureaux  or  chemical  cabinets.  Spite 
of  the  confusion  attendant  upon  these  re- 
peate<l  alterations,  and  even  whilst  the 
premises  w'ere  partly  rebuilding,  the  bat¬ 
teries  w'ere  kej)t  in  continual  play,  and 
crystals  were  tranquilly  elaborating  in 
cupboard  and  cellar,  just  as  they  did  in 
olden  time,  when  there  was  neither  man 
nor  beast  to  break  the  silence  of  the  in¬ 
fant  world.  It  was  only  when  the  sixth 
or  seventh  furn.ace  had  been  erected  that 
the  ow'iier  considered  his  house  to  be  |)ro- 
perly  fnrttiehed.''*  Amongst  these  he 
w’ould  sometimes  toil  “  like  a  slave,”  keej*- 
ing  his  fires  burning  day  and  night,  and 
“h.alf  stewing”  himself  with  the  heat, 
which  it  was  necessary  to  tend  with  no 
less  care  than  a  “  stoker  and  poker  ”  be¬ 
stows  upon  the  railway  engine  intrusted 
to  his  charge. 

These  experiments  could  not  of  coursi' 
be  conducted  without  great  expense.  The 
cost  of  his  apparatus  alone  must  have 
amounted  to  many  thousan<l  pounds.  Had 
his  means  been  .adequ.ate  to  his  wishes,  he 
would  probably  have  constructed  some 
monster  batteries,  capable  of  achieving 
electrical  wonders,  and  of  dazzling  man¬ 
kind  by  the  brilliancy  of  their  revelations. 
Having  formed  a  water  battery  of  sixty- 
three  large  zinc  and  copper  cylinders,  it  is 
pleasant  to  observe  how'  he  fires  up  at  the 
thought  of  the  glorious  exhibition  which 
five  thousand  of  such  cylinders  wouhl  af¬ 
ford,  or  even  at  the  sjdendid  exploits 
which  might  be  expected  from  a  single 
thousand  of  such  {dates.  But — and  there 
is  ever  a  mournful  hut  in  the  way  of  a 
grand  scheme — the  production  of  an  a{»- 
paratus  on  the  giant  scale  first  ])ro|)08ed 
would  entail  an  outlay  of  five  hundred 
pounds,  and  five  hundred  {mtinds  was 
more  than  he  could  then  w'cll  s|>are  for 
the  project.  There  w,as  a  time,  indeeil, 
when  his  expenditure  on  science  and  in 
farming  operations  had  been  so  great  that 
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he  made  preparations  for  a  retrenching 
trip  to  the  Continent,  where  he  intended 
to  practice  frugality  for  a  few  years.  Ilis 
rent-roll  was  far  from  contemptible,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  he  was  not  clever  as  a  land¬ 
lord.  Ilis  business  habits  were  viistly  in¬ 
ferior  to  his  scientific  qualifications.  lie 
belonged,  as  he  said,  to  a  family  which 
had  the  knack  of  turning  a  guinea  into  a 
shilling.  Or,  to  use  the  remark  of  Eagles, 
the  Sketcher,  when  some  one  was  praising 
the  philosopher’s  performances  on  his 
lathe,  Crosse  could  “turn  any  thing  but  a 
penny.”  Add  to  this  want  of  natural 
financial  |>ower — we  presume  no  one  will 
quarrel  with  the  phrase,  for  are  there 
not  born  bargain-ilrivers  .and  instinctive 
monoy-m.aker8  to  be  seen  on  every  si<le  ? 
— that  tlie  electrician  was  a  man  of  un¬ 
suspecting  character,  confiding  to  a  fault, 
.anti  we  m.ay  readily  believe  him  when  he 
says  that,  in  building  hou8<.>s  and  improv¬ 
ing  farms,  he  snfferetl  “  immense  iinjiosi- 
tions,”  and  w:i8  “  cheatetl  tremendously.” 

His  pursuits,  too,  were  carried  on  amidst 
manv  difficulties  and  in  spite  of  much  jier- 
sonal  and  family  suffering.  From  the  .age 
of  fifteen  he  was  subject  to  nervous  visi¬ 
tations  of  the  most  jiainfnl  description. 
The  fiercest  toothache  w.as,  in  his  opinion, 
a  downright  pleasure  in  comjtarison  with 
these  agonizing  attacks,  lie  consulted 
Sir  Anthony  Carlisle  on  the  subject,  when 
about  the  age  of  thirty,  and  was  told  that 
the  evil  w.as  chiefly  due  to  indigestion. 
“  Eat  drv  biscuits,”  8ai<I  the  physician, 
“  and  drink  w.ater  .alone.”  This  wjis  a 
)rctty  prescrijition  for  a  country  squire, 
)iit  it  cost  Atidrew  Crosse  little  heroism 
to  comjily  with  the  advice,  and  to  confine 
himself  in  a  great  measure  to  mere  jirison 
regimen.  Some  improvement  ensued,  but 
from  time  to  time  tne  enemy  came  down 
upon  him  in  full  fury,  and  then  his  suffer¬ 
ings  were  sad  and  crushing.  JJodlly  pain, 
however,  did  not  affect  him  so  much  .as  the 
loss  of  numerous  relatives.  Blows  leveled 
at  his  affections  told  with  fearful  force 
Ufton  the  mind  of  this  warm-hearted  man. 
During  one  of  his  overwhelming  afflictions, 
he  writes:  “I  h.ave  given  myself  up  entirely 
.as  a  useless  incumbrance  upon  earth,  ami 
bowed  to  my  Maker,  mentally  speaking,  in 
dust  and  ashes.”  Every  breeze  of  his  moun¬ 
tain  air  became  full  of  melancholy  associa¬ 
tions,  and  in  a  letter  written  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  existence  we  find  him  declaring 
that  he  would  not  lead  his  “  unfortun.ate 
life  ”  over  .agsiin  for  all  the  blessings  the 


world  could  bestow.  Yet  Crosse  was  not 
a  gloomy,  desponding  man.  On  the  con¬ 
trary  he  was  naturally  as  buoyant  and 
airy  as  the  lark.  Ilis  school^boy  love  of 
frolic  was  never  chilled  by  age,  but  spark¬ 
led  in  his  eye  as  freely  as  the  inspirations 
of  philosophy.  A  he.artier  laugh  than  his 
never  came  from  the  lungs  of  a  gray¬ 
haired  8.age.  Ilis  widow  describes  him  as 
the  most  uniformly  joyous  being  she  ever 
knew.  Ilis  friend  Kenyon  hints  that  he 
is  blessed  with  a  glorious  temperament, 
.and  reminds  him  that  he  could  be  happy 
in  a  prison  with  a  magnifying  glass,  look¬ 
ing  at  a  straw.  But  troubles  came  fast  and 
thick  upon  him,  and  his  path  lay  through 
thorns  and  briers,  and  all  the  gayety  of 
his  disposition,  and  still  more,  the  comfort- 
ings  of  his  religion,  were  required  to  keep 
him  from  faltering  by  the  way.  Faith 
{lointed  him  to  the  future,  and  taught  him 
that  if  sharp  medicines  arc  often  adminis¬ 
tered  to  the  soul,  they  come  from  the 
hand  of  a  Good  Physician,  and  are  intend¬ 
ed  to  purify  .and  exalt. 

It  was  in  a  spirit  of  true  veneration,  as 
well  as  of  noble  curiosity,  th.at  Crosse  pro¬ 
secuted  his  philosophical  researches.  He 
went  to  his  laboratory,  or  m.anipulated 
with  his  implements,  in  the  “  humble  hope 
of  benefiting  his  company,  improving  his 
own  understanding,  and  finding  un8]K‘.ak- 
able  consolation  in  the  study  of  the  bound¬ 
less  works  of  his  Maker.  Often,”  says  he, 
“  have  I,  when  in  perfect  solitude,  sprung 
up  in  a  burst  of  schoolboy  delight  at  the 
instant  of  a  successful  termination  of  a 
tremblingly  anticipated  result.  Not  .all 
the  applause  of  the  world  could  repay  the 
real  lover  of  science  for  the  loss  of  such  a 
moment  as  this.”  But  of  his  own  services 
he  cntert.ained  a  rcm.arkably  modest  opin¬ 
ion.  He  regarded  his  experiments  as 
“  feathers,”  thrown  up  to  show  which  way 
the  winds  of  science  ulew.  It  is  diflicult 
to  underst.and  how  he  could  labor  for  so 
long  a  time  on  a  scale  of  such  magni¬ 
tude,  bringing  out  one  brilliant  fact  after 
another,  and  yet  manifest  such  sublime 
indifterence  to  the  celebrity  he  was  enti¬ 
tled  to  claim.  The  prizes  of  distinction 
were  within  his  re.ach,  but  not  a  finger 
was  extended  to  m;ike  them  his  own.  If 
I  honors  had  been  lying  thick  at  his  door, 
i  he  would  never  have  voluntarily  opened 
j  it  to  welcome  them  in.  A  scientific  her¬ 
mit  he  would  prob.ably  have  remained  to 
the  last,  had  he  not  been  pushed  into 
fame  by  his  admiring  friends.  It  was  not 
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until  the  meeting  of  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Bristol,  in  the  year  1836,  that  the 
electrician  was  induced  to  lay  the  results 
of  about  thirty  years  of  sequestered  toil 
before  the  public.  Ilis  statements  pro¬ 
duced  a  species  of  delirium  in  the  audience. 
The  simplicity  of  his  manners,  and  the  ap¬ 
parent  unconsciousness  that  he  had  any 
thing  extraordinary  ta  communicate,  gave 
singular  point  to  the  striking  disclosures 
he  made.  Many  a  savant  looked  on  in 
amazement  whilst  he  explained  how  he 
had  formed  mineral  after  mineral  by  the 
aid  of  his  little  noiseless  rivulets  of  voltaic 
power.  But  when  this  new-found  interpret¬ 
er  of  nature  intimated  his  conviction  that 
one  day  men  w'ould  probably  be  able  to  con¬ 
struct  every  sort  oi  crystallized  substance, 
and  amongst  these  the  glittering  di.amond 
itself,  the  excitement,  as  described  by  an 
observer,  “became  so  great,  and  the  ap¬ 
plause  so  general,  as  to  leave  an  impression 
on  the  minds  of  the  dense  mass  that  filled 
the  lecture-room,  scarcely  to  be  equaled  by 
any  circumstance  in  their  existence.”  Dr. 
Buckland  pronounced  the  discoveries  to 
be  of  the  “  highest  order Dr.  Dalton 
had  never  listened  to  any  thing  “  so  inter¬ 
esting  before and  Professor  Sedgwick 
stated  that  though  Mr.  Crosse  had  hither¬ 
to  concealed  himself  in  privacy,  he  must 
now  “  stand  before  the  world  as  public 
])r^erty.” 

From  this  sudden  celebrity,  the  electri¬ 
cian  endeavored  to  extricate  himself  as 
speedily  as  possible.  He  slipped  awav 
from  the  scene  of  his  involuntary  triumph 
more  like  a  culprit  than  a  conqueror.  The 
brilliant  honors  he  had  won  did  not  affect 
him  in  the  least,  but  he  hastened  home  to 
his  batteries,  and  continued  to  enlarge 
the  borders  of  his  favorite  science  with  as 
much  zeal  as  if  he  were  the  lowliest  la¬ 
borer  in  that  interesting  domain.  His 
faith  in  the  power  of  electricity  was  great. 
He  believed  that  it  was  destined  to  work 
wonders,  and  that  the  time  would  come 
when  it  w'ould  produce  greater  and  more 
permanent  alterations  in  society  than  anv 
which  might  arise  from  political  convul¬ 
sions.  He  expressed  his  belief  that  it 
would  be  universally  employed  “  in  a  vast 
variety  of  manufactures  over  the  whole 
civilized  world.”  That  he  was  no  vision¬ 
ary  in  his  opinions  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  upwards  of  forty  years  ago, 
when  dining  wdth  some  country  gentlemen 
at  Alfoxton  Park,  in  Somersetshire,  the 
conversation  happened  to  turn  u}>on  the 


discoveries  of  the  day ;  Crosse,  then  a  shy 
young  man,  uttered  the  following  predic¬ 
tion  :  “  I  prophesy  that  by  means  of  the 
electric  agency  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
communicate  our  thoughts  instantaneously 
with  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth.” 
Now  we  who  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
those  maiwelous  wires  which  are  constantly 
streaming  wdth  intelligence,  and  convey¬ 
ing  it  hundreds  of  miles  without  the 
slightest  perceptible  expenditure  of  time, 
m.ay  think  little  of  such  a  |)rogno8tication  ; 
but  forty  years  ago  the  idea  was  just  as 
hardy  and  incredible  as  it  would  be  now 
to  talk  of  establishing  a  line  of  balloon 
packets  to  ply  regularly  between  the 
Monument  and  the  Moon.  And  yet  in 
forty  yeiirs  more  the  earth  may  be  belted 
round  with  cables  and  wires,  differences 
of  time  may  be  abolished,  and  diversities 
of  speech  all  sunk  in,  or  at  any  rate  subor¬ 
dinated  to,  one  universal  language  —  that 
spoken  by  the  quivering  needles  of  the 
telegraph. 

But  Crosse  w’as  not  exclusively  an  elec¬ 
trician.  He  was  a  iioet  as  well.  Not 
that  he  was  a  bsird  oi  the  highest  order, 
or  as  expert  with  the  pen  as  with  the  dis¬ 
charging  rod.  His  inspiration  has  scarcely 
the  smack  of  genuine  Ilippocrene.  There 
is  a  tone  of  pensiveness  about  his  lyrical 

(ueces  which  can  not  fail  td  touch  the 
leart  of  a  melancholy  reader,  and  some¬ 
times  a  tenderness  of  emotion  which  made 
his  friend  Kenyon  s,ay  that  he  could  not 
bear  Crosse’s  verses  because  they  tore  his 
his  very  heart-strings.  But  in  his  statelier 
compositions  the  author  is  parti.al  to  the 
stilts,  and  exhibits  an  awkwardness  of 
movement  which  shows  that  poetry  w:is 
not  his  natural  vocation.  His  verses  are 
too  starched,  and  are  stiffened  with  too 
much  rhetorical  material  to  produce  a  per¬ 
fectly  agreeable  impression.  It  wascertain- 
Ij?^  not  from  any  belief  in  his  prowess  in  this 
line  that  Mr.  Crosse  threw  off  thousands 
of  couplets,  and  repeated  them  by  the 
score  wdienever  he  could  discover  a  ready 
and  congenial  listener.  But  poetry  w;is 
one  way  of  investing  his  superabundant 
energies  and  of  solacing  his  mind  under  a 
multitude  of  sorrows.  Even  here,  too, 
his  ruling  tastes  were  frequently^  exempli¬ 
fied  in  the  selection  of  his  topics,  for  he 
was  employed  at  ofie  time  in  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  an  “  Electrical  Poem,”  and  some 
of  the  most  pleasing  and  flowing  stanzas  he 
penned  are  those  m  which  science  is  in¬ 
voked  as  the  “  Queen  of  the  Earth.”  Let 
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it  be  remembered  also  that  Mr.  Crosse's 
effusions  were  only  written  for  himself 
and  his  friends.  When  he  composed  a 
lay  he  had  not  the  slightest  notion  of  pip¬ 
ing  it  on  Parnassus  or  selling  it  in  Patcr- 
noster-row;  nor  should  we  omit  to  remark 
that  some  superior  judges  have  s))uken 
favorably  of  his  poetical  powers,  and  even 
treated  him  as  a  bom  Arcadian.  One  of 
his  pieces,  entitled  “  Poland,”  is  said  to 
have  been  highly  eulogized  by  Thomas 
Campbell,  though  perhaps  as  much  from 
sympathy  with  the  subject  as  from  admir¬ 
ation  of  the  effort.  And  Walter  Savage 
Landor  addressed  him  as  one  dear  to  the 
Muses,  and  likely  to  draw  tears  from  their 
eves  in  case  ho  should  cease  to  cultivate 
their  companionship. 


“Although  with  earth  and  heaven  you  deal 
As  eoual,  and  without  appeal, 

And  bring  beneath  your  ancient  roof 
Records  of  ail  they  do,  and  proofs 
No  right  have  you,  sequestered  Crosse, 

To  m^e  the  Muses  weep  your  loss. 

A  poet  were  you  long  before 
Qems  from  the  stru^ling  air  you  tore. 
And  bade  the  far-ofiflashes  play 
About  your  woods,  and  light  your  way. 
Suppose  you  warm  these  chilly  days 
WiUi  samples  fh>m  your  fervid  lays?” 


Such,  then,  wiis  Andrew  Crosse.  Truly 
he  was  a  right  genuine  and  estimable  man, 
full  of  noble  sentiment,  and  alive  with 
honorable  emotion.  Greatness  and  gentle¬ 
ness,  knowledge  and  simplicity,  wisdom 


and  worth — the  fine  sparkling  elements 
which  constitute  the  charm  of  a  lofty  and 
lovable  character  —  all  met  in  him,  and 
brought  out  the  happiest  of  marriages  be¬ 
tween  the  philosopner’s  head  and  the 
Christian’s  heart.  Here  was  no  dry  pe¬ 
dantic  professor  of  science  with  a  mind 
reduced  to  mummy  by  long  vigils  amongst 
his  crucibles  and  batteries — a  man  from 
whose  nature  all  the  ordinary  \dscera  of 
humanity  had  been  extracted — but  a  being 
susceptible  of  every  shade  of  feeling  from 
boyish  glee  to  deathless  attachment,  and 
as  capable  of  winning  your  regard  by  the 
fireside  as  be  was  of  extorting  your  ad¬ 
miration  in  the  lecture-room  and  labora¬ 
tory.  Few  men  have  toiled  more  honestly, 
and  at  the  same  time  more  modestly,  to¬ 
wards  the  hill  of  truth,  and  few  have  ex¬ 
hibited  more  indifference  to  the  “  proud 
steep,”  on  which  the  tei^le  of  fame  dis¬ 
plays  its  dazzling  front.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  was  perfectly  sincere  when 
he  wrote  to  a  friend :  “  You  often  talk  of 
me  as  a  philosopher.  In  the  Greek  sense 
of  the  term — a  lover  of  wisdom — I  am  so, 
but  a  very  humble  and  imperfect  one, 
knowmg  well  that  little  is  to  be  gleaned 
here,  but  praying  devoutly  that  I  may  at 
some  time  be  permitted  to  snatch  a  glance 
at  what  true  knowledge  is.  3Iy  soul 
would  roam  from  sun  to  sun,  from  planet 
to  planet — inlialing  every  successive  instant 
fresh  portions  of  the  Omniscient.” 
lie  died  6th  July,  1855,  aged  71. 


From  tho  London  Qnnrterlf. 

LORD  DUFFERIN’S  YACHT  VOYAGE  TO  ICELAND  AND  SPITZBERGEN.* 


[A  Pyramid  of  Etomul  Snow — Subterranean  Fires — Hecla — Whirlwinds — Volcanic  Eruptions — Prince 
Napoleon — The  Oeysir  Boiling  Springp^i — Boat-loads  of  Ladies— Grandeur  of  Perpetual  Day — Mount 
Beerenberg — Its  Mighty  Glaciers — Mountains  of  Spitzbergen — The  Return.] 


A  YACHT  voyage  is  beyond  comparison 
the  most  perfect  mode  of  traveling.  The 
sense  of  mdependence,  the  novelty,  the 
ease,  the  luxury  of  an  escape  from  the 


•  Letters  from  High  Latitudes :  being  some  Ac¬ 
count  of  a  Voyage  m  (he  Schooner  Yacht  fbam, 
to  Iceland,  Jan  Meyen,  and  Spitsbergen,  »n  1866.  By 
Loan  DurrxBiM.  London:  John  Murray.  1867. 

VOL.  XLUL— NO.  I. 


Strait  customs  of  society,  are  such  as  can 
be  obtained  in  no  other  way,  and  are 
enjoyed  from  the  first  moment  of  step¬ 
ping  on  deck,  even  if  the  owner  be  but 
an  amateur — that  is  to  say,  a  privileged 
assenger  on  board  his  own  boat.  If  be 
e  a  sailor,  and  the  bona-Jide  captain, 
there  is  the  sense  of  power,  and  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  responsibility,  and  the  excite- 
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ment  of  adventure,  still  to  be  added.  [ 
This  latter  item  may  now  be  indefinitely 
extended.  The  cniise  of  the  Pet — a 
nut-shell  of  eight  tons’  burden — in  the 
Baltic  two  years  ago,  and  the  successful 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic  of  the  Char¬ 
ter  Oak,  prove  that  small  vessels  are  not 
necessarily  unsafe,  and  that  a  good  build 
rather  than  large  size  is  the  qualification 
of  a  good  sea-lmat.  In  feet,  the  lightness 
of  these  little  craft  is  their  safety ;  for 
they  float  on  the  very  summit  of  the  long, 
rolling  waves,  and  are  rarely  struck. 
The  Pet  rode  out  a  gale  in  the  Baltic, 
which  did  serious  damage  to  larger  ships, 
driving  several  of  them  back  to  jmrt  with 
loss  of  spars  and  bulwarks,  while  no  less 
than  five  foundered  outright.  Still,  for  a 
long  cruise,  a  vessel  of  seventy  or  eighty 
tons  is  quite  small  enough,  and,  for 
greater  safety,  should  be  schooner-rigged, 
though  the  stiff  square  sails  show  to  dis¬ 
advantage  by  the  side  of  the  smart  cutter. 
These  latter  are  certainly  the  prettiest 
things  afloat,  skimming  the  mere  surface 
of  the  water,  under  a  cloud  of  sail — in 
fact,  all  wing — the  very  butterflies  of  the 
ocean.  Somebody  has  said  that  a  ship  is 
an  embodied  poem.  We  can  not  say 
much  for  a  Dutch  lugger,  or  a  coasting 
brig,  or  some  of  the  big  tubs  occasionally 
to  be  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  Devon- 
port  or  Chatham ;  but  a  well-appointed 
yacht  is  something  like  it.  Her  form  a 
line  of  beauty,  her  motion  not  less  grace¬ 
ful,  the  water  at  her  bows  thrown  off  in 
all  fantastic  shapes,  in  flakes,  and  folds, 
and  wreaths,  and  clouds  of  spray,  spark¬ 
ling  like  snow-crystals,  which  the  slanting 
sunlight  paints  with  a  mimic  rainbow; 
while  on  the  calm  surface  of  the  sea  the 
broad,  bright,  shiny  track  behind  her  lies 
like  a  fairy  spell. 

Such  was  the  schooner  yacht  Foam, 
eighty-five  tons  O.  M.,  as  perfect  in  every 
respect  as  hands  could  make  her,  well 
found  for  her  intended  voyage,  and  well 
manned.  She  had  a  crew  of  twelve,  each 
man  a  follower  of  several  callings,  and 
able  to  tuni  his  various  knowledge  to  ac- 
coutit ;  besides  which  the  three  chiefs  of 
the  expedition  were  not  a  whit  behind 
their  subordinates  in  miscellaneous  skill. 
Lord  Dufferin  himself  was  not  only  a 
skillful  seaman  and  a  bold  navigator,  but 
an  artist  of  no  contemptible  order,  and 
a  historian  mi  generis.  His  intimate 
friend  Fitzgerald  was  by  profession  a 
surgeon,  and  by  practice  a  botanist  and 
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photographer ;  while  Sigurdr,  an  Ice¬ 
lander  by  birth,  and  studying  law  at 
Copenhagen,  fulfilled  the  duties  of  guide 
and  interpreter.  We  have  omitted  one 
of  the  principal  characters — Wilson,  the 
valet — troubled  with  a  disordered  liver, 
and  a  distressing  melancholy,  with  his  face 
perpetually  “  upside  down,”  the  antipodes 
of  Mark  Tapley,  who  contributed  uncon¬ 
sciously  his  full  quota  to  the  general 
gayety.  There  is  vet  one  other,  the 
tutelary  deity  ;  for  Lord  Dnflerin  is  an 
idolater,  and  glories  in  the  object  of  his 
idolatry ;  and,  seeing  that  her  efiigy,  as 
figure-head,  was  sufficient  to  “  charm 
ail  malice  from  the  elements,”  and  that 
siindry  strange  phenomena  were  traceable 
to  her  beneficent  agency,  no  wonder  that 
he  should  avow  himself  ber  grateful  wor¬ 
shiper. 

Early  in  June,  then.  Lord  Dnflerin  set 
sail  from  Oban  for  Stornaway  in  the 
Hebrides,  and  thence  for — Iceland  !  A 
miserable,  dreary,  weary  country — frost- 
bound,  snow-clad,  inhospitable,  and  half¬ 
savage.  Such,  we  take  it,  is  the  jwpular 
idea  of  Iceland.  And  yet  the  reverse  of 
this  is  the  truth.  The  people  are  the 
most  hospitable  in  the  world,  the  climate 
in  summer  is  delightful,  whatever  may  be 
the  case  in  W'inter,  and  the  scenery  is 
grand  in  the  extreme.  Here  is  the  first 
view  of  land  : 

“  The  panorama  of  the  bay  of  Faxa  Fiord  is 
magnificent,  with  a  width  of  fifty  miles  from 
horn  to  horn,  the  one  running  down  into  a 
rocky  ridge  of  pumice,  the  other  towering  to 
the  height  of  five  thousand  feet  in  a  pyramid  of 
eternal  snow,  while  round  the  intervening  semi¬ 
circle  crowd  the  peaks  of  a  hundred  noble 
mountains.  As  you  ajiproach  the  shore,  you 
are  very  much  reminded  of  the  west  coast  of 
Scotland,  except  that  every  thing  is  more  in¬ 
tense,  the  atmosphere  clearer,  the  light  more 
vivid,  the  air  more  bracing,  the  hills  steeper, 
loftier,  more  tormented,  as  the  French  say,  and 
more  gaunt.  The  effects  of  light  and  shadow 
are  the  purest  I  ever  saw,  the  contra.sts  of 
color  most  astonishing — one  square  front  of  a 
mountain  jutting  out  in  a  blaze  of  gold  against 
the  flank  of  another  dyed  in  the  darkest  pur|)le, 
while  p  against  the  azure  sky  bwond  rise 
peaks  of  glittering  snow  and  ice.  The  snow, 
however,  beyond,  serving  as  an  ornamental 
fringe  to  the  distance,  plays  but  a  very  poor 
part  at  this  season  of  the  year.  While  I  write, 
the  thermometer  is  above  70®." — Pp.  82,  83. 

Reykjavik,  the  capital,  which  lies  in  the 
south-east  comer  of  this  bay,  contains  bare- 
1  ly  eight  hundred  inhabitants,  and  is  by  no 
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means  an  imposing  place,  with  its  narrow  ! 
«treets,  and  one-storied  houses.  It  has 
no  background  of  foliage  ;  for  no  tree  j 
worthy  the  name  exists  in  these  latitudes  ;  | 
the  timber  is  all  imported.  Lava,  in  one  i 
form  or  other,  is  the  main  feature  here. 
What  we  should  call  the  country  is  a  lava 
plain,  and  the  town  is  a  lava  town :  the 
pier  is  of  lava,  the  foundations  of  the 
iiouses  arc  blocks  of  lava,  “  the  shingle  is 
lava,  the  sea-sand  is  pounded  lava,  and  the 
mud  ou  the  roads  is  lava  paste.”  The 
dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes  are 
wretched  enough,  and  certJiinly  accord 
well  with  the  popular  idea.  They  are 
built  of  the  universal  material,  the  inter¬ 
stices  between  the  blocks  being  merely 
tilled  up  with  moss ;  there  is  no  attempt  at 
plastering  ;  the  ribs  of  whales  serve  for 
ratlcrs  ;  and  a  hole  in  the  roof  for  a 
chimney ;  the  beds  are  boxes  filled  with 
sea-weed  ;  a  log  of  timber  serves  for  the 
table ;  and  chairs  in  any  form  are  not 
found  in  the  inventory.  This,  of  course, 
is  not  the  west-end  of  the  town ;  and  the 
condition  of  the  poor  people  who  inhabit 
these  hovels  can  be  paralleled  in  our  own 
metropolis.  The  dwellings  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  and  traders  are  comfortable 
enough. 

The  natives  are  not  savage,  but  are 
really  civilized,  and  some  of  them  are  jier- 
sons  of  refined  manners.  Latin,  English, 
and  French  arc  spoken  ;  Shakspeare,  Mil- 
ton,  and  Pope  are  popular  authors ;  and 
the  general  standard  of  education  is  more 
than  respectable.  The  state  of  public 
morals  may  serve  as  a  rebuke  to  our  own. 
'Fhcre  is  neither  crime,  theft,  cruelty,  nor 
debauchery,  (if  drunkenness  be  excepted,) 
and  consequently  neither  prison,  gallows, 
soldiers,  nor  police.  But  the  strongest 
proof  of  civilization  that  can  be  offered, 
18  the  fiict  that  the  Paris  fashions  are 
adopted  in  polite  society  ;  which  is  unfor¬ 
tunate,  as  the  native  costume  is  rather 
picturesque.  The  law  of  divorce  is  worthy 
of  a  primitive  people,  and  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  scandalize  the  honorable 
member  for  the  University  of  Oxford. 
In  case  of  an  unfortunate  incompatibility 
of  tem|»er,  or  other  source  of  mutual  dis¬ 
agreement,  the  man  and  wife  m.akc  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Governor  for  a  divorce. 
If  in  three  years’  time  they  are  still  of 
the  same  opinion,  the  divorce  is  granted, 
with  permission  for  each  to  marry  again. 

In  all  that  relates  to  house  and  home, 
Icelandic  notions  difi'er  a  good  deal  from 


ours  ;  but  the  furniture,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
is  substantial  and  good.  There  are  few 
elegancies,  but  engravings  and  photographs 
m.ay  occasionally  be  met  with,  and  a  well- 
filled  bookcase  is  no  rarity.  Strangers 
may  always  count  upon  a  hearty  welcome 
to  whatever  the  house  contains :  indeed, 
the  northern  ideas  of  hospitality  are 
rather  extreme.  The  best  of  every  thin^ 
is  almost  forced  upon  the  guest,  and  hesi¬ 
tation  on  his  part,  to  say  nothing  of  re¬ 
fusal,  would  be  considered  unpardonable 
rudeness.  The  ladies  of  the  house  them-  , 
selves  wait  upon  their  guests — a  custom 
in  which  Lord  Dufferin  could  not  at  first 
acquiesce,  but,  in  the  end,  he  rather  got 
to  like  it,  especially  when  they  were 
pretty !  Whether  gratitude  or  poetry 
mainly  enters  into  his  descriptions  we  do 
not  know,  but  all  the  young  ladies,  and  in¬ 
deed  the  old  ones  too,  appiear  to  be  most 
enchanting.  Their  smiles  are  perpetual, 
their  kisses  frequent,  (for  this  ceremony 
also  enters  into  the  Icelandic  ritual,)  and 
their  beauty  is  transcendent.  It  does  not 
follow  that  because  a  maiden  is  pale,  she 
is  also  “  lily-like,”  or  if  she  have  flaxen 
hair,  she  is  “  sunshiny,”  though  it  may 
be  so.  But  if  the  maidens  of  Reykjavik 
are  only  half  as  pretty  as  the  epithets  ap¬ 
plied  to  them,  we  can  forrive  much  on 
the  score  of  enthusiasm.  Besides,  what 
can  a  man  do  who  is  feted  by  his  friends 
to  such  a  degree,  that  he  not  only  sees 
every  thing  couleur  de  rose,  but  likewise 
sees  double? 

Strange  to  say,  this  Danish  island  has 
been  more  accurately  surveyed  and  map¬ 
ped  thiin  any  other  country  in  Europe. 

So  large  is  the  scale,  that  every  little 
stream  and  hollow,  and  jutting  rock,  and 
line  of  lava,  is  marked  with  scrupulous 
care.  This  is  an  unaccountable  freak  of 
the  Danish  Goveimment,  since  the  island 
is  altogether  a  losing  concern.  The 
revenue  is  about  £3000,  and  the  expendi¬ 
ture  is  £6000,  so  that  the  Chancellorship 
of  such  an  Exchequer  must  be  rather  an 
anxious  post.  The  chief  items  in  the  ex¬ 
ports  are,  1,200,000  lbs.  of  wool,  and 
500,000  pairs  of  mitts  and  stockings.  The 
produce  of  the  fisheries  varies  considera¬ 
bly,  and  as  many  as  3500  boats  have 
sometimes  been  engaged  in  the  business. 
The  entire  area  is  88,000  square  miles,  or 
one  fifth  larger  than  that  of  Ireland,  and 
the  population  is  60,000,  or  nine  tenths 
less.  But  33,000  miles  out  of  the  38,000 
consist  of  barren  moimtains  or  equally 
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barren  lava,  and  the  inhabitants  are  con- 
fiijed  to  a  comparatively  narrow  strip 
which  separates  the  central  desert  from 
the  sea. 

Lord  Dnfferin  and  his  two  friends  re¬ 
solved  to  penetrate  into  this  volcanic  re¬ 
gion,  and  prepared  for  an  expedition  to 
the  Geysirs,  to  be  afterwards  extended 
in  another  direction;  After  buying  twen¬ 
ty-six  ponies,  with  pack-saddles,  and 
hiring  three  guides,  they  set  off  without 
loss  of  time.  A  day’s  journey  over  a 
desolate  plateau  brought  them  to  the  first 
halting-plaoe.  “Judge  of  my  astonish¬ 
ment  when  I  was  arrested  in  full  career 
by  a  tremendous  precipice,  or  rather 
chasm,  which  suddenly  gap^  beneath 
my  feet,  and  completely  separated  the  bar¬ 
ren  plateau  we  had  been  so  painfully  tra¬ 
versing,  from  a  lovely,  gay,  sunlit  flat,  ten 
miles  broad,  that  lay — sunk  at  a  level 
lower  by  a  hundred  feet — between  us  and 
the  opposite  mountains.”  This  chasm 
was  the  famous  Almanna  Gja,  the  sunk 
plain  was  Thingvalla;  and  beyond  that 
again  a  corresponding  chasm,  Hrafna 
Gja,  was  visible,  continuing  the  lava  pla¬ 
teau  at  the  same  level  as  that  on  which 
they  stood.  To  complete  the  picture,  a 
small  river  falls  over  the  precipice  into  the 
plain,  and  there  spreads  into  a  noble  lake, 
stretching  across  the  entire  flat  to  the 
north-east,  a  glorious  expanse  of  water, 
fifteen  miles  long,  by  eight  miles  broad. 
U  pon  the  plain  is  an  irregular  oval,  sur¬ 
rounded,  save  at  one  point,  by  an  impassa¬ 
ble  crevice.  This  is  the  Althing,  where, 
in  the  time  of  the  ancient  Republic,  the 
Parliament  held  its  sessions,  though 
school  histories  generally  indicate  that 
from  the  tenth  to  the  thirteenth  centu¬ 
ries  feudalism  was  universal.  Singularly 
enough,  trial  by  jury  was  then  one  of  the 
institutions  of  the  country.  The  memory 
of  these  times  is  still  cherished  by  the 
nation,  when  its  mariners,  and  astrono¬ 
mers,  and  poets,  and  scholars  were  famed 
throughout  Europe.  While  here,  the 
travelers  fell  in  with  a  German  naturalist, 
who  is  thus  beautifully  sketched : 

“  The  truth  is,  my  guest  was  an  entomologist, 
and  in  the  pursuit  of  the  objects  of  his  study 
was  evidently  prepared  to  approach  hardships 
and  danger  with  a  serenity  that  would  not  have 
been  unworthy  of  the  apostle  of  a  new  religion. 
It  was  almost  touching  to  hear  him  describe  the 
intensity  of  his  joy  when  perhaps  days  and 
nights  of  fruitless  labors  were  at  last  rewarded 
by  the  discovery  of  some  hitherto  unknown  lit¬ 


tle  fly ;  and  it  was  with  my  whole  heart  that,  at 
parting,  I  wished  him  success  in  his  career,  and 
the  fame  that  so  much  conscientious  labor  mer¬ 
ited.  From  my  allusion  to  this  last  reward, 
however,  he  seemed  almost  to  shrink  ;  and, 
with  a  sincerity  it  was  impossible  to  doubt, 
disclaimed  as  ignoble  so  poor  a  motive  as  a 
thirst  for  fame.  His  was  one  of  those  calm, 
laborious  minds  seldom  found  but  among  the 
Teutonic  race,  that — pursuing  day  by  day  with 
single-minded  energy  some  special  object — live 
in  a  noble  obscurity,  and  die  at  last  content 
with  the  consciousness  of  having  added  one 
other  stone  to  that  tower  of  knowledge  men  are 
building  up  toward  heaven,  even  though  the 
world  should  never  learn  what  strong  and  pa¬ 
tient  hands  have  placed  it  there.” — Page  104. 

Tlie  next  day’s  journey  lay  through 
scenery  not  less  strange.  At  one  time 
hills  of  singular  colors,  red,  black,  or  yel¬ 
low  ;  all  peaked  and  pinnacled,  twisted 
into  most  fantastic  sh.apes  ;  with  smooth, 
glistening  sides,  that  showed  no  trace  of 
vegetation.  At  another,  a  chain  of  hills 
green  to  their  summit  rose  on  the  left, 
the  intervals  between  them  opening  up 
into  wild  glens  worthy  of  Scotl.and;  a 
smooth,  well-watered  plain,  rich  with  ver¬ 
dure,  spread  itself  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  while 
here  and  there  volumes  of  white  vapor 
rose  heavily  from  the  ground,  telling  of 
subterranean  fires.  Smouldering  Hecla, 
too,  is  in  sight,  though  now'  inactive,  its 
three  snowy  peaks  standing  out  cold  and 
clear  against  the  sky.  It  is  the  only  vol¬ 
cano  in  Iceland  generally  known  ;  but  its 
eruptions,  terrible  as  they  have  been,  are 
not  to  be  compared  with  those  of  Skapta 
Jokul,  a  mountain  in  the  south-west  of 
the  island — which  is  about  as  definite  a 
}>osition  as  can  be  assigned  to  it ;  for  very 
little  is  knowm  of  the  grim  district  in 
which  it  stands.  Ice  and  lava  are  its  chief 
features,  and  deluges  of  molten  stone  and 
boiling  mud,  or  whirlwinds  of  sand  and 
ashes,  are  the  occasional  phenomena  ;  it 
is,  in  fact,  “  an  unfinished  corner  of  the 
universe,  w'here  the  elements  of  chaos 
still  rage  uncontrolled.”  The  most  noted 
eruption  of  this  volcano  took  place  in 
June  of  the  year  1783.  Successive  shocks 
of  earthquake  were  followed  by  clouds  of 
smoke  from  some  unknow'n  source,  and  so 
dense  as  to  envelop  the  whole  district  in 
darkness.  After  the  smoke  came  a  whirl¬ 
wind  of  ashes,  and  then  innumerable  fire- 
spouts,  leaping  from  out  the  mountain, 
“  while  the  river  Skapta,  one  of  the  lar¬ 
gest  in  the  island,  having  first  rolled  down 
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to  the  plain  a  vast  volume  of  fetid  waters 
mixed  with  mud,  suddenly  disappeared." 
These  were  only  the  preliminaries. 

“  Two  days  afterwards  a  stream  of  lava,  issuing 
from  sources  to  which  no  one  has  ever  been 
able  to  penetrate,  came  sliding  down  the  bed 
of  the  dried-up  river;  and  in  a  little  time — 
though  the  channel  was  six  hundred  feet  deep 
and  two  hundred  broa<l — the  glowing  deluge 
overflowed  its  banks,  crossed  the  low  country 
of  Medalland,  ripping  the  turf  up  before  it  like 
a  table-cloth,  ana  poured  into  a  great  lake, 
whose  affrighted  waters  flew  hissing  and  scream¬ 
ing  into  the  air.  Within  a  few  more  days  the 
basin  of  the  lake  was  completely  filled,  and, 
having  separated  into  two  streams,  the  unex- 
haust^  torrent  again  recommenced  its  march  ; 
in  one  direction  overflowing  some  ancient  lava 
field — in  the  other,  reentering  the  channel  of 
the  Skapta,  and  leaping  down  the  lofty  cataract 
of  Stapafoss.  But  this  was  not  all.  While  one 
lava  flood  had  chosen  the  Skapta  fur  its  bed, 
another  dc.scending  in  a  different  direction,  was 
working  like  ruin  within  and  on  either  side  the 
banks  of  the  Hverflsfliot,  rushing  into  the 
plain,  by  all  accounts,  with  even  greater  fury 
and  velocity.  Whether  the  two  issued  from  the 
same  crater,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  as  the 
sources  of  both  were  far  away  within  the  heart 
of  the  unapproachable  desert ;  and  even  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  lava  flow  can  only  be  measured  from 
the  spot  where  it  entered  the  inhabited  dis¬ 
tricts.  The  stream  which  flowed  down  Skapta 
is  calculated  to  be  about  fifty  miles  in  len^h 
by  twelve  or  fifteen  at  its  greatest  breadth ;  that 
which  flowed  down  the  Hverfisfliot,  at  forty 
miles  in  length,  by  seven  in  breadth.  Where 
it  was  imprisoned  between  the  high  banks  of 
Skapta,  the  lava  is  five  or  six  hundr^  feet  thick ; 
but  as  soon  as  it  spread  out  into  the  plain,  its 
depth  never  exceeded  one  hundred  feet  The 
eruption  of  sand,  ashes,  pumice,  and  lava  con¬ 
tinued  till  the  end  of  August  when  the  Pluto¬ 
nic  drama  concluded  with  a  violent  earthquake. 

“For  a  whole  year  a  canopy  of  cinder¬ 
laden  cloud  hung  over  the  island.  Sand  and 
ashes  irretrievably  overwhelmed  thou.sands  of 
acres  of  fertile  pasturage.  The  Faroe  islands, 
the  Shetlands,  and  the  Orkneys  were  deluged 
with  volcanic  dust,  which  perceptibly  contami¬ 
nated  even  the  pure  skies  of  England  and  Hol¬ 
land.  Mephitic  vapors  tainted  the  atmosphere 
of  the  entire  island  ;  even  the  grass,  which  no 
cinder  rain  had  stifled,  completely  withered  up ; 
the  fish  perished  in  the  poisoned  sea.  A  mur¬ 
rain  broke  out  among  the  cattle,  and  a  di.sease 
resembling  scurvy  attacked  the  inhabitants 
thcm.sclves.  Stephenson  has  calculated  that 
9000  men,  28,000  horses,  11,000  cattle,  190,000 
sheep,  died  from  the  effects  of  this  one  eruption. 
The  most  moderate  calculation  puts  the  number 
of  human  deaths  at  upwards  of  1300,  and  of 
cattle,  etc.,  at  about  156,000." — Pp.  10(^-113. 

The  Geysir  springs  are  described  for 


the  five  hundredth  time,  but  with  much  of 
interest  nevertheless.  The  small  Geysir 
called  Strokr,  has  a  funnel  of  some  five 
feet  in  diameter,  but  no  basin,  which  b 
so  far  an  advantage  as  to  allow  of  close 
approach,  so  that,  failing  other  amuse¬ 
ment,  a  “  rise"  can  be  got  out  of  him  at 
any  time.  An  emetic  in  the  shape  of  turf 
sods  is  all  that  is  necessary ;  and  in  the 
course  of  half  an  hour,  after  much  rum¬ 
bling,  and  retching,  and  sputtering,  and 
the  usual  symptoms  of  incipient  sickness, 
the  irritant  b  ejected  with  a  spout  of 
water  some  forty  feet  high,  after  obtain¬ 
ing  which  relief  Strokr  subsides  into  re¬ 
pose.  At  the  end  of  three  days’  patient 
waiting  for  an  eruption  of  the  great  Gey¬ 
sir,  a  succession  of  subterranean  noises, 
like  the  report  of  cannon,  uidicated  that 
the  event  was  at  hand. 

“  A  violent  agitation  was  disturbing  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  tlie  pool.  Suddenly  a  dome  of  water 
lifted  itself  up  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet, 
then  burst  and  fell ;  immedbtely  after  which  a 
shining  liquid  column,  or  rather  a  sheaf  of 
columns  wreathed  in  robes  of  vapor,  sprung 
into  the  air,  and  in  a  succession  of  jerking  leaps, 
each  higher  than  the  last,  flung  their  silver 
crests  against  the  sky.  For  a  few  minutes  the 
fountain  held  its  own,  then  all  at  once  appeared 
to  lose  its  ascending  energy.  The  unstable 
waters  faltered,  drooped,  fell,  ‘like  a  broken 
purpose,’  back  upon  themselves,  and  were 
immediately  sucked  down  into  the  recesses  of 
thei^ipe. 

“The  spectacle  was  certainly  magnificent; 
but  no  description  can  give  any  idea  of  its  most 
striking  features.  The  enormous  wealth  of 
water,  its  vitality,  ib  hidden  power,  the  illimit¬ 
able  breadth  of  sunlit  vapor,  rolling  out  in  ex¬ 
haustless  profusion,  all  combined  to  make  one 
feel  tbe  stupendous  energy  of  nature’s  slightest 
movements.’’ — Pp.  125,  126. 

The  column  of  water  had  scarcely  sub¬ 
sided,  when  a  horsemau  approached  at 
full  gallop :  he  had  seen  from  a  distance 
the  masses  of  vapor,  but,  in  spite  of 
every  effort,  failed  to  reach  the  spot  in 
time.  Immedbtely  after  him  followed 
two  more — the  vanguard  of  a  French 
force  (culinary)  attached  to  the  person  of 
H.I.H.  Prince  Napoleon,  who  was  now  on 
a  voyage  of  discovery.  Two  days  after 
our  friends  left  Reykjavik,  the  Prince  ar¬ 
rived  there  in  the  lieine  Hortense,  with 
two  steam  tenders  in  company,  and  a 
large  frigate  as  a  guard  of  honor.  He 
was  now  following  with  a  large  retinue  of 
servants,  and  the  scientific  members  of  hb 
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eipeditioti.  He  accepted  Lord  Dufferin’s 
proffered  hospitality,  and  a  very  cordial 
alliance  was  cemented  over  French  brandy 
and  an  English  plum-pudding.  During 
the  night,  wWch  was  as  bright  as  day,  the 
camp  was  disturbed  by  subterranean  ex¬ 
plosions,  and  the  »avans  turned  out, 
mostly  in  bare  legs,  expecting  a  second 
eruption.  But  the  water  worts  did  not 
play,  and  the  »avan»  turned  in  again  in 
disgust.  Elarly  next  morning,  however, 
the  whole  encampment  was  astir  with 
preparations  for  departure,  the  very  slight 
performance  of  the  previous  night  being 
considered  sufficient  for  all  scientific  pur¬ 
poses  by  the  imperial  philosopher.  Nay, 
m  such  haste  was  the  Prince  to  be  gone, 
that,  after  placing  Strokr  under  surgical 
treatment,  he  could  only  afford  to  wait 
twenty  minutes  to  see  the  result  of  the 
operation ;  and  as  this  was  protracted  ten 
minutes  beyond  the  expected  time,  the 
whole  party  had  ridden  away,  and  had 
disappeared  behind  the  hill,  when  the  ex¬ 
plosion  took  place ! 

Lord  Dufferin’s  plan  was  to  return 
leisurely  to  the  capital,  and  from  thence 
journey  across  the  island  to  the  north¬ 
ward  ;  the  scenery  in  this  direction  being 
pronounced  magnificent,  with  the  further 
merit  of  being  almost  unknown.  The 
schooner  was  to  be  sent  round  to  one  of 
the  northern  harbors,  and  wait  there,  so 
that  the  party  might  start  at  once  for  Jan 
Meyen.  Prince  Napoleon  was  resolved 
on  exploring  the  coast  of  Greenland,  and 
gave  Lord  Dufferin  a  pressing  invitation 
to  join  him.  This  proposal,  which  pro¬ 
mised  many  advantages,  was  reluctantly 
declined  at  the  springs  ;  but  on  the  su^ 
sequent  return  of  the  English  to  Reyk¬ 
javik,  they  found  that  the  Prince  had 
changed  his  purpose,  and  that  he  was 
bound  for  Jan  Meyen  the  very  next  morn¬ 
ing.  As  this  intimation  was  accompanied 
with  a  most  friendly  offer  to  take  the 
yacht  in  tow,  the  proposed  inland  journey 
was  abandoned,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
after  a  bail  to  be  held  on  board  the 
Artemise  frigate,  the  two  vessels  should 
get  under  way.  The  ball,  attended  by  I 
all  the  rank,  fashion,  and  beauty  of  the 
place,  was  a  perfect  success.  Boat-loads 
of  ladies,  in  tne  gayest  of  dresses,  pulled 
across  the  harbor,  “  looking  like  flower¬ 
beds  that  had  put  to  sea,”  to  find  a  ship 
of  war  so  strangely  metamorphosed  as  to 
be  scarcely  recognizable.  Dancing  over, 
the  voyagers,  French  and  English,  make 


their  way  to  their  respective  vessels,  and 
up  anchor  at  once  ;  Wilson  informing  the 
doctor  during  the  process,  that  a  brig 
that  has  just  come  from  the  “hicy  re¬ 
gions,”  has  seven  feet  of  solid  timber  in 
her  bow,  while  the  Foam  has  just  two 
inches. 

It  seems  that  our  author  had  been  en¬ 
chanted  some  years  ago  by  a  sketch  of  a 
huge  mountain  which  forms  the  northern 
extremity  of  Jan  Meyen,  taken  by  a  whal¬ 
ing  captain  as  he  sailed  past ;  and  the  more 
he  heard  of  it,  the  stronger  grew  his  de¬ 
termination  to  see  so  great  a  marvel.  It 
is  a  spike  of  igneous  rock,  needle-shaped, 
shooting  straight  up  out  of  the  sea  to  the 
height  of  6870  feet.  The  island,  which  is 
only  sixteen  miles  long  by  four  wide,  was  ac¬ 
cidentally  discovered  by  Captain  Fotherby 
in  1814.  About  twenty  years  afterwards 
the  Dutch  Government,  wishing  to  make 
it  a  fishing  station,  induced  seven  seamen 
to  winter  there  as  an  experiment.  Huts 
were  built  for  them,  they  were  amply  pro¬ 
vided  with  stores,  and  then  they  were 
left.  Poor  fellows !  From  the  26th  of 
August  to  the  22d  of  March,  they  bore 
up  stoutly ;  but  scurvy  then  set  in,  and, 
predisposed  as  they  aJready  were  to  its 
attacks,  it  made  short  w’ork  with  the 
whole  party.  On  Easter  Day,  the  first 
dies.  On  the  23d  of  April  only  one  man 
is  able  to  move  about,  and  he  keeps  the 
journal.  On  the  30th  he  also  fails,  and  a 
sentence  left  unfinished  tells  the  story 
without  a  word.  A  month  later  help  ar¬ 
rived,  but  it  was  only  needed  for  their 
burial.  Each  lay  dead  in  his  own  hut — 
one  with  an  open  prayer-book  by  bis 
side ;  another  with  his  hand  stretched  out 
towards  the  ointment  he  had  used  for  his 
stiffened  joints ;  and  the  last  survivor 
with  the  unfinished  journal  by  his  side. 
It  is  impossible  to  escape  the  conviction, 
that  a  like  fate  has  overtaken  Franklin 
and  his  crew.  It  is  terrible  to  think  of 
their  deferred  hopes,  and  heart-sickness 
— how  each  succeeding  year  the  perpetual 
night  of  winter  has  slowly  brightened  into 
the  perpetual  day  of  summer,  bringing 
with  it  restless  longings  for  home,  deceit¬ 
ful  visions  of  approaching  succor,  possibly 
long  journeys  southwards,  undertaken  in 
the  hope  of  sooner  meeting  W’ith  deliver¬ 
ance — and  this  until  hope  died  out  alto¬ 
gether,  and  they  sank  in  despair.  And  it 
is  scarcely  less  touching  to  think  of  Lady 
Franklin’s  unrequited  efforts.  With  a  de¬ 
votion  which  is  unsurpassed  in  song  or 
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story,  and  heroism  little  less  than  sublime, 
this  true  woman  still  clings  to  hope,  and, 
when  unexpectedly  deserted,  devotes  her 
last  private  resources  to  the  completion  of 
the  nation's  duty.  We  fear  the  only  pos¬ 
sible  result  will  be  the  exchange  of  sus¬ 
pense  for  certainty,  and  the  proof  that 
those  intrepid  men  have  found  an  undis¬ 
turbed  resting-place  on  those  silent  shores. 

But  to  return  to  the  Foam.  The  j 
crossing  of  the  Arctic  circle  was  attended 
by  ceremonies  not  unlike  those  customary  | 
on  crossing  the  Line,  and  these  were  sue-  j 
ceeded  by  a  luxurious  dinner  on  board  ' 
the  corvette.,  Lord  Dufterin  gives  a  most  j 
eloquent  description  of  the  last  sunset,  j 
which,  in  fiict,  was  only  momentary,  and  | 
of  the  grandeur  of  perpetual  day.  But,  j 
however  beautiful  in  a  poetical  point  of  | 
view,  pnoctically  it  was  uncommonly  in-  | 
convenient.  Time  was  no  longer  frittered 
down  into  paltry  divisions,  but  this  ren¬ 
dered  it  all  the  more  difficult  to  know  ■ 
whether  it  was  eleven  or  twenty-two  j 
o’clock.  And  then  it  seemed  such  an  ab-  j 
surd  thing  to  go  to  bed  before  sunset, 
that  for  several  days  the  trio  got  over  the 
difficulty  by  not  going  to  bed  at  all.  The 
day  of  the  mte  opened  with  a  cloudless  sky, 
and  the  thermometer  at  72®  ;  but  the  after¬ 
noon  brought  one  of  those  sudden  atmo¬ 
spheric  changes  characteristic  of  these 
high  latitudes.  Within  an  hour  the  tem¬ 
perature  fell  forty  degrees  ;  a  dense  Arctic 
log  came  on,  snow  began  to  fall,  and  a 
piercing  wind  set  in  steadily  from  the 
north-west,  all  which  betokened  the  near 
approach  of  ice.  On  the  following  morn¬ 
ing,  writes  Lord  Dufferin — 

“  As  I  was  standing  in  the  main  rigging, 
peering  out  on  the  smooth  blue  surface  of  the 
sea,  a  white  twinkling  point  of  light  suddenly 
caught  my  eye  about  a  couple  of  miles  off  on 
the  port  bow,  which  a  telescope  soon  resolved 
into  a  solitary  isle  of  ice,  dancing  and  dipping 
in  the  sunlight  As  you  may  suppose,  the 
news  brought  every  body  upon  deck ;  and  when 
almost  immediately  afterwards  a  string  of  other 
pieces — glittering  like  a  diamond  necklace — 
hove  in  sight,  the  excitement  was  extreme. 

“  Here,  at  all  events,  was  honest  blue  salt 
water  frozen  solid ;  and  when,  as  we  proceeded, 
tlie  scattered  fragments  thickened,  and  passed 
like  silver  argosies  on  either  hand,  until  at  last 
we  found  ourselves  enveloped  in  an  innumerable 
fleet  of  bergs,  it  seemed  as  if  we  could  never 
be  weary  of  admiring  a  sight  so  strange  and 

beautiful . In  quaintness  of  form,  and  in 

brilliancy  of  colors,  these  wonderful  masses 
surpassed  every  thing  I  liad  imagined ;  and  we 


found  endless  amusement  in  watching  their  fan¬ 
tastic  procession. 

“  At  one  time  it  was  a  knight  on  horseback, 
clad  in  sapphire  mail,  a  white  plume  above  his 
casque.  Or  a  cathedral  window,  with  shafts  of 
chrysopras,  new  powdered  by  a  snow-storm.  Or 
a  smooth  sheer  cliff  of  lapis  lazuli ;  or  a  banyan 
tree,  with  roots  descending  from  its  branches, 
and  a  foliage  as  delicate  as  the  efflorescence  of 
molten  metal ;  or  a  fairy  dragon,  that  breasted 
the  water  in  scales  of  einer^d ;  or  any  thing 
else  that  your  fancy  chose  to  conjure  up.” — 
Pp.  202-204. 

But  the  “  endless”  amusement,  as  usual, 
proved  to  be  very  transient.  A  light  cur¬ 
tain  of  mist  soon  vailed  these  beauties ; 
and,  what  was  a  much  more  serious  misfor¬ 
tune,  the  ice  became  so  closely  packed  as 
to  bar  all  progress  to  the  northward  ;  so 
that  for  hours  together  the  course  was 
southward  and  eastward,  in  the  hope  of 
getting  into  more  open  water.  Instead  of 
improving,  however,  matters  began  to 
look  worse ;  and,  in  spite  of  every  care, 
collisions  with  the  ice  became  frequent. 
Wilson’s  happy  reminiscence  that  the  bows 
were  of  two-inch  planking  seemed  nothing 
to  laugh  at,  now  that  the  great  pieces 
came  crushing  and  grinding  past.  Early 
on  the  fifth  morning  after  leaving  Iceland, 
Lord  Dufterin  was  awakened  by  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  “  the  Frenchman  was  a- 
I  saying  summat  on  his  blackboard  and 
fearing  misfortune,  especially  as  a  heavy 
sea  had  knocked  up  during  the  night,  he 
I  w'as  soon  on  deck,  and  by  aid  of  a  tele- 
!  scope  made  out,  through  the  mist  and 
spray,  the  words :  “  Nom  retoumon$  a 
Reykjavik  Bad  as  things  looked,  the 
Englishman  had  more  pluck  than  to  give 
in  all  at  once,  especially  after  having  come 
so  far ;  and  therefore  communicated  to  the 
I  French  Commander  his  intention  of  con- 
!  tinning  the  voyage  alone.  After  a  mutual 
i  exchange  of  compliments  and  kind  wishes, 
j  the  tow-ropes  were  cast  off,  and  the  yacht 
I  was  left  to  follow  her  own  course. 

!  “  Down  went  the  heavy  hawsers  into  the 
sea,  up  fluttered  the  stay-sail — then,  pois¬ 
ing  for  a  moment  on  the  waves,  with  the 
startled  hesitation  of  a  bird  suddenly  set 
free,  the  little  creature  spread  her  wings, 
thrice  dipjied  her  ensign  in  token  of  adieu, 
receiving  in  return  a  hearty  cheer  from 
the  I'rench  crew,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
j  was  alone  on  the  misty  sea.”  The  situa- 
I  tion  was  now  an  anxious  one  :  the  sun  had 
been  invisible  for  two  days,  and  the  course 
I  so  irregular  of  late,  that  the  dead  reckon- 
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ing  was  at  fault.  The  only  plan  seemed 
to  be  to  clear  the  ice,  and  run  up  into  the 
latitude  of  Jan  Meyen,  and  then  make  for 
its  northern  extremity,  as  in  all  probabili¬ 
ty  the  most  accessible  point  of  the  coast, 
'fhirty-six  hours  of  steady  progress  ought 
to  have  brought  them  within  sight  of  the 
island,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  they 
were  surrounded  by  formidable  packs  of 
ice ;  a  fog  came  on  so  thick  that  it  seemed 
to  hang  in  solid  festoons  from  the  masts 
and  spars;  the  wind  had  almost  totally 
fallen,  and  they  anxiously  groped  their 
way  in  silence,  conscious,  from  the  sound 
of  breakers,  that  land  was  not  far  off. 
The  following  piece  of  word-iiainting 
would  be  worthy  of  Ruskin  in  his  hap¬ 
piest  mood : 

“  At  last  the  hour  of  liberation  came :  a  purer 
light  seemed  gradually  to  penetrate  the  atmo¬ 
sphere;  brown  turned  to  gray,  and  gray  to 
white,  and  white  to  transparent  blue,  until  the 
lost  horizon  entirely  reappeared,  except  where 
in  one  direction  an  impenetrable  vail  of  haze 
still  hung  suspended  from  the  zenith  to  the 
sea.  Behind  that  vail  I  knew  must  lie  Jan 
Meyen. 

“  A  few  minutes  more,  and  slowly,  silently, 
in  a  manner  you  could  take  no  count  of,  its 
dusky  hem  first  deepened  to  a  violet  tinge,  then, 
graduallv  lifting,  displayed  a  long  line  of  coast 
— in  reality  but  the  roots  of  Beerenberg — dyed 
of  the  darkest  purple ;  while,  obedient  to  a 
common  impulse,  the  clouds  that  wrapt  its  sum¬ 
mit  gently  disengaged  themselves,  and  left  the 
mountain  standing  in  all  the  magnificence  of  his 
6870  feet,  girdled  by  a  single  zone  of  pearly 
vapor,  from  underneath  whose  floating  folds 
seven  enormous  glaciers  rolled  down  into  the 
sea !  Nature  seemed  to  have  turned  scene- 
shifter,  so  artfully  were  the  phases  of  this  glori¬ 
ous  spectacle  successively  developed. 

“  Although,  by  reason  of  our  having  hit  upon 
its  side  instead  of  its  narrow  end,  the  outline  of 
Mount  Beerenberg  appeared  to  us  more  like  a 
sugar-loaf  than  a  spire — broader  at  the  base 
and  rounder  at  the  top  than  I  had  imagined — in 
size,  color,  and  effect,  it  fiu*  surpassed  any  thing 
I  had  anticipated.  The  glaciers  were  quite  an 
unexpected  element  of  beauty.  Im^ne  a 
mighty  river  of  as  great  a  volume  as  the  Thames 
— started  down  the  side  of  a  mountain — ^burst¬ 
ing  over  every  impediment,  whirled  into  a  thou¬ 
sand  eddies,  tumbling  and  raging  on  from  ledge 
to  ledge  in  quivering  cataracts  of  foam,  then 
suddenly  struck  rigid  by  a  power  so  instantane¬ 
ous  in  its  action,  that  even  tiie  froth  and  fleeting 
wreaths  of  spray  have  stiffened  to  the  immutabili¬ 
ty  of  sculpture.  Unless  you  had  seen  it,  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  conceive  the  strangeness 
of  the  contrast  between  the  actual  tranquillity 
of  these  silent  crystal  rivers,  and  the  violent 
descending  energy  impressed  upon  their  ex¬ 


terior.  You  must  remember,  too,  all  this  is 
upon  a  scale  of  such  prodigious  magnitude,  that 
when  we  succeeded  subsequently  in  approach¬ 
ing  the  spot,  where  with  a  leap  like  that  of 
Niagara  one  of  these  glaciers  plunges  down  into 
the  sea,  the  eye,  no  longer  able  to  take  in  its 
fluvial  character,  was  content  to  rest  in  simple 
astonishment  at  what  then  appeared  a  lucent 
precipice  of  gray-green  ice,  rising  to  the  height 
of  several  hundred  feet  above  the  masts  of  the 
vessel.”— Pp.  213--216. 

Notwithstanding  the  vivid  distinctness 
with  which  every  thing  was  visible, 'the 
shore  was  still  six  or  seven  miles  distant ; 
the  interval  crowded  with  ice-floes.  After 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  round  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  island  in  order 
to  reach  a  safe  anchorage  known  to  exist 
on  the  western  side ;  and  one  equally 
fruitless  to  reach  an  open  roadstead  to  the 
ea.st ;  it  became  necessary  to  return  to  the 
spot  w’here  the  mountain  was  first  seen, 
and  attempt  a  landing  whenever  a  favora¬ 
ble  opening  might  present  itself.  This 
was  no  easy  matter ;  for  the  wind  had 
now  changed,  and  was  dead  against  them, 
while  fresh  masses  of  ice  came  drifting 
down,  and  the  open  spaces  began  to  close 
in  fast.  All  hands  were  summoned  on 
deck,  and  the  schooner,  being  well  under 
control,  wound  in  and  out  between  the 
fragments,  sometimes  steering  clear  alto¬ 
gether,  sometimes  escaping  with  a  slight 
graze ;  though  once  or  twice  the  turnings 
were  so  sharp,  that  the  succeeding  obsta¬ 
cle  could  not  be  e.scaped ;  and  the  only 
thing  left  for  it  was,  hastily  to  shift  the 
stay-sail  so  as  to  deaden  the  ship’s  way  as 
much  as  possible,  and  let  her  go  right  at 
it,  while  the  crew  with  spars  sought  to 
fend  oflT  the  shock  as  much  as  possible. 
In  spite  of  danger  it  was  determined  to 
effect  a  landing  somewhere,  if  only  for  an 
hour ;  and  when  a  little  clear  of  the  ice, 
they  launched  the  gig,  put  into  it  an  old 
figure-head,  a  white  ensign,  and  sundry 
records,  and  then  pulled  ashore.  There 
seems  to  have  been  nothing  to  reward  the 
risk.  A  strip  of  beach  not  more  than  fif¬ 
teen  yards  wide,  beyond  which  rose  an 
inaccessible  precijnce,  or  wall,  more  than 
a  thousand  feet  high,  serving  as  a  sort  of 

Elinth  to  the  mountain  ;  innumerable  sea- 
irds,  who  showed  no  fear  of  the  intruders, 
and  might  be  caught  by  the  hand  :  for  a 
close  inspection  of  these  it  was  hardly 
worth  while  to  run  the  risk  of  spending  a 
winter  on  Jan  Meven.  The  ice  had 
drifted  down  upon  tlie  island  so  rapidly. 
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that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  the  | 
boat  could  reach  the  ship,  while  the  latter 
was  in  more  serious  peril  than  ever.  Not 
a  moment  was  to  be  lost  in  getting  out  to 
the  open  sea ;  but  after  some  hotirs  of 
slow  and  difficult  progress,  the  prospect 
seemed  worse  and  worse ;  for  from  the 
mast-head  not  a  vestige  of  open  water 
was  visible  in  any  direction.  The  only 
chance  of  liberation  lay  in  a  change  of 
wind.  Fortunately,  on  the  14th  of  July, 
it  flew  round  into  the  sotjth-east,  the 
ice  at  once  began  to  loosen,  and  the  same 
night  the  schooner  was  going  dowm  a 
clear  channel  in  racing  style.  Eight  hun¬ 
dred  miles  in  eight  days  is  smart  sailing ; 
and  the  the  22d  instant  they  succeeded 
in  making  the  difficult  harbor  of  Ham- 
merfest,  to  the  delight  of  all  on  board, 
save  Wilson,  who  was  disappointed. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  a  mere  love 
of  adventure  would  have  been  satisfied 
with  this  unlooked-for  success  ;  but  Lord 
Dufferin  was  resolved  to  accomplish  an¬ 
other  and  more  hazardous  scheme,  and 
would  visit  Spitzbergen.  Accordingly,  in 
spite  of  warning  from  whaling  captains 
who  had  just  returned  from  an  unsuccess¬ 
ful  attempt  in  that  direction,  he  put  to 
sea  again.  Bear  Island  was  sighted  on 
the  third  day,  but  a  girdle  of  ice,  six 
miles  in  width,  prevented  all  access  to  it, 
and  fully  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  re¬ 
ports.  A  barrier  of  the  same  kind 
stretched  away  to  the  westward  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach ;  and  this  had  been 
explored  by  one  of  the  informants,  until 
he  was  satisfied  that  further  progress 
northward  was  impossible.  N evertheless, 
wdth  characteristic  determination.  Lord 
Dufferin  put  the  schooner  round,  and  ran 
along  the  edge  of  the  ice  for  a  hundred 
and  forty  miles,  seeking  an  opening  to  the 
northward.  He  then  got  a  few  hours’ 
sail  in  the  right  direction,  but  was  brought 
up  by  a  fre^  barrier,  to  be  skirted  in  the 
same  manner  as  before,  until,  after  suc¬ 
cessive  disappointments,  a  long  run  to 
the  eastwara  brought  him  within  sight  of 
land. 

“  I  need  not  tell  you  with  what  greediness  I 
feasted  my  eyes  on  that  longed-for  view,  the 
only  sight,  as  I  then  thought,  we  were  ever  de¬ 
stined  to  enjoy  of  the  mountains  of  Spitzbergen  1 
The  whole  heaven  was  overcast  with  a  dark 
mantle  of  tempestuous  clouds,  that  stretched 
down  in  umbrella-like  points  towards  the  hori¬ 
zon,  leaving  a  clear  space  between  their  edge 
and  the  sea,  illuminated  by  the  sinister  brilliancy 


I  of  the  iceblink.  In  an  easterly  direction,  this 
belt  of  unclouded  atmosphere  was  etherealize«l 
to  an  indescribable  transparency  ;  and  up  into 
it  there  gradually  grew — above  the  din^  line 
of  starboard  ice — a  forest  of  thin  lilac  peaKs,  so 
faint,  so  pale,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  tlie  gem¬ 
like  distinctness  of  their  outline,  one  could  have 
deemed  them  as  unsubstantial  as  the  spires  of 
fairy-land.  The  beautiful  vision  proved  only 
too  transient ;  in  one  short  half-hour  mist  and 
cloud  had  blotted  it  all  out,  while  a  fresh  barrier 
of  ice  compelled  us  to  turn  our  backs  on  the 
very  land  we  were  striving  to  reach.” — Pp. 
286,  287. 

This  is  only  less  exquisite  than  the 
actual  vision.  The  keen  eye  of  the  look¬ 
out  who  shouted  “  Land !”  took  in  the 
view  without  comprehending  it ;  to  his 
mind  his  own  brief  description  seemed 
complete — it  W'as  land,  and  nothing  more. 
The  honest  tar  was  not  singular  in  his 
idea.  Even  among  well-educated  persons 
there  are  few  who  can  realize  the  entire 
features  of  a  landscape,  and  reli.sh  its  deli¬ 
cate,  and  complicated,  and  evanescent 
beauties  to  the  full ;  and  fewer  still  who 
can  describe  intelligibly  what  they  have 
seen.  There  are  almost  as  many  writers 
as  travelers  ;  but  of  artists  in  words,  who 
can  place  before  the  mind  of  their  readers 
a  definite  image,  firm  in  outline,  with 
gradations  of  light  and  shade,  and  a  dash 
of  color  to  give  it  warmth  and  life,  there  is 
only  here  and  there  one.  As  it  is  the  ima¬ 
gination  alone  which  is  excited  by  the  de¬ 
scription  of  unknown  material  effect,  the 
narrator  must  have  something  of  the  poet¬ 
ic  faculty  before  he  can  successfully  deli¬ 
neate  that  object,  or  reflect  his  ideas  into 
the  mind  of  another ;  and  it  is  the  pos¬ 
session  of  this  quality  which  renders  Lord 
Dufferin’s  pictures  so  vividly  real. 

Spitzbergen  was  fully  sixty  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  and  fave  days  were  wearily  spent  in 
struggling  with  the  old  difficulties,  and  a 
strong  head-wind  in  addition ;  collisions, 
too,  were  frequent,  and  altogether  things 
began  to  look  very  shady. 

“  This  was  the  cheerful  kind  of  report  Wilson 
used  invariably  to  bring  me  of  a  morning. 
Coming  to  the  side  of  my  cot  with  the  air  of  a 
man  announcing  the  stroke  of  doomsday,  he 
used  to  say,  or  rather  toll : 

“  ‘  Seven  o’clock,  my  Lord  I’ 

“  ‘  Very  well ;  how^s  the  wind  f’ 

“  ‘  Dead  a-head,  my  Lord — dead  P 
“  ‘  How  many  points  is  she  off  her  course  f ’ 

“  *  Four  points,  my  Lord — full  four  points !’ 
(Four  points  being  as  much  as  she  could  be.) 

“  ‘  Is  it  pretty  clear  f  eh !  Wilson?’ 
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“  ‘  Can’t  see  your  hand,  my  Lord  I  can’t  see 
your  hand !’ 

“  ‘  Much  ice  in  sight?’ 

“  ‘  Ice  all  round,  my  Lord  —  ice  a-all  ro- 
oundl’  And  so  exit,  sighing  deeply  over  my 
trowsers."— Page  291. 

Day  after  day  this  state  of  things  con¬ 
tinued,  the  ice  occasionally  giving  way, 
and  allowing  a  little  progress,  and  then 
closing  in  relentlessly.  Land  was  as  far  off 
as  ever ;  the  wind  increased  to  a  gale,  the 
cold  became  intolerable,  and  billow  upon 
billow  of  thick  fog  came  rolling  down  upon 
them,  black  and  neavy,  like  the  waves  of 
some  upper  sea.  These  and  other  anxieties 
were  talked  over,  until  even  the  dauntless 
skipper  was  fain  to  agree  that  if,  after 
standing  on  for  twelve  hours  more,  there 
was  no  decided  improvement,  he  would 
turn  back.  Ten  hours  had  passed,  and  the 
case  seemed  almost  hopeless,  when  the 
westernmost  point  of  a  long  barrier  was 
doubled ;  and  lo !  northward,  westward, 
and  eastward,  lay  an  open  sea !  The  ex¬ 
citement  was  intense,  all  hands  were 
turned  up,  every  reef  was  shaken  out  in 
spite  of  the  gale,  and  away  went  the  ship, 
fairly  staggering  under  her  canvas ;  and 
that  same  night  was  safely  anchored  in 
English  Bay,  Spitzbergen,  within  six  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirtv  miles  of  the  Pole,  and 
within  one  hundred  miles  as  far  north  as 
any  ship  has  ever  succeeded  in  getting. 

We  quote  the  description  of  the  bay, 
without  abridgment: 

“And  now,  how  shall  I  give  you  an  idea  of 
the  wonderful  panorama  in  the  midst  of  which 
we  found  ourselves  ?  I  think,  perhaps,  its  most 
striking  feature  was  the  stillness,  and  deadness, 
and  irapassability  of  this  new  world :  ice,  and 
rock,  and  water  surrounded  us ;  not  a  sound  of 
any  kind  interrupted  the  silence ;  the  sea  did 
not  break  upon  the  shore ;  no  bird  nor  any  liv¬ 
ing  thing  was  visible;  the  midnight  sun — ^by 
this  time  mufBed  in  a  transparent  mist — shed 
an  awful,  mysterious  lustre  on  glacier  and  moun¬ 
tain  ;  no  atom  of  vegetation  gave  token  of  the 
earth’s  vitality;  an  univers^  numbness  and 
dumbness  seemed  to  pervade  the  solitude.  I 
suppose  in  scarcely  any  other  part  of  the  world 
is  this  appearance  of  deadness  so  strikingly  ex¬ 
hibited.  On  the  stillest  summer  day  in  Eng¬ 
land,  there  is  always  perceptible  an  under-tone 
of  life  thrilling  through  the  atmosphere ;  and 
though  no  breeze  should  stir  a  single  leaf,  yet 
— in  defisult  of  motion — there  is  always  a  sense 
of  growth ;  but  here  not  so  much  as  a  blade  of 
grass  was  to  be  seen  on  the  sides  of  the  bald, 
excoriated  hills.  Primeval  rocks  and  eternal 
ice  constitute  the  landscape. 


“  The  anchorage  where  we  had  brought  up 
is  the  best  to  be  iound,  with  the  exception,  per¬ 
haps,  of  Magdalena  Bay,  along  the  whole  west 
coast  of  Spitsbergen ;  indee<l,  it  is  almost  the 
only  one  where  you  are  not  liable  to  have  the 
ice  set  in  upon  you  at  a  moment’s  notice.  It  is 
completely  lanulocked,  being  protected  on  its 
open  side  by  Prince  Charle.s’s  Foreland,  a  long 
island  lying  parallel  with  the  mainland.  Down 
j  towards  either  horn  run  two  ranges  of  schistose 
'  rocks  about  fifteen  hundred  feet  high,  their 
I  sides  almost  precipitous,  and  the  topmost  ridge 
as  sharp  as  a  knife,  and  jagged  as  a  saw  ;  the 
'  intervening  space  is  entirely  filled  up  by  an 
I  enormous  glacier,  which — descending  with  one 
I  continuous  incline  from  the  head  of  a  valley  on 
I  the  right,  and  sweeping  like  a  torrent  rouiul  the 
I  roots  of  an  isolated  clump  of  hill  in  the  center 
I  — ^rolls  at  last  into  the  sea.  The  length  of  the 
I  glacial  river  from  the  spot  where  it  ap|)arently  first 
j  originated,  could  not  have  been  less  than  thirty  or 
thirty-five  miles,  or  its  greatest  breadth  less  than 
nine  or  ten  ;  but  so  completely  did  it  fill  up  the 
higher  end  of  the  valley,  that  it  was  as  much  as 
you  could  do  to  distinguish  the  further  moun- 
i  tains  peeping  up  above  its  surface.  The  height 
I  of  the  precipice  where  it  fell  into  the  sea,  I 
j  should  judge  to  be  about  one  hundred  and 
j  twenty  feet.  On  the  le^  a  still  more  extraor- 
j  dinary  sight  presented  itself.  A  kind  of  baby 
i  glacier  actually  hung  suspended  half-way  on  the 
hill-side,  like  a  tear  in  the  act  of  rolling  down 
the  furrowed  cheek  of  the  mountain.” — Pp. 
298-300. 

The  narrator  doubts  his  own  powers  of 
language.  Failing  words,  he  tries  the 
pencil,  and,  marvelous  as  the  result  is,  he 
affirms  that  “  it  will  never  convey  a  cor¬ 
rect  notion  of  the  enormous  scale  of  the 
distances,  and  size  of  the  various  fe.*itures 
of  the  scene.”  Even  in  the  picture,  the 
eye  refuses  to  take  in  the  whole  view,  and 
is  bewildered  by  range  on  range  of  moun¬ 
tain,  and  peaks  innumerable,  and  strange- 
!  looking  nvers  in  unlikely  places ;  and, 
j  without  any  relieving  strip  of  beach,  an 
immense  expanse  of  water  lying  in  un¬ 
broken  stillness,  with  a  minute  dot  in  the 
center,  showing  the  comparative  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  schooner  as  she  lay  at  anchor 
there.  The  scenery  seems  to  De  all  of  the 
same  character ;  and  live  days  spent  in 
exploring  that  part  of  the  coast,  only  re¬ 
vealed  fresh  mountains,  and  valleys,  and 
glaciers,  all  on  an  equal  scale  of  grandeur, 
and  equally  silent  and  motionless.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  time  the  sky  was  bright 
and  cloudless,  day  and  night — if  night  can 
be  said  to  exist  in  simshine  :  if  so,  sundry 
photographic  views  were  taken  by  the 
light  of  a  midnight  sun.  The  cold  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  sensibly  intense. 
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nntwithstandin;]'  that  s  thin  voneer  of  ice 
covered  the  bay  every  evening,  and  only 
yielded  to  the  sun’n  power  an  he  again 
approached  the  meridian.  It  is  generally 
8up|)09cd  that  reindeer  exist  in  this  re¬ 
gion  ;  but  not  a  trace  of  them  was  found, 
though  a  supply  of  fresh  meat  would 
have  been  especially  welcome.  Our  friend’s 
sj»orting  success  was  very  limited  :  one  or 
two  ice-birds — “  the  most  graceful  winged 
creatures  ever  seen,  with  immensely  long 
pinions,  and  plumage  of  spotless  white,” 
about  a  score  of  luckless  ptarmigan,  and 
a  polar  bear,  make  up  the  list.  As  deer 
were  evidently  not  to  be  had,  prepara¬ 
tions  were  sjieedily  made  for  departure  ; 
and  after  leaving  sundry  recorus  of  his 
visit,  which  arc  not  likely  to  be  disturbed, 
Ix)rd  Dufferin  w'eighed  anchor,  and  stood 
out  to  sea.  In  the  hope  of  escaping  many 


of  the  difficulties  attending  the  outward 
voyage,  he  determined  to  shape  a  wester¬ 
ly  course  until  the  Greenland  line  of  ice 
should  be  in  sight,  ex{)ecting  to  find  an 
open  channel  somewhere  betw’een  the  two 
coasts,  and  to  be  able  to  sail  southwards 
without  any  further  hindrance.  The  re¬ 
sult  proved  the  truth  of  this  conjecture, 
and  the  ice  occasioned  neither  delay  nor 
difficulty.  A  gale  of  wind  set  in,  tortm 
nately  from  the  right  quarter,  carrying 
the  ship,  for  several  days  together,  two 
hundred  and  forty  miles  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  quickly  brought  her  into 
temperate  latitudes  and  Christian  com- 
piiny,  and  ultimately  into  the  harbor  of 
Throndhjem,  the  capital  of  the  ancient 
sea-kings  of  Norway.  There  we  may 
leave  her,  to  resume  at  leisure  her  quiet 
homeward  voyage. 


From  Benticr’t  11 1 1  c  6 1 1  a  n  7. 

A  MYSTERIOUS  VISITOR. 


On  Monday  morning,  the  11th  of  May 
last,  there  sat  in  one  of  the  quiet  rooms  of 
Knton  f»ar.sonage  a  young  and  pretty  wo¬ 
man,  pla^ng  with  her  baby.  It  was  Mrs. 
Ordie.  The  incumbent  of  Enton  was  Dr. 
Ling,  an  honorary  canon  of  the  county 
cathedral,  and  rather  given,  of  late  years, 
to  certain  church  innovations.  He  called 
himself  a  high  churchman,  his  friends  a 
Tractarian,  and  his  enemies  a  Puseyite 
However,  Puseyite  or  not,  he  was  the 
spiritual  director  of  Enton,  which  brought 
him  in  a  good  round  income,  every  far¬ 
thing  of  which  he  lived  up  to,  some  people 
said  to  more.  Mrs.  Ling  was  from  India  ; 
her  family  connections  lived  there ;  father, 
uncles,  brothers,  and  cousins,  had  been, 
or  were,  in  the  civil  or  military  service  of 
Bengal.  Consequently,  as  the  daughters 
of  Dr.  Ling  had  grown  towards  woman¬ 
hood,  they  were  severally  shipped  off,  with 
high  matrimonial  views,  according  to  a 
fashion  that  extensively  prevails  among 
certain  of  our  British  families. 

Miss  Ling,  Louisa,  had  gone  out  first, 


and  h.ad  secured  Captain  Ordie.  Con¬ 
stance  had  gone  out  next,  and  espoused 
Lieutenant  Main,  to  the  indignation  of  all 
her  relatives,  both  at  home  and  out,  for  she 
was  a  handsome  girl,  and  had  been  set 
down  for  nothing  less  than  a  major.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Main,  who  W'as  attached  to  Captain 
Ordie’s  regiment,  had  been  home  on  sick 
leave,  and  was  unfortunately  returning  in 
the  very  ship  that  took  Constance.  Be¬ 
fore  they  had  come  to  the  end  of  their 
voyage,  they  had  agreed  that  Main  was  a 

Erettier  name  for  the  young  lady  than 
ling,  and  although  every  body  assured 
her  that  he  had  no  interest  and  would 
never  get  promoted,  she  married  him. 
The  third  daughter,  Sarah  Ann,  very 
young  and  pretty  she  ivas,  went  out  the 
following  year,  with  a  stern  injunction  not 
to  do  as  Constance  had  done.  Sarah  Ann, 
robably,  would  not  have  gone  so  soon, 
ut  that  Mrs.  Ordie  had  urged  it.  Her 
own  health  was  not  good ;  she  w'as  return¬ 
ing  to  Europe  ;  let  Sarah  Ann  come  and 
be  introduced  under  her  auspices,  before 
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she  left,  otherwise  she  would  be  consigned  “  If  she  dies,  I  can  tell  you  I  shall  die 
to  the  charge  and  bad  example  of  Mrs.  with  her.” 

Main.  And  Sarah  Ann  was  dispatched  “  Hush,”  interrupted  Mrs.  Beecher, 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  :  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ling  “  In  the  first  place,  I  believe  there  is  lit- 
had  three  other  daughters  yet.  tie,  if  any  thing,  the  matter  with  the 

It  happened,  however,  before  Sarah  child,  except  cutting  her  teeth,  which 
Ann  could  get  there,  that  Mrs.  Ordie’s  renders  all  children  somewhat  feverish, 
health  grew  worse,  and  she  was  ordered  In  the  second,  if  she  were  dangerously  ill, 
immediately  to  her  native  climate,  so,  jrou  have  no  right  to  say  what  you  have 
after  all,  Sarah  Ann  had  to  be  received  just  said.” 

by  Mrs.  Main.  Mrs.  Ordie,  upon  landing  “  Oh !  yes,  I  have  a  right,  for  it  is  truth, 
in  England,  proceeded  to  Enton.  The  I  would  rather  lose  every  thing  I  possess 
voyage  had  been  of  much  service  to  her,  in  the  world,  than  my  baby.” 
and  her  health  was  improved.  And  there  “  Not  every  thing,  I  hope,  Louisa,” 
we  see  her  sitting,  on  the  morning  of  the  quietly  remarked  Mrs.  Beecher. 

11th  of  last  May,  nearly  twelve  months  “  Yes,  every  thing.  I  would.  I  like 
after  her  arrival,  playing  with  her  infant,  nothing  half  so  well.  What  a  while  Mr. 
who  was  nine  months  old.  She  was  well  Percival  is !”  she  added,  walking  to  the 
DOW,  and  in  August  she  and  the  child  window  and  looking  out. 
were  going  back  to  India.  “  Y^ou  surely  have  not  sent  for  Mr. 

Mrs.  Ordie  was  much  attached  to  this  Percival  ?” 
child,  very  anxious  and  fidgety  over  it ;  “I  surely  have.  And  if  he  does  not 
her  first  child  had  died  in  India,  so  per-  soon  m-ake  his  appearance,  I  shall  send 
haps  that  was  the  reason.  She  fancied,  again.” 

this  morning,  that  it  was  not  well,  and  Mrs.  Beecher  sighed.  “  I  am  sorry  to 
had  been  sending  in  haste  for  Mrs.  Beech-  see  this,  Loius.a.  You  will  get  into  your 
er,  who  lived  lived  close  by.  The  honor-  old  nervous  state  a^ain.” 
ary  canon,  Mrs.  Ling,  and  two  of  the  re-  Mrs.  Ordie  woiud  not  hear  reason, 
maining  daughters,  had  gone,  the  previ-  She  had  taken  up  the  idea  that  the  child 
ous  Saturday,  to  spend  a  week  in  the  was  ill,  and  at  length  told  Mrs.  Beecher 
county  town,  where  he  had  some  “  hon-  that  as  she  had  never  had  any  chidren 
orary  ”  duty  to  perform  in  the  cathedral,  herself,  she  could  not  feel  for  her.  She 
Mrs.  Beecher  came  running  in  without  had  always  been  of  most  excitable  tem- 
her  bonnet.  She  had  been  governess  to  perament.  As  a  girl,  her  imagination 
Louisa  and  Constance  when  they  were  was  so  vivid,  so  prone  to  the  tmirvelous, 
young,  had  married  the  curate,  and  re-  that  story  books  and  fairy  tales  were 
mained  the  deeply-attached  friend  and  ad-  obliged  to  be  kept  from  her.  She  would 
viser  of  the  Ling  &mily.  In  any  emer-  seek  to  get  them  unknown  to  her  parents, 
gency  Mrs.  Beecher  was  appealed  to,  and  and,  when  successful,  would  wake  up  in 
she  proved  herself  equal  to  all.  the  night,  shrieking  with  terror  at  what 

“I  am  sure  baby’s  ill,”  was  Mrs.  Ordie’s  she  had  rea<l.  Hers  was  indeed  a  pecu- 

salutation.  “I  have  been  playing  with  liarly  active  brain.  It  is  necessary  to 
her,  and  doing  all  I  can  to  excite  her  no-  mention  this,  as  it  may  account,  in  some 
tice,  but  she  will  keep  her  head  down,  degree,  for  what  follows. 

See  how  hot  her  cheeks  are.”  There  was  really  nothing  the  matter 

“  I  think  she  is  sleepy,”  said  Mrs.  with  the  child,  but  Mrs.  Ordie  insisted 

Beecher.  “And  perhaps  a  very  little  that  there  w'as,  and  made  herself  misera- 

feverish.”  ble  all  the  day.  The  surgeon,  Mr.  Perci- 

“2>o  you  think  her  feverish  ?  Whatever  val,  came ;  he  saw  little  the  matter  with 
shall  I  do  ?  Good  mercy,  if  she  should  it,  either,  but  he  ordered  it  a  warm  bath, 
die  as  the  other  did  !”  and  sent  in  some  medicine — probably  dis- 

“  Louisa,”  remonstrated  Mrs.  Beecher,  tilled  water  and  sugar  :  mothers  and  nurs- 
“  do  not  excite  yourself  causelessly.  I  es  must  be  humored, 
thought  you  had  left  that  off  before  you  Mrs.  Beecher  called  in,  in  the  evening, 
went  out :  you  promised  me  you  had.”  Mrs.  Ordie  liinted  that  she  might  as  well 
“  Oh !  but  you  don’t  know  what  it  is  to  remain  for  the  night,  to  be  on  the  spot 
lose  a  child,  you  never  had  one,”  returned  should  baby  be  taken  worse. 

Mrs.  Ordie,  giving  way  to  her  excitement.  Mrs.  Beecher  laughed.  “  I  think  I  can 
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promise  you  that  there  will  be  no  danger, 
Louisa.  You  may  cease  to  torment  your¬ 
self  ;  if  she  was  not  quite  well  this  morn¬ 
ing,  I  can  see  that  she  is  perfectly  so  to¬ 
night.  You  may  go  to  sleep  in  peace.  ” 

“You  might  as  well  stay.  However,  if 
any  thing  does  haj>pen,  I  shall  send  to 
your  house,  and  call  you  up.” 

The  Lings  kept  four  servants.  Of  these, 
two,  a  man  and  maid,  were  with  their 
master  and  mistress,  the  other  two  were 
at  home.  And  there  was  the  child’s  nurse. 
After  Mrs  Beecher  left,  Mrs.  Ordie  crept 
along  the  corridor  to  the  nurse’s  room, 
w’here  the  baby  slept,  and  found  the  nurse 
undressing  herself. 

“  What  are  you  doing  that  for  ?”  she 
indignantly  exclaimed.  “Of  course  you 
will  sit  up  to-night,  and  w'atch  by  baby.” 

“  Sit  up  for  what,  ma’am  ?”  returned 
the  nurse. 

“  I  w’ould  not  leave  the  child  unwatched 
to-night  for  any  thing.  My  other  baby 
died  of  convulsions,  and  the  same  thing 
may  attack  this.  They  come  on  in  a  mo¬ 
ment.  I  have  orderea  Martha  to  sit  up 
in  the  kitchen  and  keep  hot  water  in 
readiness.” 

“  Why,  ma’am,  there’s  no  cause  in  the 
w’orld  for  it.  The  baby  is  as  well  as  you 
or  I,  and  has  never  w'oke  up  since  I  laid 
her  down  at  eight  o’clock.” 

“  She  shall  be  w'atched  this  night,”  per¬ 
sisted  Mrs.  Ordie.  “So  dress  yourself 
again.” 

“  I  must  say  it’s  a  shame,”  grumbled 
the  nurse,  who  had  grown  tired  of  her  mis¬ 
tress’s  capricious  ways,  and  had  privately 
told  the  other  servants  that  she  did  not  care 
how  soon  she  left  the  situation.  “  I’d  sit 
up  for  a  w'eek,  if  there  was  a  call  for  it, 
but  to  be  dejirived  of  one’s  natural  rest, 
for  nothing,  is  too  bad.  I’ll  sit  myself  in 
the  old  rocking-chair,  if  I  must  sit  up,” 
added  the  servant,  half  to  herself,  half  to 
her  mistress,  “  and  get  asleep  that  wav.” 

Mrs.  Ordie’s  eyes  flashed  anger.  Ifhe 
fact  w.a8,  the  sl.avery  of  Eastern  servants 
had  a  little  spoiled  her  for  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  European  ones.  She  accused  the 
girl  of  every  crime  that  was  unfeeling, 
short  of  child-murder,  and  concluded  by  i 
having  the  infant’s  crib  carried  down  to 
her  own  room.  She  would  sit  up  herself 
and  w’atch  it. 

The  child  still  slept  calmly  and  quietly, 
and  Mrs.  Ordie  sat  quietly  by  it.  But 
she  began  to  find  it  rather  dull,  and  she 
went  to  the  book-shelves  and  got  a  book. 


It  was  then  striking  eleven.  Setting  the 
lamp  on  a  small  table  at  her  elbow,  she 
began  to  read. 

She  had  pitched  upon  the  “  Vicar  of 
Wakefield.”  She  had  not  opened  the 
book  for  years,  and  she  read  on  with  in¬ 
terest,  all  her  old  pleasure  in  the  tale  re¬ 
vived.  Suddenly  she  heard  footsteps  on 
the  gravel  path  outside,  advancing  down 
it,  and  she  looked  off  and  listened.  The 
first  thought  that  struck  her  was,  that  one 
of  the  servants  had  been  out  without  per¬ 
mission,  and  was  coming  in  at  that  late 
hour,  which,  as  her  hanging  watch,  oppo¬ 
site,  told  her,  was  twenty-five  minutes 
past  eleven.  It  must  be  explained  that 
Enton  parsonage  stood  a  little  back  from 
the  high  road,  and  was  surrounded  by 
trees.  Two  iron  gates  gave  ingress  from 
the  road,  by  a  broad,  half-circular  carri¬ 
age  path,  which  swept  round  close  by  the 
house,  between  it  and  the  thick  trees.  A 
lawn  and  garden  were  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  but  there  was  no  ingress  there,  or 
to  any  part  of  the  premises,  save  through 
the  iron  gates.  A  narrow'  gravel  path, 
branching  off  from  the  portico,  led  to  the 
small  house  of  the  curate,  not  a  hundred 
yards  off,  and  that  house  was  connected 
with  the  high  road  by  one  iron  gate,  and 
a  straight  walk.  Broad  enough  for  car¬ 
riages  also,  but  none  ever  went  down  it, 
for  they  could  not  turn.  These  iron 
gates — the  rector’s  two  and  the  curate’s 
one — w’ere  invariably  locked  at  sunset,  all 
the  year  round  :  did  any  visitors  approach 
either  house,  after  that,  they  had  to  ring 
for  admittance. 

Mrs.  Ordie  heard  footsteps  in  the  still¬ 
ness  of  the  night,  and  her  eyes  glanced  to 
her  watch.  Twenty-five  minutes  after 
eleven.  Bnt  immediately  an  expression 
of  astonishment  rose  to  her  fiwie,  and  her 
eyes  dilated  and  her  lips  opened,  and  her 
ears  w’ere  strained  to  the  sound.  If  ever 
she  heard  the  footsteps  of  her  husband, 
she  was  sure  she  heard  them  then. 

She  drew  in  her  breath  and  listened  still. 
They  were  coming  nearer,  close  upon  the 
house,  his  own  sharp,  quick,  firm  step, 
which  she  had  never  heard  since  she  left 
him  in  Calcutta :  they  were  right  under¬ 
neath  her  window  now,  on  their  way  to 
the  door.  With  a  cry  of  joy  she  rose, 
and  softly  opened  the  window. 

“  George  !  dear  George  !  I  knew  your 
st^.  Whatever  brings  you  home?” 

There  was  no  answer,  except  the  sound 
of  the  footsteps,  but  she  leaned  out,  and 
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by  the  rays,  cast  outside  from  the  kitchen 
window,  wiiich  was  well  lighted  within, 
and  stood  far  back,  at  right  angles  with 
the  house  door,  she  saw  the  form  of  the 
visitor,  liathor  dimly  to  be  sure,  but 
there  w’as  no  mistaking  it  for  any  other 
th.m  Captain  Ordie,  and  he  wore  his  regi¬ 
mentals.  She  watched  him  leave  the 
broad  path,  and  halt  at  the  entrance  to 
the  portico,  which  was  situated  on  the 
side  of  the  house.  She  spoke  again  : 

“  George,  you  did  not  hear  me.  Don’t 
knock — baby’s  ill.  Wait  a  moment,  and 
I  will  let  you  in.” 

She  sprang  to  the  door.  Her  lamp 
was  not  one  suitable  for  carrying,  and  she 
would  not  stay  to  light  a  taper :  she  knew' 
every  stair  well,  and  sped  down  them. 
But  she  was  awkw'ard  at  the  fiistenings  of 
the  front  door,  and  could  not  undo  them 
in  the  dark.  She  ran  into  the  kitchen  for 
a  light.  The  servant,  sitting  up  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  hgr  orders,  was  lying  back  in  a 
chair,  her  feet  stretched  out  upon  another. 
She  was  fast  asleep  and  snoring.  A  large 
lire  burnt  in  the  grate,  and  tw'o  candles 
were  alight  on  the  ironing-board  under¬ 
neath  the  window,  one  of  them  guttering 
downi.  Servants  will  be  wasteful. 

“  Martha !  Martha  !”  she  exclaimed, 
“  rouse  up.  My  husband’s  come.” 

“  What !”  cried  the  woman,  starting  up 
in  affright,  and  evidently  forgetting  where 
she  was,  “  who’s  come  ?” 

“ Come  .and  open  the  hall-door.  Capt.ain 
Ordie  is  there.” 

She  snatcheil  one  of  the  candles  from 
the  table,  and  bore  to  the  door  again. 
The  servant  follow'ed,  rubbing  her  eyes. 

The  door  was  unlocked  and  throw'n 
open,  and  Mrs.  Ordie  drew  a  little  b.ack 
to  give  space  for  him  to  enter.  No  one 
came  in.  Mrs.  Ordie  looked  out  then, 
holding  the  candle  almve  her  head.  She 
could  not  see  him  anywhere. 

“  Take  the  light,”  she  said  to  the  maid, 
and  she  stepped  outside  beyond  the  por¬ 
tico,  and  looked  .about.  “  George  !”  she 
called  out,  “  where  are  you  ?  The  door 
is  o|Hm.”  But  Captain  Ordie  neither  ap- 
pearcil  nor  answered. 

“  Well,  I  never  knew  such  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  tiling!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ordie. 
“  Where  can  he  have  gone  ?” 

“  Ma’am,”  said  the  servant,  who  began 
now'  to  be  pretty  well  awake,  “  I  don’t 
understand.  Did  you  say  any  body  w'as 
come  ?” 

“  My  husband  is  come.  Captain  Ordie.” 


“From  Mrs.  Beecher’s?”  asked  the 
woman. 

“  Mrs.  Beecher’s,  no !  What  should 
bring  him  at  Mrs.  Beecher’s?  He  must 
have  come  direct  from  Portsmouth.” 

“  But  he  must  h.ave  come  to  the  door 
here  from  the  Beecher’s,”  continued  the 
servant.  “  He  couldn’t  have  come  any 
other  how'.  Tlie  gates  are  locked.” 

In  her  wonder  at  his  .appearance,  this 
fact  had  not  struck  Mrs.  Ordie.  “One 
of  them  must  have  been  left  unfastened,” 
she  said,  after  thinking.  “  That  w'.as  very 
careless,  Martha.  It  is  your  place  to  see 
to  it  when  Richard’s  out.  Pajia  once 
turned  a  servant  away  for  leaving  the 
gates  open  at  night.” 

“  I  locked  both  the  gates  at  sundown,” 
was  the  w'oman’s  reply.  “  And  the  key’s 
hanging  up  in  its  pl.acc  in  the  kitchen.” 

“  Impossible,”  repeated  Mrs.  Ordie. 
“  The  Captain  came  in  by  the  upper  one, 
the  furthest  from  here.  I  heard  him  the 
minute  he  put  his  foot  on  the  gravel,  and 
knew'  his  step.  You  must  have  thought 
you  locked  it.  George !”  added  Mrs. 
Ordie,  in  a  louder  tone.  “  George !” 

There  w'as  no  answer.  No  sound  what¬ 
ever  broke  the  stillness  of  the  night. 

“  Captain  Ordie  !”  she  repeated,  “  Cap¬ 
tain  Ordie !” 

The  servant  w'as  laughing  to  herself, 
taking  care  that  her  young  mistress  did 
not  see  her.  She  believed  that  Mrs.  Ordie 
h.ad  been  doing  what  she  <lid  —  dropping 
asleep ;  and  had  dreamt  she  heard  some¬ 
body  on  the  gravel. 

“  I  know'  w'hat  it  is,”  cried  Mrs.  Ordie, 
briskly.  “He  has  never  been  here  before, 
and  finding  the  door  was  not  immediately 
opened  to  him,  has  gone  on  to  the  Beech¬ 
ers,  thinking  this  the  wrong  house.” 

She  ran  dow'n  the  narrow  path  as  she 
spoke,  w'hich  branched  off  from  the  portico, 
round  by  the  kitchen  window ;  and  the 
maid  followed  her,  first  stopping  to  put 
the  c.andle  in.sidc  tlie  hall.  It  was  light, 
now  they  were  out. 

But  nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  George 
Ordie.  The  curate’s  house,  a  small  one, 
was  closed,  and  presented  the  appearance 
of  a  dwelling  whose  inmates  were  at  rest ; 
the  blinds  were  draw'n  before  the  window's, 
and  all  was  still.  Mrs.  Ordie  ran  over 
probabilities  in  her  mind,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  could  not  have  gone 
there.  The  Beechers  were  early  people, 
and  had  no  doubt  been  in  la'd  an  h(»ur 
ago  ;  and  had  her  husband  knocked  there, 
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he  would  be  waiting  at  tlie  door  still,  for 
they  had  not  had  time  to  come  down  and 
let  him  in. 

“It  could  only  have  been  fancy,  ma’am,” 
cried  Martha. 

“  Silence,”  said  Mrs.  Ordie  ;  “  how  can 
it  have  been  fancy  ?  I  heard  my  husband, 
and  saw  him.” 

“Well,  ma’jim,  I  argue  so  from  the 
gates  being  fiust.  lie  couldn’t  have  got 
over  ’em  because  of  the  spikes.” 

“  The  gates  can  not  be  fast,”  returned 
Mrs.  Onlie,  “  and  it  is  foolish  in  you  to 
persist  in  the  falsehood — only  to  screen 
your  own  carelessness.” 

“  I  wish  you’d  just  please  to  come  and 
look  at  the  gates,”  retorted  Martha. 

“  I  will,”  said  Mrs.  Ordie,  starting  off 
with  .alacrity,  anxious  to  convict  M.artha 
to  her  fime.  “  It  is  an  utter  im)>088ibility 
that  Capt.ain  Ordie  could  have  come  in  at 
a  high,  locked  gate,  with  spikes  on  the 
top  ;  he  would  not  atttempt  to  do  so.” 

“That’s  just  what  I  sjiy,”  answered 
.Martha.  “I  dreamt  t’other  night,”  she 
juuttered  to  herself,  as  she  followed  her 
mistress,  “  that  a  man  came  down  that 
there  path  with  lovely  gownd  pieces  to 
sell :  I  might  just  as  well  h.ave  nz  up  the 
house,  and  hail  him  routed  for.” 

They  g.aine<l  the  broad  walk,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  round  towards  the  gate.  Mrs. 
Ordie  put  out  her  hand  and  tried  it.  It 
was  locked.  Martha  sniffed. 

“  Why,  it  is  like  magic  !”  uttered  Mrs. 
Ordie. 

“  1  was  positive  .and  certain  .about  its 
being  locked,  ma’am.  And  that’s  why  I 
said  it  must  be  fancy.  I  think  it  couldn’t 
have  been  nothing  else.” 

Mrs.  Ordie  was  indignant.  “  Is  this 
gate  fancy  ?”  she  said,  shaking  it,  in  her 
anger. 

“  Xo,  that’s  a  real  gate.” 

“  Then  don’t  tell  me  ag.ain  th.at  my  hus- 
b.and  is  fancpr.  How  could  I  have  seen 
and  heard  him  if  he  were  not  come  ?  Cap¬ 
tain  Ordie !”  she  called  out,  once  more. 
“  George  !  where  «*an  you  luavc  gone  to  ?” 

“  If  he  is  on  the  premises,  he  must  be 
on  ’em,”  logically  argued  the  servant. 
“  Because  there’s  no  outlet  out  of  ’em,  but 
by  these  gates.” 

“  Come  to  the  other  gate,”  said  Mrs. 
Ordie. 

They  retraced  their  steps  round  the  cir¬ 
cular  path,  Mrs.  Ordie  looking  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  for  a  gleam  of  scarlet,  and  reached 
the  other  gate.  It  was  also  locked. 


Then  she  went  and  tried  Mr.  Beecher’s 
gate ;  it  was  likewise  fast ;  and  then  she 
went  to  their  own  garden,  at  the  back  of 
the  house,  .and  looked  and  called.  She 
even  w'cnt  into  the  summer-house,  but 
there  w’as  no  trace  of  Captain  Ordie.  The 
servant  walked  with  her,  half  amused,  half 
provoked. 

“  Can  he  have  slipped  in-doors,”  mur¬ 
mured  Mrs.  Ordie,  “  that  first  time  when 
we  had  gone  down  to  the  Beechers  ?” 
And  she  went  in,  looked  in  the  sitting- 
rooms,  ascended  the  stairs  to  her  own 
room,  where  the  light  was,  taking  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  glance  at  her  child,  and  then 
looked  in  the  kitchen.  But  C.aptain  Ordie 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  she  had 
never  been  so  much  perplexed  and  puzzled 
in  all  her  life. 

“Then  he  must  have  gone  on,  as  I 
thought,  to  Mr.  Beecher’s,”  was  her  last 
solution  of  the  enigma.  “  They  were  pos¬ 
sibly  up,  and  let  iiim  in  directly.  And 
they  are  keeping  him  there  till  morning, 
that  he  may  not  disturb  us,  knowing  that 
baby  is  ill.” 

“  But  about  the  gate,”  interrupted  the 
servant,  retuniing  to  her  stumbling-block, 
“  how  could  he  have  got  through  it  ?” 

“I  know  he  did  get  through  it,  and 
that’s  enough,”  responded  Mrs.  Ordie. 
“He  may  have  managed  to  climb  over  it, 
not  finding  the  bell.  Soldiers  have  ven¬ 
turesome  spirits.  I  will  go  and  fetch  him. 
You  stop  here,  Martha,  and  listen  to 
baby.” 

Once  more  Mrs.  Ordie  sped  to  the  cu¬ 
rate’s.  She  knocked  at  the  door,  and 
stood  back  to  look  up  at  the  house. 
“They  have  put  him  into  their  spare  bed,” 
she  soliloquized  ;  “  Mrs.  Beecher  has 

kept  it  made  up  this  fortnight  past,  ex¬ 
pecting  their  invalid  from  India.  My  good- 
ne.ss !  I  never  thought  of  it !  they  have  no 
doubt  come  together,  in  the  same  ship. 
George  may  have  gone  up  to  Calcutta,  and 
finding  James  Beecher  was  coming,  have 
ot  leave,  all  in  a  hurry,  and  accompanied 
im.” 

But  there  was  still  no  sign  of  light  or 
life  in  the  house,  and  Mrs.  Ordie  picked 
up  some  bits  of  gravel,  and  threw  them  .at 
Mrs.  Beecher’s  bed-room  window*.  This 
brought  forth  the  curate,  in  his  nightcap, 
peeping  through  the  curtains. 

“  It  IS  I,  Mr.  Beecher,”  she  called  out. 
“  Have  you  got  Captain  Ordie  here?” 

“  Make  haste,  Anne,”  cried  the  curate, 
turning  his  head  round  to  speak  to  his 
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wife.  “  It’s  Mrs.  Ordie.  Perhaps  the 
child  is  in  a  fit.” 

“  My  husband  b  come,”  repeated  Mrs. 
Ordie.  “  He  is  here,  b  he  not  ?” 

“  Yes,  directly,”  answered  the  curate, 
imperfectly  understanding,  but  opening 
the  casement  about  an  in*^  to  speak. 

“  Is  she  really  worse,  Louisa  ?”  exclaim¬ 
ed.  Mrs.  Beecher,  who  now  appeared  at 
the  window.  “  I  will  just  throw  on  a  few 
things,  and  be  with  you.” 

The  curate,  believing  the  matter  to  be 
settled,  drew  in  hb  nightcap,  and  closed 
the  casement.  But  Mrs.  Ordie’s  voice 
was  again  heard.  “  Mr.  Beecher  1  Mr. 
Beecher  1  I  want  you.” 

“Dress  yourself,  my  dear,”  cried  Mrs. 
Beecher  to  him,  in  a  flurry.  “  I  dare  say 
they  want  j'ou  to  go  for  Mr.  Percival.  If 
the  baby  is  really  worse,  and  it  is  not 
Louba’s  fancy,  I  shall  never  boast  of  know¬ 
ing  children  again.  It  looked  as  cool  and 
well  in  the  evening  as  it  need  look.  She 
b  calling  again.” 

Mr.  Beecher  reopened  the  casement. 
“  I  am  putting  on  my  clothes,  Mrs.  Ordie. 
I  am  coming.” 

“  But  you  need  not  do  that.  Has  your 
brother  come?” 

“Who?” 

“  Your  brother :  James  Beecher.” 

“  No.  Not  yet.” 

“  Tiiereb  a  ship  in,  as  my  husband  has 
arrived.  Tell  him  I  am  here.” 

“We’ll  be  down  in  a  minute,”  called 
out  Mr.  Beecher,  retiring  from  the  window, 
and  making  desperate  haste.  “Anne,  Cap- 
tiiin  Ordie’s  come.” 

“  Captain  Ordie  !”  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Beecher. 

“  Mrs.  Ordie  says  so.” 

is  “Then  we  shall  have  James  here  to- 

I  morrow.  How  very  unexpected  Captain 
Ordie’s  arrival  must  have  been  to  hb  wife ! 
And  to  find  hb  child  ill !” 

Mrs.  Ordie  waited.  Mrs.  Beecher  came 
down  first,  in  a  large  shawl,  and  her  bon¬ 
net  tied  over  her  nightcap.  They  began 
to  speak  at  cross  purposes. 

“Is  he  coming  r  Have  you  told  him?” 
impatiently  asked  Mrs.  Ordie. 

“  My  dear,  yes.  But  he  had  gone  up¬ 
stairs  in  slippers,  and  hb  shoes  were  in  the 
back  kitchen.  Louisa,  you  should  not 
have  come  out  yourself,  you  should  have 
sent.  Has  not  Captain  Ordie’s  arrival 
taken  you  by  surprise  ?” 

“I  never  was  so  much  suprbed,”  an¬ 
swered  Mrs.  Ordie,  standing  still,  and  not 
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offering  to  stir.  “  I  heard  his  footstep  first, 
and  knew  it  even  in  the  distance.  I  am 
so  glad !  He  must  have  come  with  James 
Beecher.” 

“Ay,  we  shall  have  James  here  to-mor¬ 
row.  But,  my  dear,  let  us  not  lose  time. 
Is  the  child  very  ill  ?” 

“  She  is  not  worse,  there  b  no  hurry,” 
answered  Mrs.  Ordie,  planting  her  back 
against  a  tree,  as  deliberately  as  if  she 
meant  to  make  it  her  station  for  the  night, 
and  gazing  up  at  the  casement  which  she 
knew  belonged  to  their  spare  bedroom. 
Mrs.  Beecher  looked  at  her  in  surprise. 
“  Will  he  be  long  ?”  she  added.  “  There’s 
no  light.” 

“  He  will  be  here  directly,”  said  Mrs. 
Beecher ;  “  he  b  finding  hb  shoes.  I  sup¬ 
pose  Kitty  put  them  in  some  out-of-the- 
way  place,  ready  for  cleanuig  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.” 

Another  pause,  and  the  curate  ap¬ 
peared. 

“  O  Mr.  Beecher !  you  need  not  have 
got  up,”  was  Mrs.  Ordie’s  greeting.  “  I 
am  sorry  to  give  you  all  thb  trouble.” 

“  It  is  no  trouble,”  he  rejoined.  “  Do 
you  want  me  to  go  for  Mr.  Bercival  ?” 

“  You  are  very  kind,  but  we  shall  not 
want  the  doctor  to-night :  at  least  1  hope 
not.  She  has  never  woke  up  once  since 
she  was  laid  down.  I  have  been  watching 
her  myself:  I  had  her  brought  down  to 
my  own  room.  Nurse  behaved  shamefully 
over  it,  and  I  gave  her  warning.  She 
shall  leave  to-morrow.” 

“  Pray  let  us  go  on,  and  see  how  she 
b,”  said  Mrs.  Beecher,  never  sup[)08ing 
but  they  had  been  called  up  by  the  state 
of  the  child,  and  thinking  Mrs.  Ordie’s 
words  and  delay  very  strange. 

“  When  he  comes.  You  say  he  will  not 
be  long.  Had  he  undressed  ?” 

“  Had  who  undressed  ?” 

“  My  husband.” 

Mrs.  Beecher  stared  at  her  with  amaze¬ 
ment.  “  I  do  not  understand  you,  Louisa. 
For  whom  are  we  waiting  here  ?” 

“  For  my  husband,  of  course.  You  say 
he  b  finding  hb  shoes.” 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beecher  thought  her 
child’s  illness  w'as  turning  her  crazy. 
“  Louisa,  you  are  mystifying  us.  Is  your 
husband  coming  out,  here,  into  the  gar¬ 
den  ?  Are  we  to  wait  here  for  him  ?” 

“  Why,  you  know  he  is  coming  out,  and 
of  course  1  shall  wait  for  him.  Only  think 
of  hb  traveling  in  hb  regimentals !  J  ust 
as  if  he  were  on  duty.” 
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“  Where  is  Captain  Ordie  ?”  interposed 
the  curate. 

“  Well,  that’s  a  sensible  question,  from 
^ou,”  laughed  Mrs.  Ordie.  “  I  suppose  he 
IS  in  your  spare  bedroom,  though  I  see  no 
light.  Or  else  hunting  for  his  shoes  in 
your  kitchen.” 

“  Child,”  said  Mrs.  Beecher,  taking  hold 
of  her  tenderly,  “  you  are  not  well.  I 
told  you  to-day  what  it  would  be,  if  you 
excited  yourself.  Let  us  take  you  home.” 

“  I  will  not  go  without  my  husband. 
There.  And  what  makes  him  so  long  ?  I 
shall  call  to  him.”  She  advanced  and 
turned  the  handle  of  the  door,  but  it  re¬ 
sisted  her  efforts. 

“  Why,  you  have  locked  it !”  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  turning  to  3fr.  Beecher.  “  You 
have  locked  him  in.” 

“  Locked  who  in,  child  ?”  said  Mrs. 
Beecher.  “There’s  nobody  in  the  house 
but  Kitty.” 

“  My  husband  is  there.  Did  he  not 
come  to  you,  finding  our  house  shut  up  ?” 

“  No,  certainly  not.  We  have  not  seen 
him.” 

“  Mr.  Beecher,”  she  impatiently  uttered, 
“  I  asked  you  when  you  first  came  to  the 
window,  whether  my  husband  had  come 
here,  and  you  said  yes.” 

“My  dear  young  lady,  I  must  have 
misunderstood  your  question.  You  know 
I  am  a  little  deaf.  All  I  heard,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  Caj)tain  Ordie,  was,  that  he  had 
come  :  I  supposed  to  your  house.  1  le  has 
certainly  not  been  to  ours.” 

“Then  what  were  you  talking  of?”  she 
reprotichfully  asked  of  Mrs.  Beecher.  “  It 
was  shameful  to  deceive  me  so !  You  said 
he  had  gone  up-stairs  in  slippers,  and  was 
finding  his  shoes.  You  know  you  did.” 

“  My  dear  child,  I  was  speaking  of  Mr. 
Beecher.  I  did  not  know  you  thought 
your  husband  was  here.  Why  did  you 
think  so  ?” 

“  If  ho  is  not  here,  where  is  he  ?”  de¬ 
manded  Mrs.  Ordie.  “  You  need  not  look 
at  me  as  though  you  thought  I  was  out  of 
my  senses.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have 
not  seen  Captain  Ordie  ?” 

“  We  have  not,  indeed.  We  went  to 
bed  at  ten,  and  heard  nothing,  until  you 
threw  the  gravel  at  the  window.” 

“  Where  can  he  be  ?  What  can  he  have 
done  with  himself?”  uttered  Mrs.  Ordie, 
in  deej)  tribulation. 

“Did  he  leave  you  to  come  to  our 
house  ?  What  time  did  he  arrive  ?” 

“  It  was  at  twenty-five  minutes  after 
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[  eleven.  I  had  got  baby  in  my  room,  as  I 
I  told  you,  and  I  was  sitting  by  her,  read¬ 
ing  the  ‘  Vicar  of  Wakefield.’  All  at  once 
I  heard  footsteps  approaching  from  the 
upper  gate,  and  I  knew  they  were  my 
j  husband’s.  He  came  close,  and  I  looked 
\  out,  and  saw  him,  and  called  to  him ;  he 
'  did  not  seem  to  hear  me,  but  went  in  to 
the  portico.  I  ran  down  to  let  him  in,  and 
j  to  my  surprise  he  was  not  there  then,  and 
I  thought  he  must  have  come  on  to  you.” 
j  “  Then  you  have  not  yet  spoken  with 
him  ?”  exclaimed  Mr.  Beecher. 

I  “  Not  yet.” 

“  Are  you  sure  it  was  Cajitain  Ordie  ? 
Who  opened  the  gate  to  him  ?” 

“No  one.  The  gate  is  locked.  There 
is  the  strange  j>art  of  the  business.” 

“  My  dear  Mrs.  Ordie  !  I  fear  it  must 
be  all  a  mistake.  CaptJun  Ordie  would 
!  not  arrive  here  on  foot,  even  if  he  landed 
unexjiectedly  ;  and  he  could  not  have  got 
through  a  locked  gate.  Perhaps  you  were 
asleep.” 

“  Nonsense,”  peevishly  replied  Mrs. 
Ordie ;  “  I  was  as  wide  awake  as  I  am 
now.  I  was  deep  in  the  book,  and  had 
not  felt  sleepy.  I  had  got  to  that  })art 
where  the  fine  ladies  from  town  had  gone 
in  to  neighbor  Flamborough’s  and  caught 
them  all  at  hunt-the-slipper,  Olivia  in  the 
middle,  bawling  for  fair  play ;  where  Mr. 
Burchell,  afterwards,  tums  his  back  upon 
the  company, and  calls  out  ‘fudge’  at  the 
ladi«*s’  high-lived  conversation.  The  h.al- 
lad  ‘  Kdwin  and  Angelina’  came  in,  a  lew 
pages  before,  and  that  I  skipped.  I  assure 
you  I  was  jwrfectly  awake.” 

“  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  have  been 
any  thing  but  a  delusion,”  persisted  Mr. 
Beecher. 

“  How  a  delusion  ?”  angrily  asked  the 
young  lady  ;  “  I  do  not  laiow  what  you 
mean.  Delusions  don’t  visit  people  who 
are  wide  awake,  and  in  their  sober  senses. 
If  my  hearing  had  played  me  false,  Mr. 
Beecher,  my  sight  could  not.  I  heard  my 
husband,  and  saw  him,  and  spoke  to  him  : 
do  you  think  I  should  speak  to  somebody 
I  did  not  know  ?  I  am  certain  it  wjis  Cap¬ 
tain  Ordie.  He  was  in  his  regimentals; 
were  they  a  delusion  ?” 
j  “This  is  very  strange,”  said  Mrs. 

'  Beecher. 

j  “  It  is  more  than  strange,”  W'as  Louisa 
Ordie’s  answer,  as  she  looked  dreamily 
about.  “  He  is  in  the  grounds  somewhere, 

!  and  why  he  does  not  come  forward,  I  don’t 
I  know.” 
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The  irwHtery  was  not  cleared  up  that 
night.  The  next  day  Mrs.  Ordie  st'nt  for 
her  father,  to  impart  to  him  the  strange 
circumstance.  He  adopted  his  curate’s 
view  of  the  affair,  and  indeed  the  univer¬ 
sal  view.  Mrs.  Ordie  was  much  annoyed 
at  their  disbelief,  and  she  actually,  in  spite 
of  her  friends,  had  Captain  Ordie  adver- 
tised  for,  in  the  local  papers :  he  was  in 
England,  she  said,  and  it  would  be  proved 
so. 

^Vben  letters  next  arrived  from  India, 
there  was  one  from  Captain  Ordie,  w’hich  I 
gave  proof  positive  that  he  was  not,  and  ' 
had  not  been,  in  Europe.  M  rs.  Ordie  was 
perplexed,  and  refused  to  speak  of  it  fur¬ 
ther,  for  she  only  got  ridicule. 

The  weeks  went  on,  and  the  time  fixed 
for  the  departure  of  Mrs.  Ordie  and  her 
child  drew  near,  but  meanwhile  the  disas¬ 
trous  n<?W8  had  arrived  of  the  outbreak  in 
India,  and  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
postpone  it. 

She  was  sitting  one  day  in  a  gloomy 
mood ;  not  a  sorrowful  one  ;  more  one  of 
anger.  She  had  not  heard  from  her  hus¬ 
band  for  some  time,  (his  last  letter  was 
dated  April,)  and  now,  as  she  found,  an¬ 
other  mail  was  in,  and  no  news  from  him. 
The  rising  at  Delhi,  where  he  was  quar¬ 
tered,  was  known  to  her,  but  not  as  yet 
the  details  of  its  more  disastrous  features. 
She  did  not  fear  his  having  fallen,  for  had 
any  thing  happened  to  him,  Mr.  Main,  or 
one  of  her  sisters,  would  have  written. 
They  were  all  at  Delhi.  Mrs.  Beecher 
came  in,  looking  very  pale  and  sad.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Ling  liad  gone  off,  in  their  i)ony 
carriage,  to  the  county  town,  to  pick  up 
news.  They  were  extremely  uneasy. 

“  There  has  been  another  mail  in  these 
two  days!”  she  exclaimed  to  Mrs.  Bewh- 
er.  “  New's  travels  slow’er  to  Enton  than 
anywhere.  Have  you  heard  from  James 
Beecher?  You  don’t  look  well.” 

“He  is  come.  He  came  overland.” 

“  And  you  have  been  w'orrying  your¬ 
selves  that  he  is  dead  !  How  are  things 
on  over  there  ?” 

ery  badly.  They  can  not  be  worse.” 

“  Does  he  know  any  thing  of  (leorge  ?” 
continued  Mrs.  Ordie.  “  I  think  he  might 
spare  a  minute  from  his  fighting  to  write 
to  me.  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ? 
You  have  not  bad  news  for  me?”  she 
ad<led,  her  fears  touched,  and  rising  in  ex¬ 
citement.  “  Oh  !  surely  not  1  Not  kok 
mb!” 

“  James’s  news,  altogether,  is  very  dis¬ 


piriting,”  returned  Mrs.  Beecher,  at  a  loss 
how  to  proceed  with  her  task.  “  My  hus¬ 
band  is  gone  to  bring  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ling 
back.  W e  thought  you  might  like  them 
I  to  be  at  home.” 

“Has  George  fallen  in  battle?  Have 
those  half-caste  rebels  shot  him  down  ? 
O - ” 

“  Pray  be  calm,  Louisa !”  implored  Mrs. 
Beecher;  “if  ever  you  had  need  of  calm¬ 
ness  in  your  life,  you  have  need  of  it  now. 
Affliction - ” 

“  Is  he  wounded  ?  Is  he  dead  ?”  inter¬ 
rupted  Mrs.  Ordie,  with  a  bitter  shriek. 
“  0  George !  dearest  George !  and  I 
have  been  calling  you  hard  names  for  not 
writing  to  me  !  What  is  it  ?” 

“  There  is  a  great  deal  to  l)e  told,  my 
child.  James  Beecher  was  at  Delhi  in  the 
midst  of  it.” 

Mrs.  Ordie  suddenly  rose  from  her  seat 
and  flew  from  the  room.  Mrs.  Beecher 
supposed  she  had  gone  to  her  chamWr, 
and  follow'cd  her  there.  Not  so.  A  thin 
man,  looking  fearfully  ill,  fair  once,  but 
browned  by  an  Eastern  sun,  was  lying  on 
the  sofa  in  the  curate’s  parlor,  when  a 
young,  excited  w'oman  came  flying  in. 

“  Mr.  Beecher,”  she  uttered,  seizing  his 
hands  imploringly,  “  when  did  it  hapi>en  ? 
I  am  Mrs.  Ordie.” 

“  Has  my  sister-in-law  told  you — any 
thing  ?”  he  asked,  hesitatingly. 

“  Y es,  yes.  I  know  the  worst.  I  want 
particulars.” 

He  had  risen  into  an  upright  posture, 
though  he  could  scarcely  support  himself, 
and  she  sat  down  beside  him.  He  was  a 
church  missionary,  a  widow'cr  W'ith  child¬ 
ren.  “  Are  you  sure  that  you  can  liear 
the  details?”  he  asked,  believing,  from 
I  her  words,  that  she  knew  the  general 
‘facts. 

“  I  am  sure.  Omit  nothing.  Mrs. 
Beecher  says  you  w’ere  at  Delhi.” 

“  I  •went  there  in  the  spring,  to  say  fare¬ 
well  to  some  friends,  ere  I  came  home. 

■  At  Delhi  I  was  taken  worse,  and  lay  ill 
I  there.” 

•  “  But  about  the  rising  ?” 

“  I  am  coming  to  it.  On  the  second 
Monday  in  May,  after  breakfast,  ba<l  news 
came  in.  The  3d  Light  Cavalry  had  dashed 
in  from  Meerut,  fully  armed,  and  were 
slaughtering  the  Eurojieans.  Eighty-five 
of  this  regiment  had  been  tried  by  court- 
martial  at  Meerut,  for  refusing  to  handle 
the  greased  cartridges,  and  sentenced  to 
imprisonment.  Their  sentences  were  road 
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out  to  them  on  parade  on  the  previous 
Saturday,  the  9th,  and  tliey  were  sent  to 
jail.  On  the  10th,  Sunday,  the  regiment 
rose,  released  the  prisoners,  massacred  the 
European  officers,  their  wives  and.children, 
and  on  the  11th  came  to  Delhi,  in  oi>en 
revolt.  I  struggled  up,  dressed  myself, 
joined  my  friends  where  I  was  staying,  and 
wo  waited  further  news.  It  came  in  too 
soon.  The  mutineers  had  gone  towards 
Deriowgunge,  shooting  all  the  officers 
they  encountered.  The  brigadier  ordered 
out  the  54th  Native  Infantry  and  two 
guns ;  and,  I  believe,  a  detachment  of  an¬ 
other  regiment,  but  accounts  varied. 
They  met  the  rebels  just  outside  the  Cash- 
mere  gate,  and  it  was  all  up,  for  the  Se- 
{wys  deserted  their  officers,  and  shook 
hands  with  the  Sowars.  Every  officer  was 
killed  :  treacherous,  cowardly  wretches  ! 
they  did  not  spare  one.” 

She  was  biting  her  lips.  ai}d  striving  for 
calmness,  determined  to  hear  all.  “  Did 
the  officers  not  resist  ?” 

“  All  in  their  power,  but  they  were  un¬ 
armed,”  he  said.  “The  next  account 
that  came  in  was,  that  the  natives  had 
risen  and  joined  the  insun’ection,  were 
firing  the  bungalows  at  Deriowgunge,  and 
ransacking  the  EurojKjan  residences.  The 
troopers  were  raging  about,  destroying 
life,  and  when  their  work  was  done,  the 
(ioojurs,*  who  had  collected  in  great 
numbers,  as  they  were  sure  to  do,  follow¬ 
ed  in  their  wake,  and  pillaged  every  thing, 
even  to  the  matting.  The  bank  was 
rifled.” 

Mr.  Beecher  paused,  wondering  whe¬ 
ther  he  ought  to  proceed,  but  her  studied 
calmness  deceived  him. 

“No  one  knew  where  to  fly  for  refuge, 
or  what  to  do :  none  knew  where  to  put 
the  oflicers’  wives  and  children.  Many 
were  taken  to  the  Flagstaff*  Tower,  but  it 
was  thought  unsafe,  and  had  to  be  aban¬ 
doned.  Some  escaped — many,  I  hope — 
in  conveyances,  or  on  horseback,  or  on 
foot.  Some  of  the  officers  retreated  to 
the  cantonment,  outside  the  gates,  but  the 
troo])er8  got  there  when  night  came,  kill¬ 
ed  them  and  their  wives  and  children.” 

“  Were  any  of  my  family  with  them?” 
•  she  asked,  still  with  unnatural  composure. 

*  A  race  of  a  peculiar  caate,  who  congregato 
round  Mocrut  and  DelliL  Tlicy  have  boon  compared 
to  our  giptsy  tribes,  aud  live  by  plunder,  even  in  times 
of  peace.  Some  years  ago  a  regiment  was  obliged 
to  be  raised  especially  to  keep  them  under. 


“No.  I  will  tell  you.  Before  mid-dav 
the  ladies  of  our  house,  my  host’s  wife 
and  her  cousin,  e8ca{)ed  to  a  close  hut,  or 
outhouse,  and  I  managed  to  hobble  there 
with  them.  I  don’t  know  how :  but  it  is 
astonisliing  the  artificial  strength  that  fear 
brings  out.  Others  also  took  refuge 
there,  about  half  a  dozen  ladies,  your  two 
sisters  being  amongst  them,  three  or  four 
children,  and  a  poor  little  ensign,  as  ill 
and  weak  as  I  was.  We  hoped  we  were 
in  safety ;  that  the  rebels  would  not  think 
of  looking  for  us  there ;  and  some  old 
matting,  well  wetted,  was  hung  up  across 
the  entrance,  as  if  to  dry.  A  Sepoy,  who 
was  really  faithful^  (and  there  were  many 
such  in  the  city,)  sat  before  it  to  guard 
it :  many  a  one,  raging  after  prey,  did  he 
turn  aside  with  a  well-assumed  story  that 
his  old  mother  was  in  there,  dying — let 
her  die  in  peace.” 

“Was  my  husband  there  ?” 

“  Not  then.  No  one  came  near  us  ail 
day  ;  they  dared  not,  for  our  sakes ;  and 
we  bore  our  susiiense  and  apprehension  as 
we  best  could,  not  knowing  who  was  liv¬ 
ing  or  who  dead,  of  those  dearest  to  us. 
What  a  day  that  was !  We  had  neither 
food  nor  drink  ;  the  heat  of  the  weather 
was  fearful ;  and  so  many  of  us  stowed 
together,  and  closely  shut  up,  rendered 
the  air  fetid.  We  thought  it  could  not 
be  less  than  110  degrees.  This  was  not 
the  worst ;  there  were  the  apprehensions 
of  discovery.  We  men  might  brave  it, 
at  any  rate  to  appearance,  but  the  poor 
young  women !  I  believe  they  would 
have  been  glad  to  die  as  they  cowered 
there,  rather  than  live  to  encounter  an 
uncertain  late.  I  strove  to  speak  comfort 
to  them  all,  but  it  was  difficult :  one  or 
two  bore  bravely  up,  and  cheered  the  rest. 
Late  at  night,  under  cover  of  the  darkness. 
Captain  Ordie  stole  in.” 

She  raised  a  faint  cry  at  the  name.  “  My 
husband !” 

“  He  told  us  what  he  could  of  the  pro- 

fress  of  the  day  :  it  was  horribly  bad,  yet 
believed  he  softened  it  for  their  ears : 
and  then  began  to  talk  of  our  own  situa¬ 
tion.  It  would  be  impossible,  he  said,  to 
keep  in  the  same  place  of  concealment 
another  day,  and  that  we  had  better  join 
a  party  who  were  about  to  make  their 
escape  towards  Kumaul.  All  seized  at 
the  idea  eagerly,  and  wished  to  start 
without  the  delay  of  an  instant.  Just 
then,  Mrs.  Holt,  my  friend’s  wife,  whom 
the  idea  of  escape  had  aroused  from  leth- 
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argy  inquired  after  her  husband,  whom  I 
she  had  not  seen  since  morning. 

“  ‘  He  is  safe,  atid  unharmed,’  replied 
Captain  Ordie. 

“  ‘  On  your  honor  ?’  she  said,  fearing  ! 
he  might  be  deceiving  her.  , 

“‘On  my  honor.  You  will  see  him 
when  we  are  fairly  off ;  but  it  was  not 
thought  well  for  more  than  one  of  us  to  i 
venture  here.’  ! 

“  ‘  And  my  husband  ?’  added  Mrs.  Main, 
who  had  done  nothing  but  clasp  her  baby  ! 
to  her  breast  all  day,  and  weep  silently. , 
‘  Is  he  safe  ?’ 

“  Captain  Ordie  answered  evasively,”  ! 
continued  Mr.  Beecher,*“  and  I  knew,  by  ' 
his  words  and  by  the  turn  of  his  face,  that ! 
poor  Main  was  gone.”  ' 

“Was  he?  Is  he  dead?”  shuddered 
Mrs.  Ordie. 

“  I  found  he  had  been  dead  since  the 
afternoon.  The  troopers  had  hacked  him  , 
to  pieces.” 

“  Go  on,”  she  groaned.  “  George’s  turn 
comes  next.” 

Mr.  Beecher  hesitated.  “  I  will  finish  j 
later,”  he  suggested. 

“No:  finish  now.  Yon  can  not  leave  ; 
me  in  this  suspense.  It  would  be  cruel.”  j 

“  Captain  Ordie  spoke  of  the  plan  of ; 
departure.  The  officers  had  but  three 
horses  amongst  them,  and  the  ladies  and  : 
invalids  were  to  take  it  in  turn  to  ride, ; 
two,  with  a  child,  on  each  horse.  And 
all  the  party  were  to  keep  together.  At 
that  moment  arose  a  yell,  a  horrible  yell, 
which  we  knew  proceeded  only  from  a 
Sowar,  and  one  or  them  appe.ared  at  the 
entrance,  tearing  down  the  matting.  All 
the  light  we  had  was  a  night-wick  in  some 
oil,  but  we  saw  his  dark  face.  The  child-  j 
ren  shrieked ;  the  ladies  also,  and  huddltHi  ■ 
themselves  together  in  a  comer ;  and  Ca|>- 1 
tain  Ordie  advanced  to  the  entrance,  and 
dealt  the  man  a  blow  on  the  temple  with  j 
the  butt-end  of  his  pistol.” 

“  I  hope  it  killed  him !”  she  uttered, 
her  eyes  sparkling. 

“  I  thiiiK  it  did,  for  he  lay  motionless. 
Captain  Ordie  kicked  him  out  of  the  way, 
and,  throwing  himself  on  his  h.ands  and 
knees,  crawled  out  cautiously  to  recon- 
noiter.  Alas !  we  soon  heard  a  struggle 
outside  :  two  more  were  upon  him.” 

“  And  he  was  struck  down  !  I  kuotr 
jou.  are  going  to  tell  it  me,”  she  uttere<i, 
in  a  low,  passionate  wail. 

Mr.  Beecher  sat  silent,  his  countenance 
full  of  distress. 


“  Louisa,  ray  darling,  be  composed,” 
interrupted  Mrs.  Beecher,  who  had  stolen 
in,  in  search  of  her.  “  You  know  the 
worst  now.” 

“  Yes,  I  know  the  worst,”  she  moan¬ 
ed.  “  They  killed  him  there  and  then.” 

“They  did,”  whisjiered  Mr.  Beecher. 

“  You  are  sttre  he  was  dead?” 

“  Quite  sure.  It  w'as  instantaneous.” 

“  Where  was  he  wounded  ?  Let  me 
know.  I  can  Ixjar  it.” 

“  My  child,  you  know  enough,”  said 
Mrs.  Beecher.  “  Be  content.” 

“  I  will  know  it,”  she  frantically  said. 
“George,  (reorge!  Did  they  cut  him 
to  pieces !” 

“  They  beheaded  him.” 

She  turned  sick,  and  shook  violently. 
But,  by  a  strong  effort  of  control,  s]>oke 
again.  “  Finish  the  history.  What  be¬ 
came  of  you,  inside  ?” 

“  It  w.as  ali  commotion  in  a  moment, 
dreadful  commotion.  ITie  poor  terrified 
women  attempted  to  flv  ;  some  succeeded, 
and  I  hojie  escaped,  f’rovidentially  there 
were  only  these  two  trooiiers  ;  had  more 
been  upon  us,  none  would  have  been  left. 
The  first  thing  I  saw  distinctly  was,  that 
one  of  them  had  got  Mrs.  Main’s  infant, 
tossing  it  on  the  point  of  his  bayonet.  She 
stretched  her  arms  up  after  it,  and  its 
blood  trickled  down  on  to  her  face :  her 
cries  for  mercy  for  it  ring  in  my  ear  yet. 
He  next  seixed  her.” 

“Constance?”  panted  Mrs.  Onlie. 

“  Yes.  And  killed  her — killed  her  in¬ 
stantly.  Be  thankful.” 

Mrs.  Ordie  pres.sed  down  her  eyeballs, 
as  if  she  would  shut  out  some  unwelcome 
sight.  “  Constance  murdered,”  she  moan¬ 
ed.  “  And  you  tell  me  to  lie  thankful !” 

“  B<*  ever  thankful,”  impressively  spoke 
the  missionary.  “  ( fthers  met  with  a 
worse  fate.” 

“  Sarah  Ann  ?”  she  shivered.  “  What 
became  of  her !” 

“  I  am  unable  to  tell  you.  I  trust  she 
escaped.  At  the  moment  of  Mrs.  Main's 
death,  I  fainted  on  the  floor  where  I  was 
lying,  and  that  must  have  saved  my  life. 
Had  the  troopers  thought  I  possessed 
any  still,  they  would  not  have  spared  me. 
When  1  recovered,  not  a  creature — living 
— W'as  to  be  seen.  The  children  were 
lying  about ;  they  had  been  put  out 
of  their  misery;  two  of  the  ladies,  and 
the  ensign.  I*oor  young  fellow  !  he  had 
told  us,  in  the  day,  that  he  had  no  parents 
or  near  friends  to  mourn  him,  so  the  loss 
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of  a  little  griff,  if  they  did  kill  him,  would 
not  count  for  much.” 

“Dead?  All?” 

“  All.  The  two  ladies  were  Mrs.  Holt 
and  Mrs.  Main.  Of  the  other  ladies  I 
saw  no  trace.  I  trust,”  he  added,  clasp¬ 
ing  his  hands  fervently,  “  that  they  escap¬ 
ed.  We  shall  hear  of  many  miraculous 
escapes :  I  pray  theirs  may  be  of  the 
number.” 

“Now, Louisa, let  me  take  you  home,” 
urged  Mrs.  Beecher.  “  You  ao  know  the 
worst.” 

“  I  must  hear  all,”  was  the  answer, 
uttered  in  a  tone  of  frenzy.  “  If  I  thought 
there  was  a  word,  a  recital,  left  untold  to 
me,  I  must  get  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  and  come  and  ask  for  it.” 

“  You  have  heard  all,”  said  Mr.  Beecher 
— “  all  that  I  know.  ^Iv  own  escape  I 
will  not  trouble  you  with.  It  was  won¬ 
derful  :  and  I  lust  nu  time  in  coming  home 
overland.” 

She  leaned  back  on  the  sofa  and  closed 
her  eyes.  Mrs.  Beecher  was  thinking  of 
her  random  words — that  she  would  rather 
lose  every  thing  in  the  world  than  her 
child.  But  her  thou^^hts  had  not  gras^d 
the  dreadful  possibility  of  losing  her  hus¬ 
band. 

“  When  did  this  happen  ?”  Mrs.  Ordio 
suddenly  asked.  “  What  date  ?” 

“I  mentioned  it,”  said  Mr.  Beecher. 
“Late  on  the  night  of  the  11th  of  May,” 

She  leaned  fbrw'ard  breathless,  her  eyes 
staring.  “  How  late  ?  The  exact  hour  ? 
Speak  ?” 

“  It  must  have  been  near  half-past 
eleven.  When  Captain  Ordie  came  in, 
we  asketl  him  the  time,  (for,  strange  to 
say,  in  our  hurried  hiding,  not  one  of  us 
put  a  w'atch  about  us,)  and  his  watch  said 


a  quarter  past  eleven  ;  and  we  were  talk¬ 
ing,  after  that,  perhaps  ten  minutes.  It 
must  have  been  about  twenty -five  minutes 
after  eleven  when  he  was  killed.” 

“  Listen  to  that !”  shrieked  Lousia 
Ordie,  seizing  Mrs.  Beecher  by  the  arm. 
“  It  was  the  very  hour  I  saw  and  heard 
him.  How  was  he  dressed  ?”  she  rapidly 
asked. 

“  In  full  remmentals.” 

“  There  I  There  1  Do  you  believe  me 
now,  Mrs.  Beecher  ?  Ah  !  you,  and  all, 
ridiculed  me ;  but  bear  it !  It  was  my 
husband  that  came  down  the  path  here — 
appearing  to  me  in  the  moment  of  his 
death.” 

The  reader  must  judge  of  this  mystery 
accxirding  to  his  own  opinion.  It  happen¬ 
ed  ;  at  least,  to  the  positive  belief  of  the 
lady,  here  called  Mrs.  Ordio ;  as  her 
friends  can  testify.  They  reason  with  her 
in  vain.  They  point  out  that  twenty-live 
minutes  after  eleven  in  Delhi  would  not 
be  twenty-five  minutes  after  eleven  here : 
they  believe  that  it  was,  and  could  have 
been,  nothing  but  her  own  vivid  imagina¬ 
tion,  that  her  thoughts  were  probably 
running  on  her  husband  through  the 
“  George”  in  the  “  Vicar  of  Wakefield 
and-  they  ask — even  allowing  (for  the 
argument  of  the  moment)  that  suen  things 
are  permitted,  that  the  spirits  of  the  de¬ 
parting  may,  in  rare  instances,  appear  to 
their  relatives  in  a  distant  place,  and  that 
it  was  George  Ordie’s  which  appeared  to 
her — they  ask  to  what  end  it  came  :  what 
purpose  was  it  to  answer  ?  They  can 
see  none.  Neither  can  she  ;  but  she  nev¬ 
ertheless  believes,  and  will  believe  to  the 
end  of  her  life,  that  it  was  her  husband's 
spirit. 
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[At  the  twenty -seventh  meeting  of  the  British  Scientific  Association  at  Dublin,  Aupfust  26,  1 867,  the 
Rev.  Humphrey  Lloyd,  D.D.,  was  elected  President  On  taking  the  chair  he  delivered  an  address,  some 
interesting  portions  of  which,  to  indicate  the  train  of  thought,  are  as  follows.  We  take  from  Tilan.  Af¬ 
ter  some  length  of  preliminary  remark,  he  commences  with — 


ASTRONOMY. 

The  career  of  planetary  discovery, 
which  began  in  the  first  years  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  century,  and  was  resumed  in  1845, 
has  since  continued  with  unabated  ardor. 
Since  1846,  not  a  single  year  has  passed 
without  some  one  or  more  additions  to 
the  number  of  the  planetoids ;  and  in 
one  year  alone,  (1852,)  no  fewer  than 
eight  of  these  bodies  were  discovered. 
The  last  year  has  furnished  its  quota  of 
Jive^  and  in  the  present  three  more  have 
been  found — one  by  Mr.  Pogson,  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  the  other  two  by  M.  Gold¬ 
schmidt,  of  Paris.  Their  known  number  is 
now  forty-five.  Their  total  mass,  how¬ 
ever,  is  very  small ;  the  diameter  of  the 
largest  being  less  than  forty  miles,  while 
that  of  the  smallest  (Atalanta)  is  little 
more  than  four.  These  discoveries  have 
been  facilitated  by  star-m^s  and  star- 
catalogues,  the  formation  of  which  they 
have,  on  the  other  hand,  stimulated.  Two 
very  extensive  works  of  this  kind  are  now 
in  progress — the  Star-Catalogue  of  M. 
Chacomac,  made  at  the  Observatory  of 
Marseilles,  in  course  of  publication  by  the 
French  Government;  and  that  of  Mr. 
Cooper,  made  at  his  observatory  at  ISIark- 
ree,  in  Ireland,  which  is  now  being  pub¬ 
lished  bv  the  help  of  the  parliamentary 
grant  of  the  Royal  Society.  It  is  a  re¬ 
markable  result  of  the  latter  labor,  that 
no  fewer  than  seventy-seven  stars,  previ¬ 
ously  catalogued,  are  now  missing.  This 
no  doubt  is  to  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the 
errors  of  former  observations ;  but  it 
seem  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  it  is  the  result  of  changes 
actually  in  progress  in  the  Sidereal  Sys¬ 
tems.  The  sudden  appearance  of  a  new 
fixed  star  in  the  heavens,  its  subsequent 
change  of  lustre,  and  its  final  disappear¬ 
ance,  are  phenomena  which  have  at  all 
times  attracted  the  attention  of  astrono¬ 
mers.  About  twenty  such  have  been  ob¬ 
served.  Arago  has  given  the  history  of 


the  most  remarkable,  and  discussed  the 
various  hypotheses  which  have  been  pro¬ 
posed  for  their  explanation.  Of  these,  the 
most  plausible  is  that  which  attributes  the 
phenomena  to  unequal  brightness  of  the 
faces  of  the  star  which  are  presented  suc¬ 
cessively  to  the  earth  bv  the  star’s  rota¬ 
tion  round  its  axis.  On  tliis  hyjwjthesis  the 
appearance  should  be  periodic.  M.  Gold¬ 
schmidt  has  recently  given  support  to  this 
explanation,  by  rendering  it  probable  that 
the  new  star  of  1609  is  the  same  whose 
appearance  was  recorded  in  the  yc.ars  393, 
798,  and  1203.  Its  period,  in  such  case, 
is  405^  years. 


CELESTIAL  PHENOMENA. 

The  greater  part  of  the  celestial  pheno¬ 
mena  are  comprised  in  the  movements  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  configura¬ 
tions  depending  on  them ;  and  they  are 
for  the  most  part  reducible  to  thie  same 
law  of  [gravity  which  govenis  the  planeta¬ 
ry  motions.  But  there  are  apjiearances 
which  indicate  the  operation  of  other 
forces,  and  which,  therefore,  demand  the 
attention  of  the  physicist — although  from 
their  nature,  they  must  probably  long  re¬ 
main  subjects  of  speculation.  Of  these 
the  spiriform  nebula?,  discovered  by  Lord 
Rossc,  have  been  already  referred  to  from 
this  chair,  as  indicating  changes  in  the 
more  distant  regions  of  the  universe,  to 
which  there  is  nothing  entirely  analogous 
in  our  own  system.  These  appearances 
are  accounted  for,  by  an  able  anonymous 
w’riter,  by  the  action  of  gravitating  forces 
combined  w'ith  the  effects  of  a  resisting 
medium — the  resistance  being  supposed 
to  bear  a  sensible  proportion  to  the  gravi¬ 
tating  action. 

THE  SUN. 

The  constitution  of  the  central  body 
of  our  own  system  presents  a  nearer  and 
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more  interesting  subject  of  speculation. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century 
many  hypotheses  were  advanced  regard- 
ing  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the 
sun,  all  of  which  agreed  in  considering  it 
to  be  an  opaque  body,  surrounded  at 
some  distance,  by  a  luminous  envelope. 
But  the  only  certain  fact  which  has  been 
added  to  science  in  this  department  is 
the  proof  given  by  Arago  that  the  light 
of  the  sun  emanated  (not  from  an  incan¬ 
descent  solid,  but)  from  a  gaseous  at¬ 
mosphere,  the  light  of  incandescent  solid 
bodies  being  polarized  by  refraction^ 
while  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  that  emit- 
te<l  by  gaseous  bodies,  is  unpoUirized. 
According  the  observations  of  Schwabe, 
which  have  been  continued  without  inter¬ 
mission  for  more  than  thirty  years,  the 
inaguitude  of  the  solar  surface  obscured 
by  spots  increases  and  decreases  period¬ 
ically^  the  length  of  the  pericsl  being  11 
years  and  40  days.  This  remarkable  fact, 
and  the  relation  which  it  appears  to 
bear  to  certain  phenomena  of  terres¬ 
trial  magnetism,  have  attracted  fresh  in¬ 
terest  to  the  study  of  the  solar  surface  ; 
and  upon  the  suggestion  of  Sir  John 
llerschel,  a  photobeliographic  apparatus 
hiis  lately  been  establisned  at  Kew,  for  j 
the  puiq>ose  of  depicting  the  actual  macu- 1 
lar  state  of  the  sun's  surface  from  time  to  , 
time.  It  is  well  known  that  Sir  William  j 
llerschel  accounted  for  the  solar  spots  by  j 
currents  of  an  elastic  fluid  ascending  from 
the  body  of  the  sun,  and  penetrating  the 
exterior  luminous  envelope.  A  somewhat 
ditferent  8|K‘Culation  of  the  same  kind  has 
been  recently  advanced  by  Mosotti,  who 
has  endeavored  to  connect  the  pheno 
mena  of  the  solar  spots  with  those  of  the 
red  protuberancee  which  appear  to  issue 
from  the  body  of  the  sun  in  a  total  eclipse, 
and  which  so  much  interested  astrono- 
ihers  m  the  remarkable  eclipse  of  1842. 


THE  MOON. 

Next  to  the  sun,  our  own  satellite  has 
always  claimed  the  attention  of  astrono¬ 
mers,  wdiile  the  comparative  smallness  of 
its  distance  inspired  the  hope  that  some 
knowledge  of  its  physical  structure  could 
be  attained  with  the  large  instrumental 
means  now  available.  Accordingly,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Association  held  at  Belfast, 
in  1862,  it  w’as  proposed  that  the  Earl  of 
liosse,  Dr.  liobmson,  and  Professor  Phil¬ 


lips,  be  requested  to  draw  up  a  report  on 
the  physical  character  of  the  moon’s  sur¬ 
face,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  earth. 
That  the  attention  of  these  eminent  ob¬ 
servers  has  been  directed  to  the  subject, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  communication 
since  made  by  Professor  Phillips  to  the 
lioyal  Society  on  the  lunar  mountain, 
(lassendi,  and  the  surrounding  region. 
But  I  am  not  aware  that  the  subject  is  yet 
ripe  for  a  report. 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  the  moon 
possesses  neither  eea  nor  atmosphere  of 
I  appreciable  extent.  Still,  as  a  negative, 
in  such  case,  is  relative  only  to  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  instruments  employed,  the 
search  for  the  indications  of  a  lunar  at- 
mos[)here  has  been  renewed  with  every 
fresh  augmentation  of  telescopic  power. 

I  Of  such  indications,  the  most  delicate, 
[)erha[>s,  are  those  afforded  by  the  occulta- 
I  tion  of  a  planet  by  the  moon.  The  occul- 
'  tation  of  J  upiter,  which  took  place  on  the 
j  2d  of  January  last,  was  observed  with 
this  reference,  and  U  said  to  have  ex¬ 
hibited  no  hesitation,  or  change  of  form 
or  brightness,  such  as  would  be  produced 
by  the  refraction  or  absorption  of  an  at¬ 
mosphere.  As  respects  the  sea,  the  mode 
of  examination  long  since  suggested  by 
Sir  David  Brewster  is  probably  the  most 
effective.  If  water  existed  on  the  moon's 
surface,  the  sun’s  light  reflected  from  it 
should  be  completely  jolarixed  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  elongation  of  the  moon  from  the  sun. 
No  traces  of  such  light  have  been  observ¬ 
ed  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  the  observa¬ 
tions  have  been  repeated  recently  with 
any  of  the  larger  telescopes.  It  is  now 
well  understooil  that  the  ])ath  of  astrono¬ 
mical  discovery  is  obstructed  much  more 
by  the  earth’s  atmosphere  than  by  the 
limitation  of  telescopic  pow’ers.  Impress¬ 
ed  with  this  conviction,  the  Association 
has,  for  some  time  past,  urged  upon  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  the  scientific  im¬ 
portance  of  establishing  a  large  reflector 
at  some  elevated  station  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere.  In  the  mean  time,  and  to 
gain  (as  it  were)  a  sample  of  the  results 
which  might  be  expected  from  a  more 
systematic  search,  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth 
undertook,  last  summer,  the  task  of  trans¬ 
porting  a  large  collection  of  instruments 
— meteorological  and  inagiietical,  as  well 
as  astronomical — to  a  high  |>oint  on  the 
Peak  of  Teneriffe.  His  stations  were  two 
in  number,  at  the  altitudes  above  the  sea 
1  of  8840  and  10,700  feet  respectively ;  and 
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the  aatroDOinical  advantages  gained  may  I  this,  accordingly,  may  be  computed  when 
be  inferred  from  the  &ct,  that  the  beat  I  the  other  quantities  are  known.  In  this 
radiated  from  the  moon,  which  has  been  ‘  manner  Professor  I  laugh  ton  has  deduced, 
so  often  sought  for  in  vain  in  a  lower  re-  j  from  the  solar  and  lunar  coefficients  of 
gion,  was  distinctly  perceptible,  with  the  the  diurnal  tide,  a  mean  depth  of  5.12 
aid  of  the  thermomultiplier.  |  miles — a  result  which  accords  in  a  re- 

j  markable  manner  with  that  inferred  from 
I  tlic  ratio  of  the  semi-diurnal  coefficients, 
KA.RTH  AND  TIDES.  |  as  obtained  by  Laplace  from  the  Brest  ob- 

serv'ations.  The  suldect,  however,  is  far 
The  researches  relative  to  the  Figure  \  from  being  exhausted.  The  depth  of  the 
of  the  Fkirth  and  the  Tides  are  intimate-  sea  deduced  from  the  solar  and  lunar  tidal 
ly  connected  with  Astronomy,  and  next  |  intervals,  and  from  tfm  age  of  the  lunar 
claim  our  attention.  The  results  of  the  diurnal  tide,  is  somewhat  more  than 
Ordnance  Survey  of  Britain,  ao  far  as  they  double  of  the  foregoing ;  and  the  consist- 
relate  to  the  earth’s  figure  and  mean  den-  enc^  of  the  individual  results  is  such  as  to 
sity,  have  been  lately  laid  before  the  I  indicate  that  their  wide  difference  from 
Royal  Society  by  Colonel  James,  the  Su-  the  former  is  not  attributable  to  errors  of 
perintendent  of  the  Survey.  The  ellip- ,  observation.  Professor  Ilaughton  throws 
ticity  deduced  is  frj.f  ^  The  means  peci- !  out  the  conjecture  that  the  depth,  de- 
fic  gravity  of  the  earth,  as  obtained  from  ■  duced  from  the  tidal  intervals  and  ages, 
the  attraction  of  Arthur’s  Seat,  near  Ed- 1  corresponds  to  a  different  part  of  the 
inburgh,  is  5.316  ;  a  result  which  accords  {  ocean  from  that  inferred  from  the  heights. 
satisfactorily  with  the  mean  of  the  results  ; 
obtained  by  the  torsion  balance.  Of  the  I 

accuracy  of  this  imriortant  work,  it  is  tebbestrial  magnetism. 

sufficient  to  observe,  tlian  when  the  len^h 

of  each  of  the  measured  bases  (in  Smis-  The  phenomena  of  terrestrial  magnetism 
bury  Plain  and  on  the  shores  of  Lough  ^  present  many  close  analogies  with  those  of 
Foyle)  was  computed  from  the  other,  the  tides ;  and  their  study  has  been,  in  a 
through  the  whole  series  of  intermediate  '  i>eculiar  manner,  connected  with  the  la- 
triangles,  the  difference  from  the  mea-  bors  of  this  Association.  To  this  body, 
sured  length  was  only  5  inches  in  a  length  and  by  the  hands  of  its  present  general 
of  from  5  to  7  miles.  Our  knowledge  of  secretary,  were  presented  those  reports  on 
the  laws  of  the  Tides  has  received  an  im-  the  distribution  of  the  terrestrial  magnetic 
portant  accession  in  the  results  of  the  force  which  reawakened  the  attention  of  the 
tidal  observations  made  around  the  Irish  scientitic  world  to  the  sul^ect.  It  was  in 
coasts  in  1851,  under  the  direction  of  the  ,  the  Committee  Rooms  oAhis  Association 
Royal  Irish  Academy.  The  discussion  of  |  that  the  first  stej)  was  taken  towards  that 
these  observations  was  undertaken  by  :  great  magnetic  organization  which  has 
Professor  Ilaughton,  and  that  portion  of  it ;  borne  so  much  fruit  ;  it  was  here  that  the 
which  relates  to  the  diurnal  tides  has  been  philosophical  sagacity  of  Ilerschel  guided 
already  completed  and  published.  The  |  its  earlier  career ;  and  it  was  here  again 
most  important  result  of  this  discussion  is  :  that  the  cultivators  of  the  science  assem- 
the  separation  of  the  effects  of  the  sun  bled,  from  every  part  of  Europe,  to  de- 
and  the  moon  in  the  diurnal  tide — a  pro-  liberate  about  its  further  progress.  It 
blem  which  was  proposed  by  the  Acado-  j  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  results 
my  as  one  of  the  objects  to  be  attained  by  j  obtained  from  such  beginnings  should  form 
the  contemplated  observations,  and  whicn  a  prominent  topic  in  the  addresses  which 
has  been  now  for  the  first  time  solved,  have  been  annually  delivered  from  this 
From  the  comparison  of  these  effects,  |  chair ;  and  the  same  circumstances  will 
Professor  Haugntoo  has  drawn  some  re- 1  plead  my  excuse  if  I  now  revert  to  some 
markable  conclusions  relative  to  the  mean  !  of  them  which  been  already  touched 
depth  of  the  sea  in  the  Atlantic.  In  the  '  upon  by  my  predecessors.  It  has  been 
dynamical  theory  of  the  tides,  the  ratio  j  long  known  that  the  elements  of  the 
of  the  solar  to  the  lunar  effect  depends  '  earth’s  magnetic  force  were  subject  to 
not  only  on  the  masses,  distances,  and  j  certain  regular  and  recurring  cnanges, 
periodic  times,  of  the  two  luminaries,  whose  periods  were,  respeetively,  a  day 
but  also  on  the  depth  of  the  sea  ;  and  i  and  a  year,  and  which,  therefore,  were 
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referred  to  the  sun  as  their  source.  To 
these  periodical  changes  Dr.  Lament,  of 
Municii,  added  another  of  ten  years,  the 
diurnal  range  of  the  magnetic  declination 
having  been  found  to  pass  from  a  maxi¬ 
mum  to  a  minimum,  and  back  again,  in 
about  that  time. 


KAGNETIC  8TOKM8. 

Hut,  besides  these  slow  and  regular  | 
changes,  there  are  others  of  a  different 
class,  which  occur  at  irregtdar  intervals, 
and  which  are  characterized  by  ;i  large  j 
deviation  of  the  magnetic  elements  from  I 
their  norm.al  state,  and  generally  also  by  j 
rapid  fluctuation  and  change.  These  phe- ; 
nomena,  called  by  Humboldt  “  magnetic  J 
storms,”  have  been  obsen’cd  to  occur  nini-  j 
rdtaneomly  in  the  most  distant  parts  of| 
the  earth,  and  therefore  indicate  the  o|>- ' 
eration  of  causes  affecting  the  entire  globe,  j 
Hut,  ciisual  as  they  seem,  they  are  found 
to  be  subject  to  laws  of  their  own.  Pro-  j 
fessor  Kreil  was  the  first  to  discover  that, 
at  a  given  place,  they  recurred  more  fre- ! 
quently  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  than  ' 
at  others  ;  and  that,  consequently,  in  their  i 
mean  effects,  they  were  subject  to  period- 
ical  laws  defiending  upon  the  hour  at  each  i 
station.  The  laws  of  this  periodicity  have  ; 
been  ably  worked  out  by  General  8.abine 
in  his  discussion  of  the  results  of  the  Hri- 
tish  Colonial  Observatories;  and  he  has 
added  the  important  facts,  that  the  same 
phenomena  observe  also  the  two  other 
periods  already  noticed — namely,  the  an- 
mutl  and  the  cUcennud  periods.  He  has  i 
further  arrived  at  the  very  remarkable  | 
result,  that  the  decennial  magnetic  period 
ooincides,  both  in  its  duration  and  in  its  ; 
epochs  of  maxima  and  minim.a,  with  the  ' 
decennial  period  observed  by  Schwabe  in  ' 
the  solar  spots ;  from  which  it  is  to  be  in-  j 
ferred  th.at  the  sun  exercises  a  magnetic  ' 
influence  upon  the  earth,  dependent  on  j 
the  condition  of  its  luminous  envelope.  > 

We  are  thus  in  the  presence  of  two  j 
facts,  which  appear  at  first  sight  opposed  j 
— namely,  the  ahsohde  aimnltaneity  of  i 
magnetic  disturbances  at  all  parts  of  the  ! 
earth,  and  their  predommance  at  certain  [ 
local  honra  at  each  place.  General  Sabine  1 
accounts  for  this  apparent  discrepancy  b^ 
the  circumstance,  that  the  hours  of  maxi-  j 
mum  disturbance  are  different  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  elements ;  so  that  there  may  be  an 
abnormal  condition  of  the  magnetic  force,  | 


operating  at  the  same  instant  over  the 
whole  globe,  but  manifesting  itself  at  one 
place  chiefly  in  one  element,  ami  .at  another 
place  in  another.  I  would  venture  to 
suggest,  as  a  subject  of  inquiry,  whether 
the  phenomena  which  have  been  hitherto 
grouped  together  as  “  occasional  ”  effects, 
may  not  possibly  include  two  distinct 
classes  of  changes,  obeying  separate  laws 
— one  of  them  being  strictly  periodic,  and 
constituting  a  part  of  the  regular  diurnal 
change ;  while  the  other  is  strictly  abnor- 
tnal  and  aitmdtaneoua.  If  this  be  so,  it 
would  follow  that  we  are  not  justified  in 
separating  the  larger  changes  from  the 
rest,  merely  on  the  ground  of  their  mag¬ 
nitude;  and  that  a  different  analysis  of 
the  phenomena  will  be  required.  Tlie  ef¬ 
fects  hitherto  considered  are  all  referable 
to  the  sun  as  their  cause.  Professor  Kreil 
discovered,  however,  that  another  body 
of  our  system — namely,  our  own  satellite 
— exerted  an  effect  upon  the  magnetic 
needle;  and  that  the  magnetic  declina¬ 
tion  underwent  a  small  and  very  regular 
variation,  whose  amount  was  dependent 
on  the  lunar  hour-angle,  and  whose  period 
was  therefore  a  lunar  day.  This  singular 
result  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Hroun,  in  his  discussion  of  the  Makers- 
town  Observations;  and  its  laws  have 
since  been  fully  traced,  for  all  the  mag¬ 
netic  elements,  by  (ieneral  Sabine,  in  the 
results  obtained  at  the  Colonial  Magnetic 
Observatories.  The  foregoing  facts  bear 
closely  mion  the  debated  question  of  the 
causes  oi  the  magnetic  variations.  It  has 
been  usual  to  ascribe  the  periodical 
changes  of  the  earth’s  magnetic  force  to 
the  thermic  action  of  the  sun,  operating 
either  directly  upon  the  magnetism  of  the 
earth,  or  affecting  it  indirectly,  by  the  in¬ 
duction  of  the  thermo-electric  currents. 
Here,  however,  we  have  a  distinct  case  of 
magnetic  action,  unaccompanied  by  heat ; 
.ami  the  question  is  naturally  suggested, 
whether  the  solar  diurnal  change  may  not 
also  be  independent  of  tem[>erature.  The 
most  important  fact,  in  its  bearing  upon 
this  question,  is  the  existence  of  an  annual 
inequality  in  the  diurnal  variation,  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  sun’s  declination,  recently 
pointed  out  by  General  Sabine.  If  we 
deduct  the  ordinate  of  the  curve,  which 
represents  the  mean  diurmal  variation  for 
the  entire  year,  from  those  for  the  summer 
and  winter  half-yearly  curves  respectively, 
the  differences  are  found  to  be  equal  and 
opposite  ;  and  the  curves  which  represent 
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them  are  consequently  similar,  but  o^apo- 
sit^ly  placed  with  respect  to  the  axis  of 
abscissae.  From  this  General  Sabine  draws 
the  inference,  that  the  diurnal  variation 
is  a  direct  effect  of  solar  action,  and  not  a 
result  of  its  thermic  agency. 

At  the  present  time  700  months  of  logs 
have  been  received,  from  nearly  100  mei^ 
chant  ships,  and  are-  in  jirocess  of  tabulsi- 
tion.  Holland  is  taking  similar  steps ;  and 
tlie  Meteorological  Institute  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Buys  Bel- 
lot,  has  already  published  three  volumes 
of  nautical  information,  obtained  from 
Dutch  vessels  in  the  Atlantic  and  Indian 
Ocean.  For  the  purposes  of  Meteorolog¬ 
ical  Science  this  system  can  not  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  complete,  until  observations  on 
land  are  included.  Most  of  the  greater 
atmospheric  ch.anges  are  due  to  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  land  and  water,  and  to  the 
different  effects  of  the  sun’s  rays  on  each. 
Observation  alone  can  furnish  the  data 
from  which  the  effects  of  these  agencies 
may  be  calculated  ;  and  we  can  therefore 
robablv  make  no  gre.at  advance  in  the 
nowle<ige  of  the  meteorology  of  the 
globe,  without  a  concurre/U  investigation 
of  its  two  leading  de])artments. 

The  noblest  of  all  the  physical  sciences 
— Astronomy — is  little  more  than  a  sci¬ 
ence  of  laws — laws,  too,  of  the  simplest 
kind  of  change  ;  and  the  knowledge  of 
these  laws  is  wholly  inde[>endent  of  the 
physical  constitution  of  the  masses  whose 
movements  it  studies. 


THEORY  OF  HEAT. 

The  dynamical  theory  of  heat  enables 
us  to  frame  some  conjectures  to  account 
for  the  continuance  of  its  su[>plv,  and  even 
to  speculate  as  to  its  source,  ^he  heat  of 
the  sun  is  dissipated  and  lost  by  radiation  ; 
and  must  be  progressively  diminished  un¬ 
less  its  thermal  energy  be  supplied.  Ac- 
conling  to  the  me.asurements  of  M.  Pouil- 
let,  the  quantity  of  heat  riven  out  by  the 
sun  in  a  year  is  equal  to  that  which  would 
be  produced  by  the  combustion  of  a  stra¬ 
tum  of  coal  seventeen  miles  in  thickness ; 
and  if  the  sun's  capacity  for  heat  be  as¬ 
sumed  equal  to  that  of  water,  and  the  heat 
be  supjKwed  to  be  «lrawn  uniformly  from 
its  entire  mass,  its  temperature  would 


thereby  undergo  a  diminution  of  2®.4 
Fahr.  annually.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  vast  store  of  force  in  our  system  capa¬ 
ble  of  conversion  into  heat.  If,  as  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  8m.all  density  of  the  sun,  and 
by  other  circumstances,  that  Iwdy  has  not 
yet  reached  the  condition  of  incompressi- 
bility,  we  have,  in  the  future  approxima¬ 
tion  of  its  parts,  a  fund  of  heat  probably 
quite  large  enough  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  human  familv  to  the  end  of  its  sojourn 
here.  It  has  been  calculated  that  an 
amount  of  condensiition,  which  would  di¬ 
minish  the  diameter  of  the  sun  by  only  the 
ten  thousandth  part,  would  suffice  to  re¬ 
store  the  heat  emitted  in  2000  years. 
Again,  on  our  own  earth,  vis  viva  is  des¬ 
troyed  by  the  friction  in  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  every  tide,  and  must  therefore  reappear 
tis  heat.  The  amount  of  this  must  be 
considerable,  and  should  not  be  overlooked 
in  any  estimation  of  the  physical  changes 
of  our  globe.  According  to  the  computa¬ 
tions  of  Bessel,  25,000  cubic  miles  oi  wa¬ 
ter  flow,  in  every  six  hours,  from  one 
quarter  of  the  earth  to  another.  The  store 
of  mechanical  force  is  thus  diminished,  and 
the  temperature  of  our  globe  augmented, 
by  everj’^  tide.  We  do  not  jKJSsess  the 
d.ata  which  would  enable  us  to  calculate 
the  magnitude  of  these  effects.  All  that 
we  know  with  certainty  is,  that  the  re- 
sidtant  effect  of  all  the  thermal  agencies  to 
which  the  earth  is  exposed  has  undergone 
no  perceptible  change  within  the  historic 
period.  We  owe  this  fine  deduction  to 
Arago.  In  order  that  the  date  palm  should 
ripen  its  fruit,  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  place  must  exceed  70®  Fahr. ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  vine  can  not  be  culti¬ 
vated  successfully  when  the  temperature 
is  72®  or  upwards,  lienee,  the  mean 
temjierature  of  any  pl.ace,  at  which  these 
two  plants  flourished  and  bore  fruit,  must 
lie  between  these  narrow  limits ;  that  is, 
could  not  differ  from  71®  Fahr.  by  more 
than  a  single  degree.  Now,  from  the  Bi¬ 
ble  we  learn  that  both  plants  were  simul¬ 
taneously  cultivated  in  the  central  valleys 
of  Palestine,  in  the  time  of  Moses ;  and  its 
then  tenxperature  is  thus  definitively  de- 
^rmined.  It  is  the  siunc  at  the  present 
time  ;  so  that  the  mean  tem|K‘rature  of 
this  portion  of  the  globe  has  not  sensibly 
altered  in  the  c.our8e  of  thirty-three  cen¬ 
turies. 
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The  December  number  of  this  work  contains  several  articles  on  this  groat  historic  chapter  in  tho  aflairs 
[ndia,  to  wliich  the  reader  is  referred  who  has  not  read  them. — Editor  or  Eolbctic.] 


Thk  capture  of  Oiide  turned  a  wily  aud 
able  minister  from  preying  on  his  own  coun¬ 
try,  to  plotting  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
power  that  had  cast  him  and  his  master 
down.  The  King  of  Delhi  was  no  inatten¬ 
tive  listener  to  proposal®  emanating  from 
this  quarter.  Agents  were  disseminated 
among  the  Sepoys ;  they  were  often  sympsi- 
thized  with,  often  unsuccessful,  but  never 
betrayed.  Doubtless  they  used  every  .ar¬ 
gument  to  persuade  the  Ilindtis  that  the 
English  meant  to  treat  them,  as  they 
would  treat  one  another,  or  as  Mussul- 
m.ans  had  often  treated  them — to  cont.am- 
inate  their  caste  by  some  anolence  or  stra¬ 
tagem;  a  crime  of  lyhich  Sepoys  might 
well  believe  us  capable,  because  tliey 
knew  so  little  of  what  we  were.  Yet  it 
is  doubtful  whether  .all  this  would  have 
ever  succeeded  in  raising  a  general  muti¬ 
ny,  had  not  th.at  event  occurred  which, 
w'e  have  already  said,  was  an  act  of  such 
sheer  madness,  th.at  it  can  only  be  set 
down  to  judicial  blindness  permitted  by 
the  great  Ruler  of  all. 

Every  one  knows  that  to  Hindus  and 
Mohammedans  alike,  the  idea  of  tasting 
the  flesh  of  a  swine,  in  any  form,  is  horri¬ 
bly  disgusting  ;  and  that  no  English  regi¬ 
ment  w’ould  resent  an  order  to  diet  them 
on  sn.ails  or  carrion,  so  much  as  would 
these  an  attempt  to  make  them  eat  pig. 
Ag.ain,  of  all  living  things,  the  most  sacred 
to  the  Hindu  is  the  cow;  she  is  one  of 
the  divinities  most  generally  worshiped. 
Among  the  crimes  on  their  catalogue, 
sc.arcely  one  ranks  so  high  as  “cow  rnur- 
*  der.”  In  popular  parlance,  it  is  as  great 
a  crime  to  kill  one  woman  as  seven  child¬ 
ren,  and  to  kill  one  cow  as  twenty  women. 
Every  thing  that  comes  from  tne  oow  is 
so  sacred,  that  one  of  the  most  meritori¬ 
ous  acts  of  religion,  one  of  the  most  effect- 

*  1.  PiuUamtAtary  Psq)er$  on  Ae  Indian  Mutiny. 

t.  Crimt  ra  Mia. 

3.  The  Mutiny  o/  Ar  Bengal  Army. 


ual  towards  attaining  sanctifli^tion,  is 
taking  a  mixture  composed  of  what  are 
called  “  the  five  products  of  the  cow” — 
the  uncleanest  of  them  not  being  rejected. 
Even  the  tamest  people  of  a  country  vil¬ 
lage  would  be  fired  with  rage  at  any  at¬ 
tempt  ‘to  m.ake  them  taste  the  flesh  of  a 
cow.  It  may  then  be  imagined  what  was 
the  horror  of  a  certain  Brahmin  Sepoy, 
when  a  Lascar,  a  man  of  low  caste,  asked 
him  to  give  him  a  drink  of  water  out  of 
his  pot.  The  Sepoy  refused,  on  caste 
ground  ;  the  touch  of  the  Lascar  would 
have  polluted  his  pot  forever.  The  Las¬ 
car  jeered,  and  told  him  that  he  was 
every  day  touching  cartridges  besmeared 
with  cow’s  fat.  The  horror-struck  Brah¬ 
min  rushed  to  his  comrades ;  juid  those 
who  know  the  Hindu  will  estimate  the 
startling  elfect  of  this  intelligence,  as  it 
passed  from  man  to  man.  Had  the  agents 
of  the  Oude  conspirators  produced  a  thou¬ 
sand  affidavits,  that  the  (iovernment  had 
bad  designs,  they  would  have  weighed 
little  with  the  Sepoys  in  cotntiarigon  with 
this  astounding  discovery.  The  blame  of 
issuing  these  cartridges  is  laid  on  Colonel 
Birch,  the  Military  Secretary  for  India. 
To  have  been  the  author  of  such  an  enor¬ 
mous  error,  is  a  calamity  th.at  can  not  well 
be  me.asurcd,  and  one  which  all  must  pity ; 
but  the  man  through  whose  hands  such  a 
blow  has  been  diMilt  to  an  honorable  (iov- 
ernment  and  a  prosiierous  empire,  must 
be  swept  from  public  life,  and  may  be  well 
content  if  his  name  be  never  heard  nor 
his  form  seen  in  public  again. 

The  first  act  of  insubordination  shows 
that  mysterious  meanings  were  now  in¬ 
stantly  attached  to  our  sidentific  prepara¬ 
tions  tor  the  good  of  the  country.  As  the 
Se|K>y8  no  longer  doubted  the  designs  of 
Government  against  them,  the  electric 
wires  became  to  them  an  evil  instrument 
of  their  ruin  ;  and,  consequently,  within 
a  week  from  the  time  w’hen  the  cartridge 
aliuminutioii  was  brought  to  their  know- 
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ledge,  on  the  24th  of  January,  the  first  row  accommodating  a  company,  and  the 
stroke  was  struck  by  burning  down  the  whole  a  regiment. 

Telegraph  Office  at  Barrackpore,  sixteen  At  this  point  we  may  pause  to  say,  that 
miles  from  Calcutta.  That  station  was  at  from  the  past  history  of  Indian  mutinies, 
this  time  occupied  only  by  native  troops,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  deduce  the  con- 
of  whom  there  were  four  regiments  ;  and  elusion,  that  Sepoys  never  break  into  re- 
it  is  almost  incredible,  that  at  the  moment  sistance  but  »when  their  superiors  cross 
there  was  only  one  regiment  of  Euro{>eans  them  on  one  of  the  following  grounds  ;  1. 
for  a  distance  of  four,  hundred  miles-^alf ,  Pay.  2.  Changes  of  costume.  3.  Caste 
of  it  in  the  fort  at  Calcutta,  and  half  seven  |  customs.  4.  Going  abroad.  With  the 
miles  off,  at  Dumdum.  Night  after  night  j  certainty  of  a  law  you  may  always  trace 
acts  of  incendiarism  occurred ;  at  the  same  mutiny  to  one  of  these  causes.  Even  one 
time,  agents  of  disaffection  were  making  exception,  to  “establish  the  rule,”  or  to 
the  most  of  the  opportunity  which  the  give  color  to  the  outcry  about  missionaries. 
Government  had  given  them,  and  it  was  can  not  be  found. 

asleep.  A  whole  month  wjis  allowed  to  It  was  not  until  about  the  4th  of  March 
pass  before  any  expLonation  was  given ;  that  the  news  of  this  outbreak  reached 
and  by  that  time  the  Sepoys  were  fully  Calcutta ;  and,  on  the  morning  of  the 
satisfied  that  the  design  of  contamination  6th,  a  steamer  started  for  Rangoon.  In 
had  been  abandoned  only  because  it  was  the  mean  time,  the  regiments  in  the  neigh- 
discovered.  The  native  post  is  said  to  borhood  of  the  metropolis  at  Barrackjmre 
have  been  filled  with  soldiers'  letters,  con-  showed  increa.sing  symptoms  of  disaffec- 
veying  from  the  Sept>y8  to  their  comrades,  tion  ;  and  rejMjrts  of  ill-feeling  manifested 
all  over  the  country,  the  terrible  tidings  1  far  away  at  Meerut  and  Lucknow'  also 
of  the  Government  conspiracy  against  came  to  hand.  After  fourteen  days’  ab- 
them ;  and  at  last,  by  the  middle  of  Feb- 1  sence,  the  steamer  that  had  been  dispatch- 
ruary.  General  Ilearsey  found  it  neceB8.ary  j  ed  to  Rangoon  returned  with  Her  Majes- 
to  muster  the  troops  at  Barrackpore,  and  :  ty’s  84th  Regiment,  which  w'as  at  once 
harangue  them.  On  the  24th  of  that  placed  .at  Chiusurali,  eight  miles  from 
month,  a  small  guard  from  a  regiment  j  Barrackpore ;  and  the  19th  Regiment, 
quartered  there  reached  Berhampore,  a  which  had  mutinied,  was  ordered  to  march 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  Calcutta,  1  to  that  station.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
and  doubtless  excited,  with  their  tales  of  34th,  from  which  the  men  who  excited 
the  oow'’s-tat  conyiiracy,  the  men  of  the  them  had  come,  committed  the  first  ai^t 
19th  regiment.  The  next  day  the  latter  of  violence  against  any  Englishman.  The 
regiment  was  paraded,  and  blank  cart-  Adjutant  of  the  regiment.  Lieutenant 
ridges  served  out  to  them.  The  men,  ex-  Baugh,  heard  that  a  Sepoy  was  traversing 
cited  by  the  tales  they  had  heard  from  the  the  lines,  calling  upon  his  comrades  to 
capital,  thought  these  w'ere  the  oontami-  rise.  lie  rode  immediately  to  the  jmrade- 
nated  cartridges,  although  they  were  j)er-  ground.  Mungul  Pandy — for  this  was 
fectly  innocent,  and  refused  them,  until  the  Sepoy’s  name — hiding  himself  iKdiind 
threatened  with  courts-martial,  w'hen  they  a  cannon  which  wjis  near,  took  deliberate 
took  them  in  gloomy  silence ;  and  in  the  aim,  and  fired  at  the  officer.  The  horse 
night  they  rose  as  one  man,  shouting  de-  was  w'ounded,  and  came  to  the  ground 
fiance.  Colonel  Mitchell  marched  against  with  his  rider.  The  officer,  snatching  a 
them  with  the  remaining  forces,  and  call-  pistol  from  his  hostler,  fired  in  return,  but 
ed  upon  them  to  give  up  their  arms ;  but  missed  his  man  ;  and  before  he  could 
they  would  not  even  return  to  their  lines,  draw  his  sw’ord,  the  Sepoy  brought  him 
until  the  artillery  and  cavalry  which  had  to  the  ground  with  a  blow'.  A  guard  of 
lieen  marched  against  them  were  moved  the  regiment  was  close  by,  but  they  did  ' 
away.  The  Colonel  yielded  ;  and  thus  in  not  interfere.  The  Eurojx'an  Sergeant- 
the  first  conflict  the  victory  was  with  the  Major  called  out  to  them,  but  their  native 
mutineers.  Some  years  before.  Lord  Dal-  Lieutenant  forbiide  them  to  stir,  and 
housie  had  first  reqite»Ud  a  regiment  to  go  Mungul  Pandy  wounded  a  second  Eng- 
to  Burmah,  and,  w'hen  it  refused,  <]|uietly  lishman,  the  Sergeant-Major,  and  then  the 
submitted  to  the  affront !  In  mentioning  guard  struck  the  tw'o  w'oundcd  men  w'ith 
the  word  “  lines,”  it  may  be  as  w'ell  to  ex-  the  butts  of  their  muskets.  But  one 
plain  that  it  means  ten  rows  of  huts,  each  Mohammedan  was  faithful,  and  seized 
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Miingul  Pandy  just  as  he  had  re-loaded 
his  piece.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wheeler 
acted  feebly  and  inefficiently  ;  but  General 
Hearsey  was  presently  on  the  spot,  with 
some  other  officers,  and  Mungul  Pandy 
fired  at  and  wounded  himself.  (Tenoral 
Hearsey  promoted  the  faithful  Se{>oy  to 
the  ranlc  of  Sergeant  on  the  spot ;  and  it 
is  said,  in  India,  that  Colonel  Birch,  the 
same  man  to  whom  is  attributed  the 
order  for  the  greased  cartridges,  had  the 
hardy  imbecility  to  give  a  “  severe  wig¬ 
ging  ”  to  the  (General  for  this  departure 
from  the  sacred  punctilios  of  routine  pro¬ 
motion.  The  native  guard  and  their  offi¬ 
cer  were  left  at  larye,  while  the  regiment 
which  had  previously  mutinied  at  Berham- 
jKjre  were  marched  on  this  station  to  be 
disarmed.  It  is  said  that,  on  the  last 
night  of  this  march,  a  deputation,  of  Mun- 
gul  Pandy’s  comrades,  joined  them,  ainl 

1>ropo8ed  that  they  should  that  very  night 
:ill  all  their  officers,  march  on  to  Barrack- 
j)ore,  where  the  two  regiments  were  pre- 

[)ared  to  join  them,  then  burn  the  bunga- 
ows,  surprise  and  massacre  the  European 
force,  then  march  on  Calcutta,  and  sack 
it.  But  the  19th,  having  learned  that 
they  were  about  to  be  disbanded,  were 
already  in  a  penitent  mood,  and  had  sent 
a  petition  to  the  (.Tovernor-General,  offer¬ 
ing  to  j)roceed  .at  once  to  China,  or  any 
other  pl.ace,  by  land  or  sea,  if  they  were 
only  pardoned :  thus  they  rejected  the 
counsel  of  their  bloody  brethren  of  the 
34th.  They  were  marche<l  into  Barrack- 
pore,  and  there  disbanded  ;  but  the  34th, 
who  had  gone  much  further  than  they, 
were  left  untouched. 

The  Jem.adar  (native  Lieutenant)  of 
that  cor|>8,  who  ha«l  forbidden  his  men  to 
resctie  the  wounded  Adjutant,  wa.s  left 
three  days  at  large,  and  four  weeks  passe<l 
before  he  was  brought  to  punishment. 
The  men  of  his  guard,  who  beat  the 
wounded  officer,  were  at  liberty ;  their 
comrades,  who  refused  to  give  them  up, 
were  not  disturbed ;  and  that  for  five 
wtHiks,  Thus  Lord  Canning  told  every 
Se|M)y  in  India,  in  what  is  the  most  em¬ 
phatic  language  to  say  any  thing  in,  nrtn, 
that  it  was  a  matter  for  long  consideration 
whether  native  officers  who  helped  in  the 
murder  of  a  European  one  should  be 
hanged,  and  that  it  was  worth  while  to 
house,  clothe,  feed,  and  pay  Sejmys  for 
beating  wounded  Englishmen. 

The  policy  of  conspirators  is  tremulous, 
and  such  steps  looked  not  like  English 


honesty,  but  native  cunning.  Every  Se¬ 
poy  would  read  fresh  evidence  of  evil 
design  in  every  token  of  fear.  An  over¬ 
sight  had  irritated  disaffection  into  sus¬ 
picion  ;  temporizing  turned  suspicion  to 
certainty ;  and  resistance  broke  out. 
From  Lucknow,  the  capital  of  Oude,  came 
the  news  that  a  doctor,  who  tasted  a  bottle 
of  physic  before  pving  it  to  a  sick  Sepoy, 
was  set  down  as  a  conspirator  against 
caste,  and  his  house  burned.  At  Umbul- 
lah,  much  farther  away,  the  Commander- 
in-(^hief  was  led,  by  the  sullenness  of  the 
men,  to  address  and  attempt  to  reassure 
them.  At  Sealkote,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Punjab,  letters  were  found  from  the  pre¬ 
cious  34th  at  Barrackpore,  urging  their 
comrades  at  the  former  ])lae«  to  revolt.  A 
Jemadar  of  the  70th  regiment  was  found 
going  through  the  lines,  exciting  the  men 
to  mutiny;  and  when  a  court-martial  of 
his  native  brother  officers  sentenced  him 
to  the  gentle  pain  of  dismissal,  the  autho¬ 
rities  complacently  ratified  the  decision. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this,  orders  were  given 
that  the  British  Regiment  which  had  been 
brought  up  from  Burmah  to  overawe  the 
19th  while  being  disarmed,  should  be  sent 
aw^  again. 

This  crowning  folly  was  hindered  by  the 
rush  of  events.  On  May  3d,  a  Sepoy  at 
Lucknow  received  a  letter  from  the  7th 
Oude  Cavalry,  which  had  belonged  to  the 
<!X-King,  and  was  lying  seven  miles  off,  to 
this  effect:  “We  are  ready  to  obey  the 
directions  of  our  brothers  of  the  48th  in 
the  matter  of  cartridges,  and  to  resist 
either  actively  or  passively.”  The  Brah¬ 
min — for,  be  it  8ai(l,  he  was  a  Brahmin — 
showed  this  to  a  Havildar,  (Sergeant,)  and 
he  to  a  Subahdar,  (Captain ;)  and  the 
three  carrie<l  it  to  Sir  Ilenry  Lawrence, 
whose  great  character  thus  elicited  one  of 
the  very,  very  few  gleams  of  light  which 
have  broken  on  the  darkness  of  the  plot. 
That  same  day  he  learned  that  four  men 
of  the  regiment  whence  this  letter  came, 
had  entered  the  room  of  their  Adjut.ant, 
anned  to  the  teeth,  and  told  him  that  they 
did  not  dislike  him,  but  he  was  a  Fering- 
hee,  (European,)  and  must  die.  Lieutenant 
Mecham  looked  at  them,  and  said :  “  I  an» 
unarmed,  and  you  may  kiU  me  if  you 
like ;  but  that  will  do  you  no  good,  for 
you  will  not  succeed  in  this  mutiny,  and 
another  Adjutant  will  be  appointed.”  The 
I  calm  on  his  countenance  and  in  his  voice 
I  quelled  the  rage  of  the  murderers,  and 
1  they  retired,  leaving  him  unharmed. 
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When  night  had  just  fallen  on  the  lines 
of  these  mutineers,  they  were  thunder¬ 
struck  at  being  summoned  to  meet  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence,  who  was  backed  by 
eight  guns  manned  by  Europeans,  with 
one  English  and  four  native  regiments. 
They  were  ordered  to  form  close  in  front 
of  him,  and  to  lay  down^  their  arms.  As 
they  silently  obeyed,  the*  port-fires  of  the 
artillery  suddenly  flashed  in  the  dark. 
“  Don’t  fire  !  don’t  fire  !  ”  screamed  the 
mutineers,  and  rushed  frantically  away. 
That  night  all  their  ringleaders  were  se¬ 
cured  by  native  soldiers. 

This  news  reached  Calcutta  on  the  4th ; 
and,  as  if  the  electricity  of  the  telegrajdi 
had  galvanized  the  Government,  the  order 
to  send  oft'  the  English  regiment  to  Bur- 
mah  was  recalled ;  and  on  the  6th,  the 
34th  were  ordered  out  for  punishment, 
after  more  weeks  of  respite  than  their  ac¬ 
complices  at  Lucknow  had  hours.  An 
order  of  the  (jovernot-fTcneral  was  read, 
detailing  their  great  offenses,  and  an¬ 
nouncing  their  j)en.alty — simple  dismiss.al. 
This  was  to  be  read  to  every  regiment  in 
India.  When  it  reached  Oude,  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  had  the  courage  to  set  it  aside. 
Lord  Canning  had  wisely  attempted  to 
imitate  his  energy :  he  wisely  resolved 
not  to  imitate  Lord  Canning’s  feebleness. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  made  known  to  every 
Sepoy  that,  when  the  Governor-tileiieral 
did  his  worst,  it  was  but  dismissal ;  an(k 
it  is  confidently  affirmed  that,  at  the  same 
time,  the  Sepoys  had  offers  of  better  pay 
from  the  Kings  of  Delhi  and  Oude. 

The  clouds  had  long  been  growing 
black,  and  now  the  thunderbolt  was  com¬ 
ing.  On  the  same  day  that  the  34th  re¬ 
ceived  their  tardy  dismissal,  a  par.ade  was 
ordered  at  Meerut,  on  purpose  to  test  the 
troops  by  serving  out  unexceptionable 
cartridges.  Out  of  the  ranks  of  the  3d 
Cavalry,  eight-five  men  boldly  advanced, 
and  refused  to  take  them.  They  were 
tried  by  a  native  court-martial,  and  sen¬ 
tenced,  eighty  to  ten  years’  imprisonment, 
with  hard  labor,  and  the  remaining  five 
to  but  six  years.  Three  days  after  their 
mutinous  act,  in  the  presence  of  guns,  and 
English  rifles,  and  English  horse,  with 
their  own  and  two  other  n.ative  regiments, 
they  were  stripped  of  the  British  uniform, 
and  laden  with  fetters ;  imploring  General 
Hewitt  for  mercy  during  the  process,  and 
at  the  close  reproaching  their  comrades 
for  permitting  it.  They  were  not  put 
under  a  European  guard,  but  lodged  in  | 


the  common  jail,  guarded  only  by  na¬ 
tives. 

The  next  day  was  a  Sunday — Sunday, 
May  10th,  1857 — henceforth  in  the  calen¬ 
dar  of  many  a  family  a  blood-color  day. 
When  we  think  how  peacefully  we  sat  in 
our  homes  or  our  churches  that  day,  and 
that  thousands  in  India  sat  in  theirs  just 
as  peacefully,  we  feel  how  short  is  human 
sight  I  “  One  who  has  served  under  Sir 
Charles  Najfier”  thus  tells  the  tale  of  that 
Sunday : 

“  The  Uavildars  made  the  morning  report  to 
their  officers ;  the  men  of  the  European  regiment 
attended  morning  service  as  usual,  and  there 
wa.s  no  sign  of  the  coming  storm.  The  day 
|>assed  away  as  Sundays  generally  pass  in  India, 
and  not  even  the  Sergeants,  who  live  in  the  na¬ 
tive  lines,  had  notic^  any  thing  to  call  for  re¬ 
port,  or  even  for  remark.  Evening  church-time 
was  approaching  :  the  60th  Rifles  wore  turning 
out  with  their  side-arms  to  proceed  thither ; 
officers,  too,  were  dressing  either  for  church  or 
for  an  evening  ride.  Sepoys !  restrain  your  im¬ 
patience  for  half  an  hour  longer,  ami  Meerut  is 
your  own.  Providentially  they  can  not  restrain  it 
Suddenly  the  alarm  of  fire  is  given  ;  then  there 
is  loud  shouting,  as  if  the  Sepoys  were  turning 
out  to  quench  the  flames.  Hut  then,  that  volley 
of  musketry,  followed  by  another  and  another  I 
those  discoi^nt  veils !  that  clattering  of  cavalry  I 
the  bugle  sound  of  the  alarm  1  It  is  not  fire 
only  that  has  cau.scd  this  direful  outcry  ;  it  is 
mutiny  I  insurrection  I  The  Henoal  army  has 

KEVOLTED I  ' 

“  It  was  nearing  five  o’clock  on  that  memor¬ 
able  afternoon  when,  at  a  given  signal,  the  3d 
Light  Cavalry  and  the  2()th  Native  Infantry 
rushed  out  of  their  lines,  armed  and  furious.  A 
detachment  of  the  former  regiment  at  once  gal¬ 
loped  in  the  direction  of  the  Jail.  On  reaching 
it,  its  gates  were  o[>ened  to  them  without  resist¬ 
ance  and  they  at  once  liberated  all  its  inmates, 
including  their  imprisoned  comrades :  a  native 
smith  was  at  lumd  to  strike  off  their  irons. 
These  men,  itifuriated  by  their  disgrace,  ran 
with  all  possible  speed  to  their  lines,  armed 
themselves,  and  mounted ;  they  then  rushed  to 
the  scene  of  action,  yelling  fearfully,  and  de¬ 
nouncing  death  to  every  European.  Meanwhile 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  3d  Cavalry  and  the 
20th  Native  Infantry  had  proceeded  to  the  lines 
of  the  11th  with  all  pos.sible  speed.  Thither 
also  the  officers  of  that  regiment,  alarmcsl  by 
the  shouting  ami  noise,  had  gone  before  them. 
They  found  Colonel  Finnis  haranguing  his  men, 
and  endeavoring  to  keep  them  firm  to  their 
colors.  The  men  were  wavering  when  the  20th 
arrived.  The  men  of  this  regiment,  whose 
hands  were  already  red  with  the  blood  of  several 
of  their  own  officers,  seeing  this  hesitation  and 
its  cause,  at  once  fired  at  Colonel  Finnis.  The 
first  shot  took  effect  on  his  horse  only,  but  al- 
I  most  immediately  afterwards  he  was  riddled  with 
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batlfi.  All  discipline,  all  better  feelings,  now  i 
▼anished.  It  is  true  that  the  Sepoys  of  the  1  Itli 

F>ennittcd  their  officers  to  escape  with  their  ' 
ires ;  but  having  done  this,  the  greater  portion  ' 
of  them  followed  the  example  of  the  20th.  And  i 
now  ensued  a  scene  of  disorder,  rapine,  and 
murder,  which  pen  can  not  describe.  Every 
hou.se  and  building  near  the  lines,  except  the  ^ 
hospital,  had  been  fired ;  and  the  smoking  and  ; 
blazing  barracks  and  houses,  the  yells  of  the  mu-  | 
tineers,  and  the  shouts  and  shrieks  of  the  multi-  I 
tude  gathered  there,  numbers  of  whom  fell  from 
the  shots  of  the  mutineers,  made  on  that  dark 
ni^ht  a  scene  than  which  one  can  not  be  im-  ' 
agmed  more  horrible.  Officers  galloping  about,  j 
carrying  orders  to  the  European  troops,  were  , 
fired  at,  not  only  by  the  mutineers,  but  by  the  i 
native  guards  plac^  over  the  public  buildings  i 
for  security.  I^julies  driving  in  tlieir  carriages, 
gentlemen  in  their  buggies,  who  had  left  their 
houses  unsuspicious  of  evil,  were  assaulted,  and,  | 
if  not  murdered,  treated  with  a  brutality  to  i 
which  death  would  have  been  a  relief.  Not  only  ] 
the  Sepoys,  but  the  released  jail-birds,  fifteen  i 
hundred  in  number,  the  population  also,  that  | 
‘  vile  rabble  ’  which  is  always  available  for  i 
plunder  or  murder,  had  joine<i  the  movement,  i 
and  spread  terror  and  desolation  all  around  them.  ! 
Nor  were  houses  or  public  offices  safe  places  of 
refuge  from  these  assaults.  Most  of  the  houses  | 
in  Meerut — all  of  those  in  the  military  lines — arc 
thatched  with  straw,  and  easily  inflammable :  | 
the  plan  of  the  insurgents  was  to  set  fire  to  the 
roof  and  to  murder  the  frighted  residents  as  they 
quitted  the  burning  dwelling.  Many  met  their 
deaths  in  this  way;  more,  providentially  es¬ 
caped  ;  yet  not  one  of  those  in  the  latter  cate¬ 
gory  owed  their  safety  to  the  mercy  of  their  as¬ 
sailants.  In  some  instances  outrages  were  per-  | 
pctrateil  which  the  pen  refuses  to  record.  These  j 
men,  whom  we  had  pampered  for  a  century,  i 
who  had  always  professed  the  utmost  devotion 
to  us,  seemed  suddenly  converteil  into  ilemons.  ^ 
Nor  was  this  a  solitary  example ;  other  stations  ! 
were  destined  to  witness  atrocities  fouler,  more  i 
brutal,  and  mure  treacherous  than  even  those  of 
Meerut”  ^  j 

H.id  the  man  who  smothered  the  flame  ; 
at  Ijucknow  been  at  Meerut,  with  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  English  rifles,  one  of  English  ' 
horse,  and  a  troop  of  English  artillery, 
not  a  single  company  of  the  mutineers  ; 
would  have  escapeii.  They  were  only 
three  regiments.  Yet  they  all  got  away,  j 
or  nearly  all.  The  British  force  was,  after  j 
a  long  delay,  brought  out  against  them,  ; 
but  soon  led  back  “  to  guard  the  station,”  | 
while  Delhi,  Indiii,  England,  were  left  at  ! 
the  mercy  of  the  mutineers.  The  General  1 
who  served  his  nation  this  turn  wa.s  [ 
“superseded  for  supineness”  after  some 
mofiths  had  passed. 

The  tiger  had  now  tasted  blood,  and  all 


the  ferocity  of  his  nature  was  awakened. 
The  next  morning,  the  English  at  Delhi 
received  a  hasty  intimation  to  repair  to  a 
strong  place  outside  the  walls,  called  the 
Flagstaff  Tower.  (After  all  that  has 
passed,  in  alluding  to  those  British-built 
towers  and  bastions  of  Delhi,  we  have  a 
painful  recollection  that  they  were  execut¬ 
ed  by  a  valued  friend,  who  does  not  live 
to  lament  the  unforeseen  use  to  which  his 
engineering  science  has  been  turned.)  To 
the  Flagstaff  Tower  several  hastened, 
others  never  received  the  message,  others 
it  reached  too  late.  The  Meerut  murderers 
were  at  hand.  To  face  them.  Brigadier 
Graves  had  three  regiments  of  intantry 
and  a  battery  of  artillery,  all  native !  Not 
a  company  of  Phiglish  troo[>s  !  “  Plenty 

of  mischief,”  wrote  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
years  before,  to  an  officer  of  artillery,* 
“  will  be  hatched  within  those  walls,  and 
no  Eurojiean  forces!”  “Meanwhile,”  says 
the  writer  whom  we  have  quoted  just 
above : 

“  Meanwhile  the  regiments  were  ordered  out, 
the  guns  loaded,  and  every  possible  preparation 
made.  The  Brigadier  harangued  the  troops  in 
a  manly  style ;  told  them  that  now  was  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  show  their  fidelity  to  the  Company 
to  whom  they  had  sworn  fidelity,  and  by  whom 
they  had  never  been  deceived.  Ilis  brief,  pithy 
address  was  received  with  cheers.  The  54th. 
especially,  seemed  eager  to  exterminate  the 
mutineers,  and  loudly  demanded  to  be  led 
against  them.  The  Brigadier,  responding  to 
their  seeming  enthusia.sra,  put  himself  at  their 
head,  and  led  them  out  of  the  Cashmere  Gate  to 
meet  the  rebels,  whose  near  approach  had  been 
announced.  As  they  marchefl  out  in  gallant 
order,  to  all  appearance  proud  and  confident,  a 
tumultuous  array  appeared  advancing  from  the 
Hindun.  In  front,  and  in  full  uniform,  with 
medals  on  their  breasts  gained  in  fighting  for 
British  supremacy,  confidence  in  their  manner, 
and  fury  in  their  gestures,  galloped  on  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  troupers  of  the  .3d 
Cavalry :  behind  them,  at  no  great  distance, 
and  almost  running  in  their  efforta  to  reach  the 
golden  minarets  of  Delhi,  appeared  a  vast  ma.ss 
of  Infantrv,  their  red  coats  soiled  with  dust, 
and  their  bayonets  glittering  in  the  sun.  No 
hesitation  was  visible  in  all  that  advancing 
mass ;  they  came  on,  as  if  confident  of  the  re¬ 
sult  Now  the  Cavalry  approach  nearer  and 
nearer  I  At  this  headlong  pace  they  will  soon 
be  on  the  bayonets  of  the  54th.  Yhese  latter 
are  ordered  to  fire  ;  the  fate  of  India  hangs  on 
their  reply.  They  do  fire,  but  alas!  into  the 
air;  not  one  saddle  is  emptied  by  that  vain 
discharge.  .And  now  the  Cavalry  are  amongst 


*  Private  letter,  published  in  the  Times. 
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them ;  they  fratemiie  with  them ;  they  leave 
the  oflicern  to  their  fate ;  and  these  are  remorse¬ 
lessly  cut  down  wherever  they  can  be  found.” 

Some  fled  to  the  palace  of  the  King  of 
Delhi  for  refuge.  It  is  siiid  that  when  the 
Sepoys  cried,  “  What  shall  we  do  with 
them  ?”  the  clement  reply  from  the  throne 
w'as:  “What  you,  like;  I  give  them  to 
you.”  And  with  our  brothers,  with  our 
sisters,  with  our  little  girls,  with  our 
merry  boys,  those  tigers  and  satyrs  did 
“  what  they  liked.”  That  day  the  honor 
of  Englana’s  daughters  was  outraged  in 
the  streets. 

There  w'as  a  young  Lieutenant  of  artil¬ 
lery  who  thought  of  the  most  important 
thing  in  Delhi,  the  Arsenal,  which  the 
Commandant  seems  to  have  entirely  for¬ 
gotten,  though,  with  that  exception,  his 
conduct  was  excellent ;  but,  had  he  duly 
ordered  the  tiring  of  the  magazine  in  case 
of  need,  the  mutineers  would  have  been 
comparatively  powerless.  The  young  sol¬ 
dier  laid  a  train  ;  went  into  a  subterranean 
passage;  waited  until  he  heard  tlie  raging 
of  men  w'ithin  the  building,  until  he  heard 
them  wrestling  outsude  for  entrance.  “  It 
is  full,”  he  said.  The  match  is  applied, 
the  ground  quakes,  from  fifteen  hundred 
to  three  thousand  poor  wretches  are 
blowm  into  the  air  ;  and  yet  the  hand  that 
dealt  the  blow,  though  scorched  and 
bruiseil,  is  not  dead.  Some  of  his  noble 
comrades  reached  Meerut;  and  have  heard, 
no  doubt,  many  a  man’s  and  many  a  wo¬ 
man’s  warm  word,  “  Well  done  ;”  but  he 
has  gone  to  the  grave  to  which  he  de¬ 
voted  himself.  Of  all  the  names  which 
the  mention  of  Delhi  will  hereafter  recall 
to  the  memories  of  Englishmen,  none  will 
ring  upon  the  ear  with  a  tone  so  solemn 
and  so  grand  as  that  of  Willoughby ! 

What  he  destroyed  W’as  the  small-arms 
m.agazine  ;  enough  of  stores  remained  to 
supply  the  rebels  w'ith  the  means  of  long- 
continued  defense,  which  might  all  have 
been  destroyed.  F rom  the  Flagstaff"  To w’er 
a  puff  of  smoke  was  seen,  then  a  “  huge 
coronet  of  red  dust,”  then  came  the  noise 
of  an  explosion.  The  Sepoys  in  the  Tower 
turned  the  tw’o  guns  which  were  there 
u|>on  the  Europ<>ans ;  Brigadier  Graves 
told  them  to  escape,  and  was  himself  the 
last  m:in  to  leave.  And  that  escape ! 
What  tales  have  been  told,  and  what  tales 
remain  to  tell ! 

Through  Gener.al  Hewitt’s  “supineness,” 
the  disaftecteil  Sepoys  throughout  the 


country  had  now  obtained  the  one  thing 
necessary  to  give  them  courage — success. 
An  English  station  u:ell  nutnned  by  Euro¬ 
pean*  had  been  burned  ;  the  per[K.‘trators 
of  the  deed  had  marched  off  unhurt ;  and 
the  former  capital  of  India  ha<l  become 
their  easy  prize  The  men  who  issued  tin* 
greased  cartridges  gave  conspirators  the 
means  of  tuniing  Sepoys  into  mutineers  ; 
General  Hewitt  gave  mutinous  Sepoys 
courage  to  become  rebels. 

The  King  of  Delhi,  who  owed  us  no¬ 
thing  but  obligations ;  whose  ancestors 
had  been  reduced  to  a  mere  iiageant  be¬ 
fore  we  appeared  on  the  neld,  tossed 
about  from  Maliratta  to  Kohilla,  now'  with 
eyes  put  out,  now  with  a  little  army ; 
whose  father,  instead  of  this,  had  lived  in 
peace,  plenty,  and  respect,  under  our  pro¬ 
tection  ;  who  was  himself  rich,  and  at  ease, 
by  our  bounty ;  he  at  once  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  movement,  called  the  regi¬ 
ments  by  the  names  of  his  sons,  appointed 
Lall  Khan,  of  the  3d  Cavalry,  the  Meerut 
regiment,  his  General-in-Chief,  and  issued 
proclamations,  promising  double  pay  to 
Sepitys,  and  plenty  of  bles-sings  to  the 
people. 

“  Success,”  that  magic  word  for  the  t  imid, 
sped  through  every  Sepoy  station ;  success, 
in  the  face  of  an  equal,  or  nearly  equal 
force  of  Europeans ;  success,  so  well  used 
as  to  secure  boundless  stores,  a  fortress, 
and  an  Emperor  to  head  the  movement. 
No  wonder  that  the  Sepoy,  who  had  so  long 
hesitated  between  fear,  hatred,  and  self-in¬ 
terest,  should  now  think  that  the  scale  was 
tunied  as  to  the  latter,  and  rush  at  once 
to  vengeance  and  greatness  by  rebellion. 
The  English  had  tried  to  rob  him  of  his 
ca.ste,  dearer  than  life ;  and  now  their 
hour  W'as  come.  The  Bengal  army  re¬ 
volted,  murdering,  violating,  and  burning 
wherever  they  could.  All  Oude  soon 
raged  around  the  calm,  strong  pres<‘nce  of 
Sir  Henry  Law'rence,  W'ho  w'ith  five  hun¬ 
dred  men  stood  against  a  kingdom,  until 
a  shot  brought  him  to  the  grave — one  of 
the  best  and  greatest  men  w'hom  England 
ever  sent  to  India.  Blood  is  on  the  head 
of  those  who  placed  him  in  that  newly-an¬ 
nexed  kingdom  w'ith  but  one  European  re¬ 
giment,  and  of  those  who  delayed  the  for¬ 
mation  of  railways  by  which  he  might  hav** 
received  8uj)|)ort  in  time.  In  the  Punjab, 
the  vigor  ot  his  brother,  Sir  John,  backed 
by  such  men  as  Chamberl.aiu  and  Ed- 
wardes,  sufficed  to  extinguish  the  flames 
of  relndlion  in  detail  .as  they  broke  out ; 
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80  that  the  mutinous  army  received  no 
important  accession  thence  and  the  loyal 
one  did.  The  admirable  management  of 
the  Punjab  supplied  us  with  a  base  of  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  Plain  of  the  Indus,  west  of 
the  insurgents,  in  addition  to  that  furnish¬ 
ed  by  llengal,  on  their  east. 

Although  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  Bengal  army  revolted,  the  pre¬ 
valent  ideas,  and  even  the  representations, 
in  the  Press  and  in  Parliament,  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  rebellion  are  much  exaggerated. 
From  a  tone  of  confidence  approaching  to 
levity,  some  of  our  journals  passed  at  once 
to  the  position  that  we  had  to  recommence 
the  conquest  of  India.  The  confidence 
was  excusable,  for  nearly  all  who  knew 
India  shared  it ;  and  it  will  prove  well 
founded  in  the  long  run,  resting,  as  it  did, 
on  the  full  persuasion  that  no  native  iK)wer 
existed  ca[)able  of  destroying  the  British 
empire  in  India.  But  we  have  never  yet 
come  near  the  position  of  having  to  re¬ 
conquer  India.  First  of  all,  out  of  two 
hnudred  reigning  Rnjtihs,  not  one  of  any 
importance  lui*  opetdy  »et  himself  agai net 
us ;  for  the  King  of  Delhi  had  not  one 
soldier,  and  Nena  Sahib  was  a  |)rivate 
person.  Had  the  reigning  Kajahs  led  out 
their  four  hundred  thousand  men  to  join 
the  Sepoys,  even  then  it  had  not  been  all 
India.  But  several  of  them  promptly  and 
energetically  took  our  side.  Again,  the 
Madras  and  Bombay  armies,  one  hundred 
thousand  strong,  remained  our  steady 
friends  ;  and  all  the  territory  south  of  the 
central  mountains,  the  whole  of  the  great 
Table  Land,  of  the  Mountain  Foot,  were 
undisturbed.  Scinde,  Guzenat,  Bengal, 
Orissa,  never  neede<i  reconquest.  The 
Punjab  was  ruffltsl,  but  was  immediately 
pacified  by  its  own  garrisons.  The  rebel¬ 
lion  never  established  itself  w'est  of  Delhi, 
never  (till  the  “eleventh  hour”)  broke  out 
east  ot  Benares ;  the  distance  between 
these  being  little  over  four  hundred  miles. 
At  Benares,  however,  it  never  had  a  day’s 
iiscendency.  In  fact,  any  one  may  define 
to  himself,  very  easily  and  completely,  the 
8t*at  of  real  rebellion,  the  country  needing 
to  be  reconquered,  if  he  will  trace  the 
Ganges  up  to  its  junction  with  the  Jum¬ 
na,  and,  bi'ginuing  at  Allahabad,  say, 
“  Tliere  is  the  hostile  frontier  then  let 
•  him  ascend  the  line  of  both  these  great 
rivers,  with  Oude  and  llohilcund  skirting 
one,  and  Agra  and  Delhi  lying  on  the 
other,  and  he  will  have  before  him  the 
scene  on  which  our  soldiers  have  to 
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triumph.  Serious  outbreaks  have  occur¬ 
red  south  of  this  ;  but  the  mutinous  troops 
have  marched  northward,  from  Neemuch 
and  other  stations,  to  Delhi,  leaving  the 
field  open  for  rebccupation  without  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  rSconquest.  Most  of  it  has  been 
already  reclaimed,  and  forces  from  the 
south  are  steadily  approaching  Delhi. 
Had  all  India  to  be  reconquered,  w'e  should 
have  against  us,  first,  our  own  Sepoys,  say 
250,000  ;  secondly,  the  armies  of  the  Ila- 
jahs,  400,000 ;  thirdly,  the  people,  either 
in  arms  or  passively  hostile ;  fourthly,  all 
the  strong  places  occupied  by  the  enemy. 
Instead  of  this,  we  have  lost  alxnit  80,000 
Sepoys,  of  whom  perhaps  60,000  are  in 
[  arms  against  us ;  with  what  amount  of 
I  abetting  rabble  we  do  not  at  present  know. 
They  hold  otdy  one  strong  place.,  Delhi ; 

!  and  all  the  other  great  fortresses  of  India 
are  in  our  hands.  Xeither  the  people  nor 
the  Princes  have  joined  the  mutineers,  so 
th.at  the  work  to  be  done,  though  serious, 
j  difficult,  and  costly,  is  no  more  a  recon- 
qiiest  of  India  than  the  suppression  of  a 
French  revolt,  which  hjui  occurred  at 
Paris,  would  be  a  conquest  of  Europe. 
They  who  speak  of  reconquering  India 
have  very  imperfect  ideas  of  what  such 
words  mean.  What  lies  before  us  is  much 
less  than  that,  and  yet  it  is  far  from  being 
a  trifle. 

The  movement  tow'ards  repressing  the 
rebellion  began  from  three  sides — Cal¬ 
cutta  on  the  cast,  the  Punjab  and  the 
Hills  on  the  north-west,  and  the  Bombay 
Presidency  on  the  south.  The  Coinmand- 
er-in-Chief  was  hunting  in  the  hills,  though 
the  array  had  long  been  in  a  state  of  the 
most  alarming  ferment.  Ho  moved  to¬ 
wards  Delhi,  and,  while  pausing  at  Kur- 
naiil  for  siege  gtms,  was  carried  off  by 
cholera.  Genenil  Anson  possessed  all  the 
qualities  of  a  perfect  gentleman,  accom¬ 
plishments  unquestionably  of  great  value 
in  any  sphere,  and  furnishing  sufficient 
qualifications  for  an  ajipointment  about 
the  Court ;  but  every  one  knew  that  he 
had  never  commanded  an  army,  every 
one  believed  he  had  never  commanded  a 
regiment,  ami  many  military  men  jissert- 
ed  that  he  had  never  commanded  a  com¬ 
pany.  It  is  a  great  crime  to  appoint  any 
man  to  high  command  whose  professional 
reputation  does  not  insure  the  confidence 
of  those  below  him.  Every  active  Cap¬ 
tain  or  Adjutant  in  India  believed  that  he 
knew  more  of  the  art  of  war,  practically, 
than  his  Commauder-in-Chief.  How  far 
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this  feeling — for  nothing  is  so  contagious 
as  a  feeling  of  this  kind — passed  to  the 
Sepoys,  we  can  not  tell. 

The  fallen  Chief  was  succeeded  by  one  j 
who  had  seen  service,  General  Barnard. 
He  reached  Delhi  on  the  8th  of  June,  just ; 
four  weeks  after  it  had  been  seized,  swept 
the  rebels  before  him,  took  twenty-six 
guns,  paused  at  the  walls,  and  resolved 
not  to  risk  an  assault.  He  maintained 
himself  outside  the  walls ;  bravely  re- ' 
pulsed  innumerable  sorties,  inflicting  ter-  j 
rible  loss  on  the  enemy  ;  and  died  at  his 
post,  of  the  same  plague  which  hivd  car-  ‘ 
ricd  off  General  Anson.  His  policy  has 
had  one  advantage — that  of  making  I)elhi  ! 
a  trap,  to  which  the  mutineers  have  been 
drawn  from  all  points ;  but,  had  he  car- ' 
ried  forward  his  victorious  men,  they : 
w'ould  have  planted  his  standard  on  the  ' 
walls,  and  the  hearts  of  the  mutineers  ; 
would  have  sunk  all  over  the  country.  In  { 
battle,  or  in  fiolicy,  timidity  with  Hindus  ! 
is  folly ;  they  bend  before  braverv,  but  I 
spring  up  at  the  least  sign  of  weakness.  ' 
From  the  8th  of  J  une  up  to  this  day,  Del- 1 
hi  has  continued  to  be  the  center  of  the 
struggle,  receiAdng  new  hordes  from  sta-  ‘ 
tions  which  had  mutinied,  sending  them 
out  as  they  arrived  to  attack  our  forces, 
receiving  back  the  defeated  survivors,  and  | 
again  recruiting  its  numbers  and  its  cour-  { 
age  by  new  arrivals. 

From  the  side  of  Calcutta,  our  move¬ 
ment  consisted  in  sending  reinforcements 
up  towards  the  seat  of  war.  In  this,  at 
least — and,  we  fear  we  must  say,  in  this 
only — the  Government  of  Lord  Canning 
showed  itself  equal  to  the  requirements  of 
the  moment.  From  Burmah,  fnom  Mad¬ 
ras,  from  Ceylon,  from  Mauritius,  and 
from  the  Chinese  expedition,  it  sought  and 
found  help.  As  the  troops  arrived,  they 
produced  a  double  effect :  first,  their  a{>- 
pearance  in  Calcutta  quenched  the  hope 
of  mutiny  among  the  conspirators  there ; 
and,  secondly,  as  they  moved  on  to  the 
interior,  they  carried  the  return  tide  with 
them.  Among  the  first  effects  were  the 
dis-arming  of  the  troops  at  Barrackpore, 
and  the  capture  of  the  King  of  Oude ;  but, 
as  if  every  thing  done  in  Calcutta  itself 
was  to  be  defective,  the  Fakeer,  w’hose 
revelations  when  under  sentence  of  death 
le<l  to  the  King’s  capture,  was  allowed  to 
escape  from  prison  ;  and  whether  he  had 
told  enough  to  be  of  much  value,  we  do 
not  know. 

Amopg  the  arrivals  was  a  regiment 


I  from  Madras,  and  the  first  the  English 
I  public  knew  of  its  Colonel  was,  that,  when 
his  men  were  leaving  by  the  railw.ay,  some 
were  not  up  in  time,  and  the  tr.iin  was 
ordered  to  start.  He  remonstrated  ;  the 
station-master  insisted  that,  the  time  bt-ing 
up,  the  train  must  go ;  the  Colonel  put 
him  under  arrest,  and,  when  the  last  of 
his  men  were  in  the  carriage,  set  him  free. 
This  was  Colonel  Neill,  and  the  regiment 
was  the  Madras  Fusileers.  He  might 
have  been  in  Benares  in  twenty-four  hours, 
had  the  railway  been  finished  ;  but  at  last 
he  did  reach  that  city,  and  the  same  night 
came  the  outbreak  of  rebellion :  with 
more  than  ten  to  one  against  him,  ho 
ended  it  in  half  an  hour  or  so.  Had  he 
been  at  Meerut,  with  two  noble  regiments 
and  artillery,  Delhi  would  never  have 
passed  into  rebtd  hands.  It  was  on  the 
4th  of  June  that  this  collision  at  Benares 
occurred,  and  that  |)oint  was  the  farthest 
down  the  Ganges  at  which  re.al  fighting 
took  place,  before  tbe  recent  outburst  at 
Dinajiore.  Here  the  two  adv.ancing  waves, 
of  the  rebel  and  of  the  reconquering  jxiw- 
er,  first  met,  and  the  former  was  rolled 
back ;  a  tide  was  setting  in  against  a 
stream. 

From  Benares,  Neill  and  his  fore  '  soon 
reached  Allahabad.  There  the  oflicors  of 
the  6th  had  been  murdered  at  moss  by 
,  the  men  who  assured  them  of  their  loyalty 
I  in  the  forenoon  ;  and,  though  the  author- 
^  ities  retained  hold  of  the  place,  things 
were  in  fearful  confusion,  and  were  inan- 
'  aged  without  decision.  Colonel  Neill, 
though  junior  to  the  officer  in  charge,  had 
:  happily  authority  to  take  the  command. 

I  “  Things  changed  as  if  by  magic.”  Rebels 
were  puni8he<l,  order  w'as  restored,  and 
the  surrounding  district  as  well  as  the 
city  overawed.  One  of  the  sufferers  was 
a  boy  Cadet,  from  the  smiling  vale  of 
Evesh.am,  who,  after  being  wounded,  spimt 
five  miserable  days  and  nights  in  a  gully, 
blistered  by  the  sun  and  chilled  by  the 
dews,  until  at  last  he  was  dragged  ilying 
to  the  presence  of  a  fellow’  who  ha<l  set  up 
as  a  small  R.ajah.  Here  he  saw  a  native 
Christian,  a  convert  from  Moh.aminedan- 
ism,  and  a  Catechist  of  the  American  Mis¬ 
sion,  enduring  torture  and  menaces  to 
make  him  deny  Christ.  He  glanced 
round  in  his  anguish,  as  if  for  help  or  cour¬ 
age,  and  the  dying  English  boy  raised  his 
feeble  frame,  and  said:  “O  Padre!  what¬ 
ever  you  do,  do  not  deny  the  Ijord  J esus !” 
Just  then  a  noise  was  heard  outside,  the 
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noise  of  angry  men  :  it  was  Colonel  Neill’s 
gallant  band ;  the  persecutors  were  soon 
punished,  the  native  Christian  was  released, 
and  the  lad  whose  voice  had  strengthened 
lam  died  among  friends.  Let  his  memory 
be  cherished  in  every  home  of  the  peace¬ 
ful,  beautiful  vale  of  his  nativity  1 

At  Allahabad  a  second  important  step 
was  gained,  the  rebellion  being  roiled  so 
much  farther  back  from  the  metro[)olis. 
At  the  same  time,  the  base  of  operations, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  rebel  field,  was 
being  strengthened  and  made  available. 
The  whole  of  the  regular  Sepoy  regiments 
in  the  Punjab,  or  nearly  the  whole,  were 
disarmed;  corps  were  raised  from  the 
people  of  the  country  itself,  hostile  to  the 
Brahmins  and  Mussulmans ;  and  some 
forces  dispatched  to  Delhi.  Colonel  Her¬ 
bert  Edwardes,  who  gained  much  cele¬ 
brity  in  the  great  Sikh  war,  was  .able,  with 
other  officers,  to  arouse  emulation  to  l>e 
enlisted  among  the  people  under  his  go¬ 
vernment  ;  not  only  did  Chiefs  on  whom 
he  called  respond,  but  those  whom  he 
pas.sed  by  remonstrated.  At  Sealkote 
the  Sttpoys  broke  fairly  out,  and,  having 
murdered  several  officers,  marched  for 
Delhi ;  but,  on  their  w.ay,  they  were  beat¬ 
en  into  the  Uavee  by  Brigadier  Nichol¬ 
son,  and  then,  after  having  found  tem|>or- 
ary  refuge  in  an  island,  were  utterly  rout¬ 
ed  ;  their  victor  marched  for  Delhi  instead 
of  them,  and  the  miserable  remainder  of 
them  were  caught  by  native  authoritie.s, 
and  delivered  up.  General  Van  Cort- 
landt,  who  h.ad  earlier  jHjrformed  similar 
feats,  took  the  same  road.  Thus,  from 
the  west,  iis  from  the  east,.the  return  tide 
was  sotting  in.  At  Neemuch  and  Nus- 
scerabad  successful  and  bloody  risings  had 
taken  phicc;  and  also  .at  Indore  an<l  Mhow, 
all  south  of  Delhi.  From  these  |)oints  ten 
thousand  mutineers  appeared  before  Agra, 
the  seat  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
the  North-West  provinces;  five  hundred 
British  soldiers,  inste.ad  of  awaiting  them 
in  the  fort,  wont  out  to  attack  thetn  ;  and, 
though  the  proceeding  was  mismanaged, 
fouglit  them  for  three  hours,  and  made 
such  an  impression  that,  instead  of  being 
besieged,  they  saw  the  host  move  away. 
Holkar,  the  hea«l  of  the  second  Mahratta 
nation  in  point  of  importance,  stood  firm 
when  his  troops  at  Indore  rebelled  ;  was 
reproached  by  them  for  not  resembling 
his  ancestor,  who  had  been  a  fi>e  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  steel  of  Lake  and  Welles¬ 
ley;  but  replied  that  the  murder  of  women 


I  and  children  did  not  make  part  of  any  re¬ 
ligion.  A  column  under  Colonel  Steuart, 
a(lvancing  from  Bombay,  has  taken  pos- 
■  session  of  these  region.s,  and  thus  the  re- 
I  turn  tide  has  set  in  from  the  south. 

,  We  left  the  force  advancing  from  Cal- 
I  cutta  at  Alhahabad.  There  Neill  fell  ill; 
but,  happily,  not  fatally.  In  the  mean 
time,  at  the  next  important  post,  Cawn- 
pore,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  on 
i  the  frontier  of  Oude,  one  of  the  first  sol- 
;  diers  in  India  was  nobly  playing  his  part. 

'  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  made  a  temporary  but 
!  strong  fort  out  of  his  barracks,  and  soon 
:  jieeded  it ;  for  his  Sepovs  rose,  and  at 
I  their  head  was  placed  a  Mahratta  of  note 
living  in  the  neighborhood.  What  could 
have  induced  our  Government  to  make 
the  most  sacred  and  exciting  lands  of 
Hinduism  the  residence  of  conquered 
Monarchs,  we  can  not  tell  ;  but,  among 
others,  the  Peishwa,  or  great  Mahratta 
I  Pne.st-King,  when  dethroned,  was  placed, 
with  a  royal  pension,  in  the  sacred  land 
I  by  the  Ganges.  Having  no  son,  he  adopt¬ 
ed  Nena  Sahib,  who  very  naturally  wished 
for  a  royal  pension,  in  addition  to  all  the 
I  property  of  the  ex-Peishwa.  He  obtain¬ 
ed  the  latter,  was  denied  the  former, 
lived  in  state,  kept  troops  and  artillery, 
talked  English,  visited  the  officers,  and 
seemed  very  friendly.  No  sooner  did  the 
'  disturb.ance  ofter  a  hojie  of  revenge  for 
I  the  refusal  of  the  pension,  than  he  took 
!  part  with  the  mutineers ;  and  of  his 
.atrocities  all  the  world  has  heard.  In 
Europe,  they  are  new  and  horrible.  In 
India,  such  things  were  beginning  to  be 
;  .strange,  because  of  British  supremacy ; 
but  tliey  formed  the  ordinary  appemlages 
;  of  native  war,  and  every  year  had  its 
wars.  To  us  the  horror  is,  that  noble 
British  men  and  delicate  British  women 
were  the  victims  over  whom  this  wild 
I  beast  gloiited.  We  say  British,  rather 
I  than  English  ;  for  in  the  streams  that  have 
'  reddened  the  Ganges  the  blotid  of  the 
,  three  kingdoms  has  flowed  irulLscriminate- 
I  ly.  But  no  one  who  knew  the  Hindus,  or 
had  even  an  idea  of  their  history,  would 
expect  much  better  or  much  worse  than 
j  what  has  occurred.  The  organ  of  Tipu 
Sahib  is  |>reserved  in  the  E.a8t-India 
House,  and  may  bo  seen  by  any  visitor  in 
the  instructive  museum  of  that  establish¬ 
ment.  It  is  an  instrument  expressive  of 
any  native  hero’s  feeling  towards  an  ene¬ 
my,  and  one  after  Nena  Sahib’s  own 
heart.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  British  otfi- 
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cer  prostrate,  \<nth  a  tiger  standing  n|K)n 
him  ;  its  music  is  the  alternate  cry  of  the 
Briton  and  growl  of  the  brute. 

Nena  Sahib  and  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler ! 
One  burns  to  write  two  such  names  in 
the  same  line !  Yet  the  latter  was  the 
prey  of  the  former.  With  some  three 
hundred  men,  Wheeler  maintained  him¬ 
self  against  a  host,  in  a  mere  barrack, 
riddled  with  cannon  shot  and  crowded 
with  women  and  children.  At  last  he 
fell,  and  his  hapless  followers,  trusting  to 
the  word  of  Xena,  took  boat  for  Allaha¬ 
bad.  They  w’ere  fired  on  from  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  most  of  them  thus  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  but  many  women  were  reserved 
for  the  gratification  of  our  enemies,  until 
the  avenger  drew  nigh. 

Brigadier  Havelock  had  left  Allahabad,* 
at  the  head  of  1800  Britons.  In  the 
terrible  heats  of  July,  this  brigade  in 
eight  days  marched  a  hundred  and  twen¬ 
ty-six  miles,  won  four  battles,  took  twen¬ 
ty-four  guns,  and  recaptured  Cawnpore. 
On  the  12th  of  July,  (a  day  memorable 
as  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,)  they  reached  Futteyi^re,  found 
the  rebels  in  force,  were  attacked,  and 
the  result  is  best  told  in  General  Have¬ 
lock’s  words  to  his  men,  which  show  that 
he  can  write  as  well  as  fight: 

“Movable  Collmn. 

“  Morning  OnUr,  July  18tA,  1867. 

“  Brigadier-General  Havelock,  C.B.,  thanks 
his  soldiers  for  their  arduous  exertions  of  yes¬ 
terday,  which  produced,  in  four  hours,  the 
strange  result  of  a  whole  army  driven  from  a 
strong  position,  eleven  guns  captured,  and  their 
whole  force  scattered  to  the  winds,  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  British  soldier ! 

“  To  what  is  this  astonishing  effect  to  be  at¬ 
tributed  ?  To  the  fire  of  the  British  artillery, 
exceeding  in  rapidity  and  precision  ait  that  the 
Brigadier-General  has  ever  witnessed  in  his  not 
short  career  ;  to  the  power  of  the  Enfield  Rifie 
in  British  hands ;  to  British  pluck — tliat  good 
quality  that  has  survived  the  revolution  of 
the  hour ;  and  to  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God 
on  a  most  righteous  cause — the  cause  of  justice, 
humanity,  tnifti,  and  good  government  in 
India." 

Three  days  afterwards,  they  defeated 
the  enemy  in  two  separate  engagements, 
again  capturing  several  guns ;  but  here 
Major  Renaud,  who,  in  the  absence  of 
Colonel  Neill,  commanded  the  Madras 
Fnsileers,  received  a  wound  from  which 
he  has  died.  The  next  <iay  they  encoun¬ 


tered  the  whole  body  of  the  rebels  under 
Nena  Sahib  in  person,  in  an  intrenched 

Eosition,  which  was  skillfully  turned,  and 
ravely  carried  in  th#  face  of  a  determin¬ 
ed  opposition  which  cost  us  one  man  in 
every  fifteen  of  those  engaged,  but  ended 
in  the  complete  rout  of  the  enemy  and 
the  surrender  of  Cawnpore.  Nena  Sahib 
how'ever,  in  retiring,  had  more  caution 
than  the  Comman«lant  of  Delhi ;  for  he 
took  care  to  h.ave  the  magazine  blow'n  up. 
A  number  of  our  country-women,  who 
had  been  prescr\'ed  up  to  the  day  of  bat¬ 
tle — or  the  day  previous,  for  the  accounts 
vary — were  now  not  to  be  found  ;  a  well 
was  choked  with  their  bodies;  and  .all  that 
rem,ained  of  these  women  above  groiind 
was  “  long  tresses  of  hair,  dresses  covered 
with  blood,  here  and  there  a  w’orkbox  or 
a  bonnet." 

After  a  day  or  two’s  rest.  General 
Havelock  passed  on  for  Bithoor,  the  seat 
of  Nena.  The  wretch  had  abandon¬ 
ed  it,  and  our  force  burned  it  to  the 
ground  ;  and  whether  its  s,avage  master 
is  drowned  in  the  Ganges,  or  still  lives, 
we  are  at  present  left  in  uncertainty,  the 
rej>ort  being  that,  in  crossing  the  stream, 
he  had  drowned  himself  and  his  fiimily. 
Hence  General  Havelock  proceeded 
direct  towards  Lucknow,  and  on  the  29th 
of  July  came  upon  10,000  mutineers, 
strongly  posted,  with  fifteen  guns,  whom 
he  routed,  capturing  all  their  ordnance ; 
and,  after  a  halt  of  foiir  hours,  he  assault¬ 
ed  a  second  strong  position,  caried  it,  and 
captured  all  its  guns.  After  another  vic¬ 
tory,  he  fell  back  to  phace  his  sick,  wound- 
I  ed,  and  captured  guns  in  safety,  received 
!  a  small  reinforcement,  and  set  forward 
!  anew.  We  leave  General  Havelock  al- 
!  most  within  sight  of  the  noble  little  b.and 
j  who  have  held  their  ground  around  the 
I  grave  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  ;  and  the 
}  hope  that,  ere  this,  they  have  met  above 
I  that  groat  man’s  ashes,  has  already  made 
^  many  a  heart  in  England  8.ay  :  “  God  bless 
General  Havelock !’’ 

The  present  position  of  affairs,  then,  is, 
first,  symptoms  of  the  mutiny  beginning 
to  appear  in  the  Bombay  army,  at  Kola- 
pore  ;  secondly,  gre.at  anxiety  in  p.arts  of 
the  Madras  Presidency  lest  the  approaoh- 
!  ing  Mohurrum  should  witness  an  out- 
I  bre.ak  ;  thirdly,  g<»vemment  restored  in 
i  Central  India  and  confirmed  in  the  Pun- 
'j.ab;  fourthly,  in  Bengal,  the  rebellion 
■  driven  up  the  G.anges  from  Benares  to 
I  Allahabad,  from  Allahabad  to  CawTipore, 
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and  from  Cawnpore  to  Oude  ;  our  besieg¬ 
ing  force  at  Delhi  triumphant  in  twenty- 
two  engagements,  but  kept  small  by  con¬ 
stant  losses,  yet  expecting  powerful  rein¬ 
forcements  in  the  columns  of  Van  Cort- 
landt,  Nicholson,  and  Havelock,  all  of 
which  will  come  as  victors ;  and  all  this 
before  reinforcements  have  arrived  either 
from  the  Cape  or  from  England. 

Yet  by  the  folly  of  the  Government  in 
refusing  to  disarm  three  regiments  at 
Dinapore,  and  keeping  an  imbecile  old 
man  in  command,  disturbance  has  been 
gratuitously  imported  to  Behar ;  and  the 
heroism  of  the  little  garrison  of  Arrah,  1 
w’here  a  dozen  English  and  forty-five  Sikhs  I 
repulsed  and  held  at  bay  two  thous.'md  or  I 
three  thousand  Sepoys,  has  been  deprived  j 
of  its  legitimate  eftect ;  for  a  detachment 
was  driven  at  night  into  the  jaws  of  an 
ambuscade,  when  half  of  them  fell. 

If  we  turn  for  a  moment  to  look  at  the 
ettects  of  this  mutiny,  one  of  the  first  and 
most  obvious  will  be,  a  better  knowledge  ' 
in  Eurojie  of  Hindu  character.  It  was 
the  fashion  of  a  certain  school  to  paint  . 
that  character  as  so  gentle,  that  the 
atrocities  of  this  rebellion  took  the 
public  by  surprise.  But  no  one  familiar 
with  the  best  writers  upon  India — with 
such  writers  as  Orrae  or  Mill — ever  ex¬ 
pected  that  Hindus  in  warfare  would  act  ' 
otherwise  than  they  have  acted.  Feeble- , 
ness  and  ferociousness  can  easily  unite  in  , 
the  same  person.  Any  one  who  had  read  ^ 
the  accounts  of  Bengal  decoity,  or  g:uig  \ 
robbery,  would  know  that  even  the  most 
cringing  of  all  the  Hindu  nations  habitual¬ 
ly  indulge  in  incredible  atrocities,  when 
once  engaged  in  conflict.  The  authentic 
memoirs  of  any  native  Court,  whether 
Hindu  or  Mussulm.an,  would  be  too  hor¬ 
rible  for  belief  in  England.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  calculate  the  saving  of  human  life 
which  has  resulted  from  the  British  con- 
<piest  of  that  country,  if  it  was  only 
through  the  stopping  of  murders  by  au¬ 
thority.  We  know  a  case  of  one  Uajah, 
now  deposed,  of  whom  his  former  subjects  j 
s:iy  that  he  killed  only  five  thousand  per-  ^ 
sons  while  he  wjis  on  the  throne  ;  w’hereas 
his  father  had  killed  about  ten  t]/ou8:md ;  { 
and  his  uncle,  a  much  greater  and  abler  ' 
man  than  either,  who  in  his  day  rendered  ' 
services  to  the  Government  of  the  Mar- 
quis  of  Wellesley,  had  killed  at  least  fif-  | 
teen  thousand.  A  case  was  well  known,  in 
which  the  Queen  of  the  Nairs,  in  whose  ■ 
country  it  wiis  not  fashionable  for  w'omen  1 


to  cover  the  breast,  on  learning  that  one 
W'ho  had  been  abroad  did  so  since  her  re¬ 
turn  to  her  own  country,  ordered  her 
breasts  to  be  cut  oflT.  But  the  narratives 
with  which  our  papers  have  teemed  have 
settled  fur  ever  the  question  in  the  mind 
of  the  British  public,  whether  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  natives  is,  or  is  not,  that  which 
a  religion  full  of  blood,  and  lust,  and  mur¬ 
der,  in  its  most  sacred  tales  of  its  gods, 
is  calculated  to  foster.  The  Hindus  are 
heathens,  with  all  the  cruelty  which  hea¬ 
thenism  continually  nourishes. 

Another  eflect  will  be,  a  clearer  appre¬ 
hension  on  the  subject  of  native  institu¬ 
tion!:,  especially  that  of  caste.  This  has 
been  hitherto  regarded  rather  as  an  ori¬ 
ental  curiosity  than  as  a  bad  institution,  a 
practical  curse  to  mankind.  By  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  this  rebellion,  many  will  be  taught 
that  caste  is  the  most  unnatural  barrier 
ever  inter|)08ed  between  man  and  man, 
the  greatest  source  of  estrangement  be¬ 
tween  neighbors  of  the  same  race  and 
language,  and  the  most  dangerous  obsta¬ 
cle  in  the  intercourse  between  ditferent 
nations.  It  must  henceforth  be  looked  at 
gravely  as  one  of  the  worst  things  existing 
under  the  sun ;  not  to  be  rudely  asssiiled, 
because  that  would  rouse  fanaticism  in  its 
defense,  but  to  be  calmly  and  strongly 
passt'd  by,  in  every  arrangement  let  alone, 
all  onlinances  and  regulations  proceeding 
upon  the  basis  given  us  by  our  own  con¬ 
stitution,  and  leaving,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  rights,  those  who  prefer  the  j)ride 
of  caste  to  the  advantages  w’e  offer  them  : 
and  these  will  be  very  few  ;  for  wdien  the 
Hindus  are  not  forced,  they  easily  slide 
into  practices  irreconcilable  with  caste,  il’ 
any  advantage  is  to  be  gained  thereby. 
In  fact,  the  scrupulous  Brahmins  of  the 
south  of  India  would  not  acknowledge 
the  pure  Brahminical  ciiste  of  a  single 
man  of  the  Bengal  Army,  in  so  many 
ways  have  they  departed  from  the 
strict  regimen  of  their  systems  to  secure 
secular  advantages,  although  they  have 
resented  with  violence,  of  which  we  all 
are  aware,  the  supposed  attempt  to  pol¬ 
lute  them  by  fraud. 

Another  effect  of  the  rebellion  is,  to 
scatter  forever  the  confident  belief  which 
nearly  all  the  English  residents  in  India 
entertained,  that  the  Hindus  and  the  Mus¬ 
sulmans  could  never  combine.  On  this 

}>oint  no  one  can  reproach  his  neighbor ; 
or  all  were  agreed,  and  all  have  been 
equally  disappointed.  We  put  it  the 
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other  day  to  a  Hindu  of  rank  and  note, 
how  it  was  that  his  people  could  unite 
with  the  Mussulmans.  His  reply  was: 
“All  the  men  in  India  who  remember  the 
miseries  of  the  Mussulman  days,  have  now 
white  beards.  The  present  generation 
know  nothing  about  it ;  the  pains  that  we 
have  gone  through  are  all  forgotten,  and 
the  people  have  joined,  thinking  they 
would  clear  the  English  out  of  the  way, 
and  have  the  country  to  themselves.” 
Henceforth  our  policy  can  never  take,  as 
the  basis  of  any  one  proceeding,  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  Hindu  and  the  Mussul¬ 
man  can  not  make  common  cause  against 
us.  That  hitherto  allmervading  element 
in  the  calculation  of  Indian  policy  must 
wholly  disappear. 

Another  effect,  closely  allied  with  this 
one,  is  the  proof,  terribly  perfect  now,  that 
the  policy  of  our  Government  in  matters 
of  religion  has  been  a  total  failure.  That 
policy  has  been,  in  its  public  principles, 
purely  atheistical.  As  a  Government,  to 
nave  no  religion  at  all,  and  to  support 
Hinduism  for  the  Hindus,  Mohammedan¬ 
ism  for  the  Mohammedans,  and  Christian¬ 
ity  for  the  English,  w'ith  a  view  to  please 
all,  has  been  the  way  of  our  Government. 
Our  whole  Indian  policy  has  been  tinged 
with  the  original  character  of  commerce. 
We  have  traded  in  every  thing,  from 
crowns  down  to  cowry-shells,  and  from 
opium  up  to  conscience.  Which  would 
cost  least,  or  which  would  pay  most,  has 
always  been  the  ruling  consideration. 
Meaner  than  any  conquerors  in  any  coun¬ 
try  before,  we  have  been  ashamed  and 
afraid  to  avow  and  encourage  our  own 
creed.  Our  authorities  did  all  that  in 
them  lay  to  keep  Hindus  and  Mussulmans 
in  complete  ignorance  of  Christianity. 
'Fhey  did  more ;  they  did  all  that  in  them 
lay  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  natives 
against  Christian  efforts  to  enlighten  them. 
They  sowed  fear  and  discontent,  by  mani¬ 
festing  disfavor  to  their  own  religion  to 
obtain  the  confidence  of  the  Hindus. 
Even  with  an  honest  and  straightforward 
people,  such  conduct  could  not  obtain  re¬ 
spect  ;  but  to  those  who  can  never  believe 
in  the  integrity  of  any  one,  so  deeply  is 
their  own  character  imbued  with  dissimu¬ 
lation,  all  these  evidences  of  tremor  or 
anxiety  could  have  but  one  meaning — 
they  were  meant  to  conceal  a  conspiracy. 
Had  the  Government  been  as  honest  as 
the  Mussulmans  when  they  were  in  power,  j 
or  as  Ruiijeet  Singh,  or  a.s  any  kind  of  i 


rulers  that  the  Hindus  have  ever  had  to 
do  with  before — that  is,  had  they  avowed, 
and  acted  on,  and  encouraged  their  own 
religion — the  whole  body  of  Hindus  would 
bjr  this  time  have  known  what  that  reli¬ 
gion  and  its  principles  are,  and  been 
|>ersuaded  that  to  it  the  idea  of  obtaining 
crowds  of  nominal  adherents,  by  fraud  or 
force,  would  be  utterly  abhorrent.  The 
Mussulmans,  acting  upon  their  principles, 
and  Runjeet  Singh  on  his,  not  only  en¬ 
couraged  but  compelled  conversion,  not 
only  discountenanced  but  persecuted 
other  religions ;  and  yet  there  are  no 
traces  in  the  history  of  India  that  this 
course  was  the  cause  of  any  material 
weakness  to  their  governments.  We, 
with  other  principles  and  another  creed, 
which  would  have  led  us  never  to  coerce 
any  man's  conscience,  never  to  interfere 
with  any  man’s  rights,  but  frankly  display¬ 
ing  a  purer  belief  .and  a  more  elevating 
worship,  should  have  held  out  to  all  mild 
invitations  to  become  wiser  and  holier, 
with  the  strong  assurance  of  acts,  not  of 
words,  of  habitual  acts,  that  their  conver¬ 
sion  by  other  means  than  that  of  sincere 
conviction  was  not  only  undesired  by  us, 
but  would  be  dreaded,  as  the  introduction 
of  vices  and  superstitions  within  the  pale 
of  our  religion.  They  who,  by  their  un- 
English  cowardice  in  all  m.atters  of 
morals ;  who,  by  their  steady  bartering  of 
the  name  and  form  of  Christianity  for 
supposed  favor  with  Brahmins  and  Mool- 
lahs ;  who,  by  abetting  heathen  ceremonies 
and  administering  persecuting  heathen 
laws,  by  shutting  up  the  Sepoy  from  all 
Christian  enlightenment,  .ana  making  the 
army  a  hotbed  of  anti-Christian  prejudices, 
kept  a  perpetual  magjizine  of  disaffection 
in  the  country,  and  then  applied  to  it  the 
match  of  the  grcjised  cartridges,  now  turn 
round  upon  those  ag<ainst  whom  their 
policy  has  been  all  along  directed,  and  un¬ 
truly  say:  “The  mischief  is  your  doing.” 
Whtn  Afutb  mw  Elijah^  Ahah  said  unto 
him.  Art  thou  lie  that  trouMeth  Israel  f 
And  he  answered,  I  have  not  troubled 
Israel ;  but  thou,  and  thy  father's  house, 
in  that  ye  hare  forsaken  the  command¬ 
ments  of. the  Lord,  and  thou  hast  followed 
Baalim. 

Again,  one  of  the  most  immediate  re¬ 
sults  will  be,  the  revival  in  the  n.ative  mind 
of  the  old  dread  of  British  valor.  For 
years  we  have  ceased  to  meet  native  hosts 
I  with  small  bands;  our  armies,  from  the 
I  d.ays  of  Lord  Hastings  down,  have  assum- 
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ed  proportionH  which  complimented  every  and  for  at  least  another  generation  the 
enemy  with  the  show  of  meeting  him  on  records  of  great  deeds  will  be  alive  in  the 
equal  terms;  and  besides,  European  and  memory  of  the  people;  the  deeds  no 
Sepoy  qualities  have  been  confounded,  the  longer  of  the  first  conquerors,  but  of  the 
fire  of  the  Hritish  regiment  inspiring  its  modern  British  troops,  hghting  not  against 
neighbor,  the  soul  of  the  British  officer  j  undisciplined  hordes,  but  trained  and 
animating  his  men.  In  this  state  of  things,  |  picked  battalions.  Nothing  is  so  forcible 
the  <lec<ls  done  by  handfuls  of  English  in  |  an  instrument  of  command  over  the 
the  heroic  <lays  of  Clive  .and  I..awrence,  i  Hindus  as  a  sense  of  jwjrsonal  prowess; 
Wellesley  and  I..uke,  ha«i  faded  from  the  |  for  this  goes  deeper  into  their  hearts  than 
native  memory  ;  and  many  SejKjy  regi-  either  admiration  of  military  science,  or  a 
ments  probably  thought  themselves  quite  sense  of  the  Iwnefits  of  good  government, 
a  match  for  British  ones.  Their  first  trial .  This  grand  element  of  our  national  ascen- 
at  Meerut  seemed  to  justify  such  an  idea,  deucy  has  received,  and  is  now  receiving, 
But  since  that  day,  how  often  has  the  wondertul  illustration, 
brow  of  the  rebel  (tarkened  and  furrowed  Nor  will  the  display  of  our  military 
with  terror,  as  he  heard  the  tale  of  what  |  resources  be  less  signal  than  that  of  intb- 
tens  and  twenties  of  Britons  have  done  1 1  vhlual  heroism.  Before  this  outbreak  all 
Five  hundred  attacking  ten  thousand,  and  j  the  world  have  agreed  in  saying,  that  the 
frightening  them  away,  as  at  Agra;  a  total  defection  of  the  Bengal  army  must 
handful  holding  Lucknow  against  all  the  j  overthrow  our  power  in  that  Presidency, 
forces  of  the  kingdom;  another  handful  Yet  this  has  occurred,  and  that  at  a  time 
holding  Cawn|K)re ;  less  than  three  hun-  when  the  British  force  was  extremely 
dre<i  scattering  three  thousand  at  Bemires;  weak  ;  but  after  three  months  have  elapsr 
and  the  fearful  charges  of  the  Rifles  at  ed,  the  revolted  anuy  has  not  secured  a 
Delhi,  when,  ten  against  a  hundred,  they  single  Province ;  Dude,  its  home  and 
dashed  forward  with  the  cry,  “Remember  stronghold,  being  at  the  last  date  sw’ept 
the  Ladies — Remember  the  Babies,”  and  by  a  British  army,  while  its  capital  had 
every  thing  flies  before  them  :  these  are  never  been  without  a  garrison.  And  not 
feats  which  heroes  can  appreciate  and  in  a  single  place,  where  a  British  force 
which  cowards  will  feel  to  the  depth  of  |  was  stationed,  had  they  maintained  them- 
their  soul.  They  will  tell,  too,  of  that  j  selves  for  a  day,  not  even  at  Diuapore, 
officer  at  Agra  who  killed  flve-and-twenty  j  before  poor  General  Lloyd.  At  the  ssime 
men ;  of  poor  Skene,  who,  after  cutting  ;  time  Ceylon  sends  men  .and  guns ;  the 
down  six  or  seven,  siiw  his  wife  seized,  and  .  Mauritius,  men  and  guns ;  the  Chinese  ex- 
then,  drawing  the  pistol  he  had  reserved,  |>edition  becomes  an  anny  of  reserve,  and 
sent  one  ball  through  her  heart,  and  the  '  by  this  time  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  has 
other  through  his  own  head  ;  and  of  Miss  j  probably  sent  its  men  and  guns  ;  and  by 
Wheeler,  the  daughter  of  the  gallant  Sir  ,  the  time  these  have  ceased  to  arrive,  will 
Hugh,  who  shot  five  with  a  revolver  be- 1  begin  to  appear  noble  hosts  from  England, 
fore  they  secured  her.  Agiunst  such  in  steamers  and  sailing  shi{>s,  which  will 
tales  they  can  set  those  of  women  rip[>ed,  |  swell  our  forces  to  eighty-seven  thoussuid 
mutilated,  stripped  naked,  sold  by  auction,  i  Britons — enough  to  sweep  India,  were  it 
burned  alive ;  babies  hacked  and  ca.st  into  all  in  arms,  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the 
the  flames ;  husbands  mutilated,  and  com- 1  Himalayas,  and  from  the  Himalayas  back 
polled  to  w'itness  the  dishonor  of  their  again  to  Cape  Comorin.  We  exaggerate 
wives ;  but  none  of  heroism  or  prowess,  to  ourselves  the  smallness  of  the  military 
They  have  never  gained  an  action  in  the  resources  of  England,  and  we  teach  others 
fiehl,  no  matter  what  their  odds ;  never  to  do  the  same  ;  but  this  Indian  rebellion 
carried  a  position  against  British  arms,  will  show  us,  and  show  the  natives,  what 
*  no  matter  how  few.  Their  succe.ss  has  neither  of  us  knew  before,  that  by  British 
been  only  by  murder,  not  once  by  victory,  bayonets  alone  we  could  conquer  again 
In  the  history  of  the  world  there  never  and  again  the  length  and  breadth  of  im- 
was  a  rebellion  with  such  means  and  ad-  mense  India.  Time  never  saw  an  army 
vantages,  which  eflfected  so  little.  The  so  far  distant  from  its  own  country,  equal 
old  heroic  fame  of  Biitish  prowess  ri.ses  to  that  which  we  shall  have  in  India  in 
up  anew  from  the  annals  of  every  encoun-  three  months.  Our  steamers,  well  placed 
ter,  except  the  first  at  Meerut ;  from  on  the  rivers,  could  alone  command  half 
Lucknow,  from  Cawnpore,  from  the  banks  of  the  great  cities, 
of  the  Ravee,  and  the  field  of  Futteypore ; 
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It  is  now  more  than  three  years  since  I  every  requirement  of  the  most  fastidious 
the  lofty  walls  of  iron  forming  the  sides  of  landsmen.  The  thickness  of  the  lower 
of  the  Leviathan  began  to  excite  the  deck  will  prevent  any  sound  from  the 
wonder  of  voyagers  up  and  down  the  engine-rooms  reaching  the  passengers,  and 
Thames,  and  as  she  approaches  completion  the  vibration  from  being  at  all  felt  by 
the  public  interest  increases.  Enormous  them.  On  each  side  of  engine-rooms  is  a 
size,  which  is  naturally  the  distinctive  fea-  tunnel  through  which  the  steam  and  water- 
ture  that  first  strikes  the  observer,  is,  pipes  will  be  carried,  and  also  rails  for 
however,  one  of  the  least  of  the  marvels  economizing  labor  in  the  conveyance  of 
that  belong  to  the  joint  production  of  Mr.  coal.  The  berths  of  the  crew  are  forward, 
Scott  Russell  and  Mr.  Bi^uel.  We  have  below  the  forecastle,  which  it  is  intended 
the  assurance  of  the  former  that  the  to  appropriate  to  the  officers,  whose  apart- 
Leviathan  is  built  upon  precisely  the  ments  are  at  present  only  marked  by  a 
same  model  as  every  vessel  he  has  con-  few  uprights,  rising  ten  or  twelve  feet 
structed  since  his  discovery  of  the  wave  above  the  main  deck.  Below  the  berths 
line,  twenty-two  years  ago.  In  the  won-  of  the  seamen  are  two  enormous  cavities 
derful  ship  that  now  towers  some  seventy  for  cargo,  of  which  6000  tons  can  be 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  carried,  besides  coals  for  the  voyage  to 
dwarfing  every  passing  vessel  by  her  enor-  Australia,  making  about  as  many  tons 
mous  proportions,  we  have  only  an  exten-  more. 

sion  of  the  lines  upon  which  Mr.  Russell  The  weight  of  this  huge  ship  being 
built  the  little  Wave,  of  7^  tons.  12,000  tons,  and  her  coal  and  cargo  about 

Granting,  then,  that  the  mammoth  ship  18,000  tons  more,  the  motive  power  re- 
is  merely  an  extended  copy  of  all  other  quired  to  propel  her  twenty  miles  per 
iron  steamers  built  on  the  wave-line  prin-  hour  must  be  proportionate.  If  the  visi- 
ciple,  let  us  see  what  are  the  “  one  or  two  tor  walks  aft,  and  looks  down  a  deep 
exceptions,”  so  modestly  alluded  to  by  chasm  near  the  stem,  he  will  perceive  an 
Mr.  Russell,  last  week,  before  the  British  enormous  metal  shaft,  160  feet  in  length. 
Association  at  Dublin.  The  most  pro-  and  weighing  60  tons ;  this  extends  from 
minent,  in  reality,  though  a  feature  wnich  the  engine-room  nearest  the  stem  to  the 
escapes  unprofessional  visitors,  is  the  cel-  extremity  of  the  ship,  and  is  destined  to 
lular  construction  of  the  upper  deck  and  move  the  screw,  the  four  fans  of  which 
the  lower  part  of  the  hull,  up  to  the  water  are  of  proportionate  weight  and  dimen- 
line,  or  about  thirty  feet  from  her  bottom,  sions.  If  he  walk  forward,  and  look  over  the 
which  is  as  flat  as  the  floor  of  a  room,  side,  he  will  see  a  paddle-wheel  considera- 
This  system,  while  it  gives  great  buoyancy  blv  larger  than  the  circle  at  Astley’s  ;  and 
to  the  hull,  increases  her  strength  enor-  when  he  learns  that  this  wheel  and  its  fel- 
mously,  and  thus  enables  her  to  resist  low  will  be  driven  by  four  engines  having 
almost  any  amount  of  outward  pressure,  a  nominal  power  of  1000  horses,  and  the 
Two  walls  of  iron,  about  sixty  feet  high,  screw  by  a  nominal  power  of  1600  horses, 
divide  the  vessel  longitudinally  into  three  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  a 
parts — the  inner  containing  the  boilers,  voyage  to  America  being  performed  in 
the  engine-rooms,  and  the  saloons,  rising  seven  days,  and  to  Australia  in  thirty-five 
one  above  the  other,  and  the  lateral  divi-  days.  The  screw-engines,  designed  and 
sions  the  coal  bunkers,  and,  above  them,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  James  Watt  & 
the  side  cabins  and  berths.  The  saloons  Co.,  are  by  far  the  largest  ever  constructed, 
are  sixty  feet  in  length,  the  principal  one  and,  when  making  fifty  revolutions  |)er 
nearly  half  the  width  of  the  vessel,  and  minute,  will  exert  an  effective  force  of  not 
lighted  by  skylights  from  the  uf»per  deck,  less  than  8000  horses.  It  is  difficult  to 
On  either  hand  are  the  cabins  and  lK‘rths,  realize  the  work  which  this  gigantic  force 
those  of  first-class  passengers  being  com-  would  j»erform  if  applieil  to  the  ordinary 
modious  rooms,  large  enough  to  contain  operations  of  commerce.  It  would  raise 
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132,000  gallons  of  water  to  the  top  of  the 
Monument  in  one  minute,  or  drive  the 
machinery  of  forty  of  the  largest  cotton 
mills  in  Manchester,  giving  employment 
to  from  30,000  to  40,000  o[)erative8.  The 
four  cylinders  weigh  about  25  tons  each, 
and  are  84  inches  in  diameter.  The  crank 
shaft,  to  which  the  connecting  rods  are 
applied,  is  a  forging,  and  weighs  about  30 
tons.  The  boilers  are  six  in  number,  hav¬ 
ing  seventy-two  furnaces,  and  an  absorbent 
heating  surface  nearly  equal  in  extent  to 
an  acre  of  ground.  The  total  weight  ex¬ 
ceeds  1200  tons,  and  yet  they  are  so  ad¬ 
mirably  contrived  that  they  can  be  set  in 
motion  or  stopped  by  a  single  h;md. 

Sails  will  not  be  much  needed,  for  in 
careering  over  the  Atlantic  twentv  miles 
}»er  hour,  with  a  moderate  wimi,  they 
would  impede  rather  than  aid  progres¬ 
sion  ;  but  in  the  event  of  a  strong  wind 
arising,  going  twenty-five  miles  per  hour 
in  the  course  of  the  vessel,  sails  may  be 
used  with  advantage,  and  the  Great 
Eastern  is  provided,  accordingly,  with 
seven  masts,  two  square-rigged,  the  others 
carrying  fore  and  aft  sails  only.  The 
larger  masts  will  be  iron  tubes,  the  smaller 
of  wood.  The  funnels,  of  which  there  will 
be  five,  are  constructed  with  double  casings, 
and  the  space  between  the  outer  and  inner 


casings  will  be  filled  with  water,  which 
will  answer  the  double  purpose  of  prevent¬ 
ing  the  radiation  of  heat  to  the  decks,  and 
economizing  coal  by  causing  the  water  to 
enter  the  boilers  in  a  warm  state.  Her 
rigging  will  probably  cause  most  disturb¬ 
ance  of  idesis  to  nautical  observers,  for, 
beside  the  unusual  number  of  masts,  she 
will  want  two  of  the  most  striking  features 
of  all  other  vessels,  namely,  bowsprit  and 
figure-head.  Another  peculiarity  is  the 
absence  of  a  poop.  The  captain’s  apart¬ 
ment  is  placed  amidships,  immediately 
below  the  bridge,  whence  the  electric 
telegraph  will  flash  the  commander’s 
orders  to  the  engineer  below,  helmsman 
at  the  wheel,  and  look-out  man  at  the 
bows.  In  iron  vessels  great  precautions 
are  necessary  to  prevent  the  compass  from 
being  influenced  by  the  mass  of  metal  in 
such  attractive  proximity,  and  various 
experiments  •  have  been  made  with  the 
view  of  discovering  the  best  mode  of  over¬ 
coming  this  difliculty.  It  was  originally 
intended  to  locate  the  compass  upon  a 
stage  forty  feet  high,  but  this  plan  has 
been  abandoned,  and  a  standard  compass 
will  be  affixed  to  the  mizzenmast,  at  an 
elevation  beyond  the  magnetic  influence 
of  the  ship. — London  Paper. 


From 


IN  HEAVEN 


La.st  night  there  was  a  festival  in  heaven  : 

The  sky  humed  with  a  most  majestic  light ; 
Orion,  Aqua,  and  the  mighty  Seven, 

Flamed  like  the  banners  of  some  awful  fight. 
The  stars  hung  clustering  like  white  ivy  round 
The  oriel  window  of  the  curtained  sky, 

Ah  though  (lod  had  with  festoons  gayly  hound 
The  cloud-draped  arch  tlirough  which  his 
Angels  fly. 

Perchance,  the  Master  in  some  distant  place. 
Had  hung  mid-sky  a  new-created  world 
Or  with  another  sun  had  garnished  space. 
Streaming  below  like  a  gay  flag  unfurled. 


Titan. 


LAST  NIGHT. 


I  Or  it  might  be  some  great  returning  day. 

When  an  Archangel,  by  a  holy  feat, 

.  Gained  for  his  mighty  crown  another  rav, 

[  By  mastery  at  Ute  games  where  Angels  meet 

1 

'  The  winds  at  sunset  had  an  orf^n’s  sound, 

'  .\.nd  softly  played  a  low  religious  tune. 

It  may  be  at  that  hour  some  saint  was  crowned, 
I  Who  died  when  through  his  window  looked 
I  the  moon. 

:  IVhatevor  was  the  cause,  there  was  in  heaven 
A  display  rare  and  grand  of  |>omp  last  night : 
J  Perhaps  the  Saviour  and  the  great  Eleven 
I  Reveled  themselves  unto  angelic  sight. 
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PHYSICAL  FEATURES  AND  INHABITANTS  OF  INDIA. 


From  an  early  period  of  our  connection 
with  the  East-Indies,  we  have  sustained 
pt*riodical  disasters  in  those  countries. 
The  first  of  these,  |)opularly  called  “  the 
Amboyna  massacre,”  was,  comparatively  ! 
speaking,  upon  so  small  a  scale,  that  we  ; 
can  hardly  conceive  how  it  should  have  i 
excited  so  great  a  commotion  in  this  | 
country  as  it  did.  In  the  year  1623,  the  | 
Dutch,  who  were  the  most  vigorous  of; 
our  early  rivals  in  the  East,  seized  upon  ! 
one  Captain  Towerson,  and  nine  other 
Englishmen,  and,  after  a  trial  by  torture, 
hanged  them.  ^  greatly  were  the  public 
enraged,  that  the  Dutch  merchants  resi¬ 
dent  in  London  had  to  appeal  to  the  Privy 
Council  for  protection ;  and  a  picture,  | 
commemorating  the  horrors  of  the  scene, 
wa-s  exposed  publicly  by  the  East-India 
Company.  More  than  a  century  later,  the 
city  of  Madras  was  wrested  from  us  by 
the  French,  a  treaty  which  provided  for 
its  restoration  violated,  the  Govenior  and 
other  authorities  carried  to  Pondicherry, 
and  marched  bareheaded  through  the 
French  capital  of  the  East.  Just  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  one  years  ago  was  perpetrated  ; 
that  outrage  which,  above  all  others,  has 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  popular  ! 
memory  of  Englatid.  One  hundred  and  j 
forty-six  Englishmen  were  thrust,  by  a 
revengeful  NalK)b,  into  a  dungeon  eight¬ 
een  feet  square,  at  Calcutta,  and  the  next 
morning  only  twenty-three  remained  alive. 

These  last  two  events  together  exer-  j 
clsed  an  infiuence  on  our  history  in  the  : 
East  which  can  never  be  computed. 
Among  those  enraged  by  the  capture  and  ! 
disgrace  of  Madras  was  a  young  clerk, 
Robert  Clive,  who  in  his  fury  turned  sol¬ 
dier  ;  and  gained  so  much  fame  that,  when 
the  Black  Hole  tragedy  occurred,  he  was 
a}>pointed  avenger;  in  executing  which  j 
office  he  made  himself  the  founder  of  a  ’ 
great  empire.  Several  years  later,  Ilyder 
Ali  suddenly  appeared  at  the  gates  of 
Madr.as  at  the  hea*!  of  an  army,  and  die- 1 
tated  terms  of  peace ;  and  shortly  after  I 
occurred  the  entire  destruction  of  a  de- ' 
tachment  of  our  army  under  Colonel  Bail- ; 


lie,  byTipu  Sahib,  Hyder’s  son.  In  1806, 
the  Sepoys  in  the  fort  of  Vellore,  taking 
advantage  of  the  ceremonies  connected 
with  the  marriage  of  a  Princess — one  of 
the  daughters  of  Tipu,  whose  family  w'ere 
then  imprisoned  in  the  Fort — rose  in  the 
night,  and  poured  a  murderous  fire 
through  the  windows  into  the  quarters  of 
our  European  troops,  of  whom  two  Colo¬ 
nels,  thirteen  other  officers,  and  eighty- 
two  men  fell,  beside  ninety-one  w’ounded. 
In  1824,  a  regiment  at  Barr.ackpore,  being 
ordered  to  Chittagong,  turned  the  Major 
General  off  parade,  and  rushed  to  arms. 
Two  European  regiments  were  on  the 
spot;  some  guns  opened  ujmn  them  at  once, 
and  seventy  fell.  About  the  year  1834,  a 
plot  was  discovered  in  Bangalore  for  the 
murder  of  the  whole  of  the  European  of¬ 
ficers  and  their  families :  the  leading  con¬ 
spirators  were  blown  from  the  cannon’s 
mouth.  In  1842  occurred  the  greatest 
disaster  of  all — a  sudden  insurrection  in 
the  recently  captured  capital  of  Affghan- 
istan.  The  British  Envoy  was  treacher¬ 
ously  murdered,  thirteen  thousand  trooj)S 
destroyed,  and  the  small  remnant  of  the 
British  force  driven  beyond  the  moun¬ 
tains. 

Important  as  each  of  these  occurrences 
was  in  its  time,  and  serious  as  they  are 
when  collectively  viewed,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that,  in  proportion  to  the  ordinary 
reverses  of  warfare,  they  can  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  forming  a  dark  page  in  history ; 
especially  when  we  remember  that  they 
spread  over  so  great  a  length  of  time,  and 
over  a  series  of  conquests  and  occupations 
seldom  eq^ed. 

In  the  future  history  of  India,  the  crisis 
through  which  it  is  now  passing  wdll  un¬ 
doubtedly  occupy  a  much  more  prominent 
place  than  any  of  the  preceding ;  not  be¬ 
cause  the  actual  loss  of  life  has  hitherto 
been  as  great  as  in  the  Affghan  war,  or 
the  military  reverses  in  the  field  borne 
any  comparison  with  what  w’as  sustained 
at  the  hands  of  Ilyder  and  others ;  but 
because  that  which  had  always  b«‘en  looked 
to  as  the  greatest  calamity  tliat  could  oc- 
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cur  has  come  to  pass,  and  the  material  j  the  armies  of  Hyder  and  Tipu  so  long 
foundation,  on  which  our  power  in  India  menaced  our  rising  power.  The  city  of 
seemed  to  rest,  has  been  blown  from  under  '  Seringapatam  is  decaying  on  the  banks  of 
it.  Besides,  this  outbui-st  has  been  laid  the  Cauvery,  wisely  left  to  itself,  instead 
before  the  wmrld  with  more  details  of  ner-  i  of  having  its  traditional  importance  inain- 
sonal  suffering  and  domestic  calamity  tnan  tained,  like  Delhi.  This  country  is  nomi- 
even  wars  on  a  grand  scale  usually  expose  nally  the  possession  of  a  native  Rajah,  but 
to  view.  really  administered  by  our  own  Govern- 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  at  length  ment,  and  contains  a  population  of  at 
the  mutiny,  its  sources,  and  its  conscquen-  least  three  and  a  half  millions.  Beyond 
ces,  we  will  ask  our  readers  to  follow  us  this,  still  upon  the  table-lands,  lie  immense 
in  a  cursory  survey  of  the  great  country  tracts  of  British  territory,  taken  from  the 
which  it  disturbs.  We  stipulate  that  a!  Mahrattas ;  then  follow  the  dominions  of 
map  be  laid  down  before  the  eye.  Take  j  the  Nizam  of  Hydrabad,  with  ten  millions 
your  stand  at  the  southern  extremity,  on  j  of  population,  whose  language  is  TIoogoo ; 
Cape  Comorin,  and  look  northward.  You  '  they  are  frightfully  misgoveimed  by  their 
are  now  only  eight  degrees  from  the  |  Mohammedan  ma.ster  ;  but  we  are  pledged 
equator.  On  your  right  hand  lies  the  dis-  ,  to  keep  him  on  the  throne,  and  do.  West 
trict  of  Tinnivelly,  inhabited  by  a  Tamul- 1  of  his  territories  lie  those  of  Sattara,  and 
speaking  population,  British  subjects,  '  east  of  them  Nagpore,  both  Mahratta 
among  whom  exists  a  larger  number  of  states,  lately  absorbed  into  our  own, 
Protestant  Christians  than  in  any  other  through  our  refusal  to  allow  the  adoption 
province  of  India.  On  your  left  is  the  |  of  heirs  by  the  Kings.  Along  the  table- 
little  state  of  Travancorc,  with  a  popula-  ‘  lands  the  whole  of  the  waters  flow  from 
tion  of  a  million,  under  a  native  Prince,  I  west  to  east,  forming  innumerable  stream.s, 
among  whose  subjects  also  are  a  large  and  some  grand  rivers,  such  as  the  Cau- 
number  of  Christians,  many  thousands  of :  very,  the  Krishna,  and  the  (lodavery. 
them  Protestants,  many  others  Syrians,  '  These,  on  pa.ssing  from  the  table-land,  rush 
the  language  being  Malayalim.  Proceed-  down  the  Ghauts,  and  water  the  strip  of 
ing  northward,  you  pas.s  bv  the  ancient  territory  lying  between  them  .and  the  sea, 
and  renowned  city  of  Tricfiinopoly,  one  called  the  Payeen  Ghaut,  or  Mountain 
of  the  hottest,  but  not  unhealthiest,  in  the  Foot.  ITxis  includes  Tanjore,  which,  with 
world,  and  presently  arrive  at  the  Neil-  its  Kiy. ah  receiving  £1 18,000  a  year  from 
gherry  Hills,  rising  to  a  height  of  nearly  our  Government,  lies  by  the  mouths  of 
nine  thousand  feet,  covered  at  the  top  the  Cauvery.  North  of  this  comes  Pondi- 
with  plants  of  the  temperate  zone,  and  in-  cherry,  still  French  ;  then  the  Carn.atic, 
habited  by  a  large  English  community,  with  its  capital,  Madrius,  the  head  of  an 
This  noble  chain  stands  across  a  consider-  army  of  seventy  thousand  men  ;  then  the 
able  breadth  of  the  penin.sula,  from  west  to  Northern  Circars,  a  hot  .and  rich  region, 
e.ost,  and  then  stretches  tw’o  immense  and  through  which  the  Krishna  and  Godavery, 
widely  diverging  arms  away  towards  the  coming  down  from  the  Ilydraliad  and 
north  :  the  western  arm,  running  for  him-  Nagpore  territories,  reach  the  sea.  Be- 
dreds  of  miles  within  a  comparatively  yond,  Orissa,  where  stands  Juggernaut, 
short  distance  of  the  Indian  Oce.an,  is  leads  to  Bengal. 

(Milled  the  Western  Ghauts  ;  the  eastern,  At  the  foot  of  the  Eastern  Ghauts  runs 
keeping  not  so  close  to  the  Bay  of  Beng.al,  .another  strip  of  territory  but  not  nearly 
is  called  the  Eastern  Ghauts,  which  are  so  wide  ;  for  there  the  mountains,  like  the 
on  an  .average  only  half  the  height  of  the  chain  of  Lebanon  on  the  Phoenician  coast. 
Western.  Inclosed  between  these  two  generally  come  close  to  the  sea,  sometimes 
great  mountain  chains  lies  .an  elev.ated  re-  right  into  it.  On  this  tract  lies  the  prov- 
gion  of  table-land,  some  eight  hundred  inee  of  Canara,  the  Portuguese  |Mjssession 
miles  long,  varying  from  five  to  one  hundred  of  Goa,  and  Bombay.  This  division  of 
in  breadth,  with  a  mild  climate,  undulating  the  peninsula,  into  two  distinct  kinds  of 
surface,  fertile  soil,  and  vigorous  popula-  territory,  running  along  side  by  side,  low- 
tion,  who  produce  silk,  sugar,  coffee,  and  land  and  uplaml,  forming  a  country  on 
cotton,  besides  all  the  common  crops  of  two  levels,  the  one  from  a  thousand  to 
the  country.  On  reaching  this  upland  re-  three  thousand  feet  above  the  other,  great- 
gion,  you  find  the  Canaresc  language,  and  ly  enriches  the  otherwise  profuse  variety 
arc  in  the  territory  of  Mysore ;  whence  of  natural  products,  and  delightfully  va- 
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ries  the  climate.  In  the  Mountain  Foot 
country  the  sheep  have  hides  like  a  c.alf^ 
with  no  sign  of  wool ;  witiiin  a  morning’s 
walk,  above  the  Ghauts,  they  have  fleeces. 
You  sleep  to-night  where  uothing  can  be 
grown  but  what  is  tropical ;  you  break¬ 
fast  after  a  morning’s  ride  where  Eng¬ 
lishmen  can  rear  strawberries,  apples,  and 
potatoes. 

At  the  northern  limit  of  the  table-land, 
you  are  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  in  the 
midst  of  the  ancient  Mahratta  territory, 
and  of  the  Mahratta  language  ;  and  now, 
passing  from  the  great  plateau,  on  which 
you  have  been  for  seven  or  eight  hundred 
miles,  you  come  upon  a  central  region  of 
mountains,  the  rivers  of  which  run  in  the 
opjftosite  direction  from  those  of  the  pla¬ 
teau,  making,  not  for  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
but  for  the  Indian  Ocean.  In  this  district 
lie  many  of  the  native  states,  of  which  a 
considerable  number  still  retain  their 
identity,  their  liajahs  supporting  armies 
of  their  own,  and  ailmmistering  their 
governments,  but  acknowledging  the  su- 
ireme  authority  of  the  British,  and  una- 
)le  to  declare  war  or  maintain  diplomatic 
relations  with  their  neighboring  states. 
Of  these  the  most  powerful  is  Sindia, 
King  of  Gwalior,  and  of  three  and  a  half 
millions ;  whose  contingent,  eight  thou¬ 
sand  four  hundred  strong,  has  joined  the 
mutineers,  though  he  is  himself  reputed 
loyal,  and  promptly  sent  aid  to  Delhi. 
The  next  in  point  of  consideration  is 
Ilolkar,  King  of  Indore,  with  perhaps  a 
million  subjects.  lie,  too,  is  loyal ;  but 
his  troops  have  played  the  traitor.  He 
maintains  a  contingent  of  fourteen  hun¬ 
dred  men.  A  contingent  means  a  num¬ 
ber  of  troops  whom  a  native  Rajah  is,  by 
treaty,  bound  to  maintain  for  the  service 
of  the  supreme  Government  whenever 
called  for,  in  return  for  an  engagement 
on  his  part  to  protect  his  territories  from 
all  invaders.  These  states  just  named  are 
Mahratta;  and  west  of  them  lie  those  of 
the  Rajpoots,  a  nobler  race,  not  fiercer,  but 
prouder,  and  on  the  whole  the  finest  of 
the  Hindu  types.  Round  the  chief  states 
of  these  two  divisions  are  dozens  of  lit¬ 
tle  ones,  as  numerous  as  in  Germany,  and 
as  insignificant. 

Pursuing  our  northward  course,  as  we 
emerge  from  the  central  mountains,  and 
arrive  within  about  six  hundred  miles  of 
the  Himalayas,  all  the  streams  begin  to 
follow  the  direction  of  the  Ganges,  and 
eventually  join  that  great  river.  The  sys¬ 


tem  of  drainage  of  which  it  is  the  trunk, 
extends  over  tlie  greatest  of  all  the  natural 
divisions  of  India,  cov'ering  a  length  of  at 
least  twelve  hundred  miles,  by  a  breadth 
of  six  hundred,  called  the  Plain  of  the 
Ganges,  and  including  Bengal,  Behar, 
Orissa,  Oude,  Delhi,  and  minor  countries  ; 
with  a  population  greater  than  that  of 
France,  Austria,  and  Prussia  united, 
speaking  several  distinct  languages,  the 
chief  of  which  are  the  Bengalee  in  the 
e.ast,  and  the  Hindui  in  the  west.  Bengal 
Proper  is  as  large  as  F ranee,  and  as  popu¬ 
lous  ;  flat,  watery,  steaming  with  heat; 
inexhaustibly  rich  ;  and  |>eopled  by  a 
cowardly,  cringing  race,  who  spe.ak  the 
Bengalee,  and  never  attempt  soldiering. 
Behar,  further  up  the  plain,  lies  on  higher 
ground,  with  a  finer  population  ;  and  here 
you  leave  the  tropics,  entering  on  the 
temperate  zone.  N^ext  comes  Allahabad, 
a  district,  the  capital  of  which  lies  on  a 
most  sacred  site,  the  junction  of  the  two 
great  rivers,  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges. 
Before  you  reivch  the  junction  is  the  holi¬ 
est  of  all  Hindu  sacred  places,  Benares,  to 
reach  which  a  pilgrimage  from  any  dis¬ 
tance  is  cheerfully  undertaken.  This  is 
the  lowest  point  at  which  a  massacre  has 
occurred,  and  is  about  three  hundred  and 
seventy  miles  from  Calcutta.  Oh  1  had 
even  that  space  been  pierced  by  a  rail¬ 
way  ! 

Now  we  come  into  the  thick  of  the  dis¬ 
turbed  districts.  At  the  junction,  about 
seventy  miles  further  on,  lies  the  city  of 
Allahabad,  where  the  treacherous  6th 
caressed  their  officers  in  the  forenoon,  and 
slaughtered  them  at  dinner-time.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  Ganges,  to  the  right  you  come 
upon  Oude,  the  most  famous  laud  of 
India  in  their  old  poems,  one  of  its  rich¬ 
est  now;  ihe  chief  source  whence  our 
Sepoys  for  the  Bengal  army  were  re¬ 
cruited,  our  latest  annexation,  and  the 
bitter  fountain  of  our  present  troubles. 
On  its  frontier,  watered  by  the  Ganges, 
lies  Cawnpore,  where  the  heroic  Sir  Hugh 
Wheeler  fell ;  the  victim  of  N ena  Sahib 
and  Leadeuhall  Street,  which  would  not 
forward  railways,  of  which  one  hundred 
miles  more  would  have  brought  Neill  and 
Havelock  in  time,  on  the  jaclmls  that  tore 
up  our  noble  countrymen.  A  little  to  the 
right  lies  the  capital,  Lucknow,  a  center 
of  indescribable  depravity,  where  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence  first  taught  the  feeble 
folk  at  Calcutta  how  to  deal  with  the 
mutiny ;  where  he  maintained  the  glory 
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of  English  valor  ;  and  where  he,  the 
greatest  man  in  India,  w'orth  ten  thou¬ 
sand  men,  fell,  sacrificed  for  want  of  roads 
to  reach  and  support  him.  Turning  from 
Glide  to  the  left,  you  are  in  the  Doab, 
that  is,  the  Delta  formed  by  the  two  rivers 
•Tumna  and  Ganges,  where  Havelock  has 
burned  Bit  boor,  the  den  of  Nena  Sahib. 
Proceeding  upwards,  you  come  upon 
Agra,  the  seat  of  (xovemment  for  the 
North-west  T*rovinces,  before  which  five 
hundred  English  troops  attacked  ten 
thous.and  welf  armed  .and  disciplined  muti¬ 
neers.  Ninety  miles  further  to  the  north¬ 
west  lies  Delhi,  where  the  splendors  of 
the  Mogul  formerly  d.azzled  eyes,  accus¬ 
tomed  only  to  the  paler  pomp  of  E^urope  ; 
where  now  a  new  Emperor  is  in  deadly 
struggle  Avith  the  power  which  spared 
and  protected  his  fathers,  .and  liberally 
pensioned  him. 

Above  the  district  of  Delhi  lies  Sirhind, 
or  He.ad-of-Indi.a,  in  which  the  waters  be¬ 
gin  to  turn,  le.aving  the  Plain  of  the  Gan¬ 
ges,  on  which  lie  all  the  great  countries 
we  have  just  traversed,  and  running  for 
the  Indus.  The  system  of  dr.alnage 
whereof  that  river  is  the  trunk,  forms  the 
last  of  the  great  natural  divisions  of 
India,  the  Plain  of  the  Indus,  It  includes 
the  celebrated  countries  of  the  Punjab, 
Cachmere,  and  Seinde ;  and  between  it 
and  the  central  region  of  mountains 
spreads  out  a  great  sandy  desert.  Any 
one  who  will  clearly  fix  in  his  mind 
the  three  leading  physic.al  features  of  In¬ 
dia — in  the  south  the  table-land,  ivith  its 
two  fringes  of  mountain-foot  territory ;  on 
the  north  and  north  east  the  gre.at  Plain 
of  the  G.anges,  skirting  the  Him.alayas, 
and  bending  downward  to  the  B.ay  of 
Bengal ;  on  the  west  the  Pl.ain  of  the 
Indus,  with  its  border  of  s.andy  desert — 
will  ea.sily  c.arry  in  his  memory  the  out¬ 
line  of  the  country,  and  can  insert  the 
central  mountain  tract  without  trouble. 

E'rom  the  flats  of  Bengal,  a  constant 
progress  of  vigor  in  the  population  at¬ 
tends  your  advance,  west  and  north.  In 
Glide  and  its  surrounding  countries  you 
are  among  a  soMierly  race,  who  do  not, 
as  the  Hindus  of  the  seaboard,  live  alone 
on  rice,  but  eat  a  great  deal  of  wheat. 
Here  .also  is  the  Holy  Land  of  the  Brahmin 
where  that  caste  forms  not  a  small  class 
of  the  Hindu  community,  :i8  elsewhere, 
but  an  immense  proportion  of  it.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Lord  Metc.alfe,  all  these  tribes 
“detest”  Bengal,  and  have  horrid  ideas 


of  all  to  the  east  of  it.  Yet  here  almost 
exclusively  our  Bengal  authorities  sought 
for  Sepoys.  Beyond  this,  through  Delhi 
and  Sirhind,  you  advance  amid  a  progres¬ 
sively  improving  climate  and  race,  till  you 
reach  the  Punjab,  and  thence  to  Cach¬ 
mere,  where  you  are  in  the  latitude  not 
of  the  Indian  Gcean,  but  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  Since  Glide  was  annexed,  it  may 
be  said  that  no  native  states  remain, 
either  in  the  Plain  of  the  Indus  or  that 
of  the  Ganges,  except  on  the  southern 
borders  of  the  latter,  where  lie  Gwalior 
and  Biidleciind,  etc.  The  nsitive  Haj.ahs 
still  reigning,  great  and  little,  number  in 
all  two  hundred  ;  and  their  armies  are 
four  hundred  thousand  men.  Among 
those  W’ho  are  deposed  and  pensioneil, 
.and  who  h.ave  no  armies,  the  King  of 
Delhi,  at  iiresent  set  up  against  us,  had 
from  the  Eiwt-India  Company,  £150,000  a 
year  ;  the  Nawab  of  Calcutt.a,  £160,000  ; 
of  Madras,  £116,000;  the  families  of 
Hyder  and  Tipii,  £63,000  ;  the  Peishwa, 
or  hereditary  head  of  the  Mahratt.as, 
£80,000 ;  and  smaller  Princes  projior- 
tionate  sums,  amounting  in  all  to  about 
£1,500,000  a  year. 

As  to  the  population  inhabiting  Hin¬ 
dustan,  it  is  only  now  th.at  the  English 
mind  is  beginning  to  opc»  to  any  conceji- 
tion  of  its  magnitude.  The  ease  wath  which 
we  have  att.ained  supreme  dominion  in 
India,  and  the  smallness  of  the  armies 
which  sufficed  for  its  military  occup.ation, 
together  with  the  slowness  of  any  peoph* 
to  conceive  of  masses  of  mankind  greater 
than  those  with"  which  they  are  familiar, 
have  combined  to  maintain  a  popul.ar  im¬ 
pression  respecting  India  far  below  the 
truth.  It  is  only  of  recent  years  th.at  our 
best  writers  ami  statesmen  h.ave  sjKtken 
of  it  as  containing  any  thing  like  the 
amount  of  population  now  ascertained  to 
exist ;  but  by  degrees  the  piildic  estim.ate 
has  been  rising,  and  also  that  of  careful 
and  inquiring  writers.  At  the  time  that 
the  first  number  of  this  journal  appeared, 
(four  years  ago,)  the  public  returns  hail 
brought  up  the  population  tb  a  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  ;  and  we  then  st.ated  our 
belief  that  it  was  very  little  short  of  two 
hundred  millions.  The  p.apers  lately  laid 
before  Parliament  make  it  a  hundred  and 
eighty  millions ;  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  further  restairches  of  a  few  years 
will  as  easily  discover  the  additional  twen¬ 
ty,  as  those  of  a  few  pa.st  ones  have  dis¬ 
covered  the  thirty  now  added.  It  is  easy 
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to  write  of  a  population  of  two  hundred 
millions,  but  extremely  difficult  to  bring 
any  mind  to  sup|K)rt  the  weight  of  the 
fact  that,  when  we  H|>eak  of  India,  we  are 
speaking  of  one  in  every  six  human  be- 
itigs  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Yet  unless 
this  be  kept  in  sight,  confusion  of  ide.as  is 
constantly  arising  from  the  notion  that  all 
Hindus  are  one  people,  with  one  set  of 
characteristics  ;  whereas  they  are  one  to  us 
only  in  the  same  way  as  all  Euro|>ean8  are 
one  to  them.  The  Mahratta  and  the 
Heng.alee  are  more  distinguished,  by  op¬ 
posite  traits  of  character,  and  by  language, 
than  the  Englishman  and  the  Frencliman. 
The  liohilla  and  the  Tamiilian  are  as  dif¬ 
ferent  from  each  other  as  Swede  and 
NeajKtlitan.  One  man  in  India  lives  as 
far  north  as  our  European  fellow-subjects 
at  Malta,  and  another  as  far  south  as 
Sierra  I^eone ;  one  is  within  eight  de¬ 
grees  of  the  equator,  another  seven  hun¬ 
dred  miles  inside  the  temperate  zone. 
Xova  Scotia  is  not  further  west  of 
Ireland  than  is  Scinde  of  Assam;  only 
the  way  between  the  latter  two  lies  not 
over  a  waste  of  water,  but  through  a 
world  of  population. 

It  may  l>e  taken  as  a  general  rule,  that 
on  the  seaboard  the  jtopulation  answer 
to  the  prevalent  idea  in  this  country,  of 
Hindoo  feebleness  and  effeminacy,  these 
characteristics  reaching  their  highest  de¬ 
gree  in  damp,  hot,  featureless  Beng.al.  It 
is  from  the  coast  population  that  nearly 
all  the  specimens  of  Hindus  who  apj>ear 
in  England,  sweeping  crossings,  or  speck¬ 
ling  the  neighborhood  of  our  docks,  are 
drawn  ;  but  these  differ  widely  from  the 
natives  of  the  higher  lands,  whether  of 
the  southern  plateau,  the  central  moun¬ 
tains,  or  the  North-west  Provinces.  The 
Mahrattas  of  the  table-land  are  a  small, 
ungainly,  but  vigorous  and  enterprising 
race,  who,  before  they  were  crushed  by 
our  arms,  swept  the  country  terribly, 
sparing  no  human  interest,  and  rejoicing 
chiefly  in  plunder.  In  the  central  district 
and  the  lulls  arc  tribes  called  Bheels, 
(ihonds,  ami  others,  who  are  small,  ill- 
favored,  and  savage.  The  Rajp<jots,  who 
inhabit  the  sandy  desert  .and  tracts  lying 
immediately  to  the  east  of  it,  are  a  tall, 
gr.ave,  soldierly,  .and  romantic  people, 
cajtable  of  all  the  crimes  .and  virtues  of 
semi-barbarous  highland  clans,  tracing  the 
line  of  their  Chiefs  to  the  sun  and  moon, 
maintaining  much  feudal  and  heraldic 


state,  and  murdering  their  female  child¬ 
ren,  when  not  afraid  of  our  authorities. 
The  tract  called  the  Doab,  that  is,  the  dis¬ 
trict  between  the  Jumna  .and  the  Ganges, 
is  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  .lats,  another 
warlike  race ;  and  to  the  we.st  of  this  lie 
the  Sikhs,  who  are  men  of  noble  physical 
proportions  and  great  military  ca[>abili- 
ties. 

In  the  romantic  vale  of  Cachmere, 
the  people  approach  again  more  to  the 
feeble  type  of  the  Bengalee  than  the 
bolder  races  on  which  they  border. 
Throughout  every  region  of  India,  the 
Mohammed<ans  are  to  be  found  as  a  dis¬ 
tinct  people,  everywhere  8|K‘aking  the 
Hindustani,  which  is  therefore  the  only 
language  useful  in  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Not  that  every  one  understands  it, 
but  that  in  every  important  village  some 
Mohammedans  will  oe  found  wliose  do¬ 
mestic  tongue  it  is.  The  proportion  they 
bear  to  the  whole  population  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  one  in  seven  to  one  in 
fifteen,  and  sixty  millions,  or  nearly  twice 
the  population  of  France,  is  not  an  unu¬ 
sual  guess — for,  after  .all,  it  is  but  a  guess 
— as  to  the  tot.ai  number  of  Mohammedans 
in  India.  While  they  retained  suprein.aacy 
in  the  country,  the  Court  language  was 
Persian,  whiefi  continued  to  be  used  by 
our  authorities  until  the  day  of  Lord  Wil¬ 
liam  Bentinck,  who  had  the  sense  to  re- 
pliice  it  by  English.  It  was  as  much  a 
foreign  language  .as  our  own,  the  language 
of  fiercer  conquerors,  and  more  severe 
masters ;  theretbre  it  was  odious  to  the 
Hindoo,  and  the  use  of  it  a  homage  to  the 
power  of  the  Mohammedans. 

The  two  greate.st  Mohammedan  states 
remaining  in  India  are  Oude,  which  has 
scarcely  yet  disapjHjared,  and  Hydrabad, 
which  holds  together  by  British  support 
alone. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  all  the 
Mohammedans  in  India  are  incurablv  <lis- 
affected  to  the  British  Government.  Vhey 
look  upon  the  country  as  the  spoil  of  their 
fathers’  valor,  upon  themselves  as  wrong¬ 
ed  bv  a  hateful  infidel  force ;  and  when 
they  are  not  plotting  towards  our  over¬ 
throw,  it  is  simply  because  no  feasible 
movement  can  then  be  undertaken.  Their 
habitual  state  of  feeling  is,  that  they 
will 

“  Spoil  the  spoiler  as  they  may, 

And  from  the  robber  rend  the  prey.” 
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From  Um  Londoa  Times. 

LORI)  BROUGHAM  A  WORKING  MAN. 


It  is  like  old  times  again  to  have  Lord 
Brougham  addressing  a  Mechanics’  Insti¬ 
tute,  lie  is  on  his  own  ground  there,  and 
is  monarch  of  all  he  surveys.  What  he 
says  of  himself,  too,  is  perfectly  true — “  I 
am  myself,  and  have  been  all  my  life,  a 
working  man and,  therefore,  on  that 
ground  as  well,  no  man  has  a  greater  right 
to  address  the  operatives  of  Manchester. 
There  is  perhaps  no  man  living  of  whom 
more  feats  of  labor  and  triumphs  over  the 
frail  phyniqw,  of  humanitv  are  recorded 
than  of  Lord  Brougham.  Legends  of  this 
sort  hava  gathered  round  him  like  a  Her¬ 
cules.  There  is  a  legend  that  he  once 
worked  six  continuous  days,  that  is,  144 
hours,  without  sleep,  that  he  then  rushed 
dow'n  to  his  country  lodgings,  slept  all 
Saturd.ay  night,  all  Sunday,  all  Sundiiy 
night,  and  was  waked  by  his  valet  on 
Mond.ay  morning  to  resume  the  resj)onsi- 
bilities  of  life,  and  commence  the  work  of 
the  next  week.  A  man  must,  of  course, 
have  a  superhuman  constitution  who  can 
do,  we  will  not  say  this  particular  feat, 
which  is  perhaps  mythical,  but  feats  of 
this  class,  and  probably  the  greatness  of 
our  great  men  is  (piite  as  much  a  bodily 
atbiir  as  a  mental  one.  Nature  has  pre¬ 
sented  them  not  only  with  extraordinary 
minds,  but — what  has  quite  as  much  to 
do  with  the  matter  —  with  wonderful 
bodies.  What  can  a  m.an  do  without  a 
constitution  —  a  working  constitution  ? 
He  is  laid  on  the  shelf  from  the  day  he  is 
born.  For  him  no  munificent  destiny 
reserves  the  Great  Seal,  or  the  Rolls,  or 
the  Chief  .Justiceship,  or  the  leadership  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  Treasury,  or 
the  Admiralty,  or  the  Horse  Guards,  the 
Homo  Office,  or  the  Colonies.  The 
Church  may  promote  him,  for  it  does  not 
signify  to  the  Church  whether  a  man  does 
his  work  or  not,  but  the  State  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  poor  constitution¬ 
less  wretch.  He  will  not  rise  higher  th.an 
a  Uecordershi[>  or  a  Poor  I^aw  Board. 
“  But,”  some  body  will  ask,  “  has  that  pale, 
lean  m.an,  with  a  face  like  parchment,  and 
nothing  on  his  bones,  a  constitution  ?” 
Yes,  he  has — he  has  a  working  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  a  ten  times  better  one  than  you, 
my  good  friend,  with  your  ruddy  face  and 


jrour  strong,  muscular  frame.  You  look, 
indeed,  the  very  picture  of  health,  but 
you  h.ave,  in  reality,  only  a  sporting  con¬ 
stitution,  not  a  H'orking  one.  You  do 
very  well  for  the  open  air,  and  get  on 
tolerably  well  with  fine,  healthy  exercise, 
and  no  strain  on  your  brain.  But  try 
close  .air  for  a  w'eek — try  confinement, 
with  heaps  of  confu-sed  papers  and  books 
of  reference,  blue-books,  law-books,  or 
dispatches  to  get  through,  and  therefrom 
extract  liquid  and  transparent  results,  and 
you  will  find  yourself  knocked  up  and 
fainting,  when  the  pale  lean  msui  is — if  not 
“  as  fresh  as  a  daisy,”  which  he  never  is, 
being  of  the  perjwtually  cadaverous  type 
— at  least  as  unaffected  as  a  bit  of  leather, 
and  not  shoiving  the  smallest  sign  of  giv¬ 
ing  way.  There  are  two  sorts  of  good 
constitutions — good  idle  constitutions,  and 
good  working  ones.  When  N ature  makes 
a  great  m.an,  she  presents  him  with  the 
latter  gift.  Not  that  w’e  wish  to  deprive 
our  great  men  of  their  merit.  A  man 
nuLst  make  one  or  two  experiments  before 
he  finds  out  his  constitution.  A  man  of 
spirit  and  mettle  makes  the  experiment, 
tries  himself,  and  runs  the  risk  as  a  soldier 
docs  on  the  fiehl.  The  battle  of  lite  and 
de.’ith  is  often  fought  as  really  in  chambers 
or  in  .an  office  as  it  is  on  the  field.  A  soul 
is  required  to  make  use  of  the  body,  but  a 
great  man  must  have  a  body  as  well  as  a 
soul  to  work  w'ith.  Charles  Buller,  Sir 
William  Molesworth,  and  others,  are  in¬ 
stances  of  men  whose  bodies  reftised  to 
support  their  souls,  and  were,  theretorc, 
obliged  to  give  up  the*pnze  when  they 
had  just  reached  it.  And  how  many 
hundreds  and  thous.ands — if  one  but  did 
know  them — perish  in  an  earlier  stage, 
before  they  have  made  any  w.ay  at  all, 
simply  because,  though  they  had  splendid 
minds,  they  hsid  very  poor  bodies !  Let 
our  lean,  cadaverous  friend,  then,  when 
the  laurel  surmounts  his  knotty  parchment 
face,  thank  Heaven  for  his  body,  which, 
he  may  depend  ujKm  it,  is  almost  as  great 
a  treasure  as  his  soul.  Nature  m.ay  not 
have  made  him  a  handsome  man,  but 
what  does  that  signify  ?  She  has  made 
I  him  a  strong  one. 
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SCENES,  MUTINIES,  AND  EXECUTIONS  IN  INDIA. 

A  FEW  WORDS  FROM  TUE  KHYBER. 


Dear  E.  :  Perhaps  it  would  interest  every  magazine  and  treasury  would  have 
you  and  some  of  your  readers  to  know  been  sacked ;  and  of  course  every  regi- 
now  we  have  fared  at  Peshawur  during  ment,  compjiny,  and  detachment  of  tlie 
the  mutinies.  Peshawur,  as  you  are  native  army,  would  have  joined  them ;  so 
aware,  is  our  extreme  north-west  frontier  that  by  the  time  they  reached  Delhi,  they 
station.  The  celebrated  Khyber,  once  so  would  have  fonned  a  force  which  would 
fatal  to  our  arms,  is  distant  about  fifteen  have  been  strong  enough  (denuded  as  the 
miles ;  and  all  around  us  are  beautiful  country  then  was  of  European  troops) 
ranges  of  hills  inhabited  by  various  to  carry  every  thing  before  them,  even  up 
tribes.  to  the  walls  of  the  City  of  Palaces.  That 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  canton-  all  this  did  not  happen  is  owing,  under 
ments  is  the  city,  containing  about  Providence,  to  the  electric  telegraph,  and 
100,000  inhabitants;  and  between  the  to  the  fact  that  the  chief  military  and 
two,  and  so  situated  as  entirely  to  com-  civil  authorities  at  Peshawur  were  men — 
mand  the  latter,  is  a  small  fort,  which  was  real  men — instead  of  being  the  elderly  fe- 
originally  built  by  the  Sikhs,  and  has  since  males  who  unfortunately  occupied  those 
been  improved  by  us ;  it  has  now  twelve  posts  in  some  stations  down  the  country, 
guns  mounted  for  its  defense.  Within  a  The  men  I  mean  are  Brigadier  Sydney 
circuit  of  twenty-five  miles  from  Peshawur  Cotton,  Colonel  II.  Edwards,  and  Colonel 
are  six  other  small  forts,  situated  at  im-  Nicholson  —  men  wise  in  council  and 
portant  jKjints,  at  the  foot  of  the  nearest  daring  in  action,  with  heads  to  ^»lan  and 
ranges  of  hills;  these  are  garrisoned  part-  hands  to  do.  No  fear,  no  indecision,  no 
ly  by  an  irregular  native  infantry  regi-  weakness  or  vacillation  for  a  moment  was 
ment,  divided  amongst  them,  and  partly  perceptible  here ;  the  sjifety  of  India  was 
by  detachments  of  regiments  from  Pesha-  committed  to  their  charge,  and  well  did 
wur.  About  half  way  between  Peshawur  they  acquit  themselves  of  the  trust.  The 
and  the  Indus  is  the  station  of  Nowshera ;  electric  telegraph  was  a  great  point  in  our 
here  were  stationed  a  native  mountain-  favor,  and  though  of  course  the  rebels 
train  battery,  one  native  irregular  cavalry  tried  to  destroy  it  as  much  as  they  could, 
regiment,  one  regiment  of  European,  and  still,  to  the  credit  of  the  authorities,  and 
one  regiment  of  native  infantry.  Now  it  of  the  telegraph  department,  be  it  said,  the 
is  evident,  from  (he  position  of  Peshawur  communication  between  Delhi  and  Pesha- 
aud  from  the  number  of  native  troops  in  wur  has  never  once  been  entirely  cut  oil', 
it  and  its  environs,  that  any  mistake  here  On  the  11th  and  Pith  May  we  received 
would  have  been  fatal ;  in  fact,  the  loss  of  our  first  intimation  of  the  disturbances, 
Peshawur  would  have  entailed  the  loss  of  by  getting  telegnaphic  accounts  of  the 
the  Punjaub,  and  the  loss  of  the  Puujaub  mutinies  at  Meerut  and  Delhi  on  the  10th 
that  of  India.  Had  the  native  troops  and  11th  respectively;  and  very  much 
here  been  allowed  to  rise  en  inasae,  and  startled  we  were — quite  incredulous,  in 
taken  us  by  surprise,  they  would  have  fact,  when  the  first  message  arrived :  for 
been  joined  by  all  the  city  people,  and  though  aware,  from  the  Barrackjmre  pro- 
by  all  the  hill  tribes  in  thousands  ;  they  ceedings,  of  the  existence  of  a  disaffected 
would  have  massacred  every  European  in  spirit  in  portions  of  the  native  army,  still 
the  place,  seized  the  guns  and  treasure,  it  had  never  entered  into  the  heart  of  any 
and  marched  triumphantly  southwards,  one  of  us  to  conceive  that  this  spirit 
At  every  station  they  would  have  stained  would  ever  show  itself  in  the  shape  of 
their  hands  deeper  in  English  blood ;  open  mutiny,  accompanied  by  actual  vio- 
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lence  to  the  European  officers ;  least  of  all 
could  it  be  supposed  possible  that  such  an 
outbreak  would  take  place  at  a  station  so 
full  of  European  troops  as  Meerut  then 
was.  However,  anticipated  or  not,  there 
it  was ;  and  the  only  inference  to  be 
drawn  by  any  sensible  man  was,  esr  uno 
difice  omnes  ;  that  as  all  these  regiments, 
some  of  which  were  generally  supposed  to 
be  the  best  in  the  service,  had  broken 
out,  no  confidence  was  to  be  placed  in 
any  body  of  natives  ;  that  the  whole  army 
was  tainted ;  and  that  there  was  no  rea¬ 
son  to  suppose  that  the  regiments  at 
Peshawur  would  prove  more  loyal  than 
the  others.  Such  is  the  inference,  I  say, 
that  any  sensible  man  would  draw  from 
what  had  occurred,  in  contradistinction  to 
that  drawn  by  certJun  men  to  whom  that 
epithet  could  not  with  strict  justice  be 
applied.  There  were  two  or  three  of  this 
class  here,  chiefly  colonels  of  native  regi¬ 
ments,  and  the  only  conclusion  they  could 
come  to  was,  that,  though  every  other 
regiment  in  the  service  might  mutiny, 
still  their  own  particular  corps  would  re¬ 
main  faithful  and  loyal  to  the  end  ;  that 
they  placeil  implicit  confidence  in  their 
men,  and  were  ready  and  willing  to  prove 
it  by  placing  themselves  and  their  fami¬ 
lies  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  Sepoys. 
While  regretting  the  infatuation  of  these 
old  gentlemen,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
for  them.  There  is  no  better  feeling  in  a 
soldier  than  esprit  de  corps  ;  and  their 
delusion  was  entirely  caused  by  this  feel¬ 
ing.  It  was  hard,  certainly,  that  they 
should  be  told  to  look  with  distrust  and 
suspicion  on  men  with  whom  they  had 
been  in  constant  association  for  the  last 
thirty  years  of  their  lives — men  with 
whom  they  had  marched,  with  whom  they 
had  fought,  with  whom  they  had  con¬ 
quered  from  one  end  of  India  to  the 
other ;  it  was  hard  to  hear  these  men 
branded  as  traitors  and  mutineers ;  they 
at  least  would  not  doubt  them  until  they 
actually  did  mutiny ;  through  good  report 
and  through  bad  report  their  regiments 
were  their  regiments  still,  until,  by  their 
own  overt  acts,  they  should  forfeit  their 
title  to  this  confidence.  Such  was  the 
feeling  among  the  old  Sepoy  officers,  and, 
as  I  said  before,  they  are  hardly  to  be 
blamed  for  it.  Our  chiefs,  however,  were 
not  of  this  stamp ;  a  council  of  war  was 
immediately  hela,  and  active  precaution¬ 
ary  measures  resolved  on.  The  treasure 
and  military  stores  were  placed  in  the  fort 
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!  under  charge  of  an  experienced  officer ; 
the  European  portion  of  the  garrison  w&<< 
increased,  and  part  of  the  natives  with¬ 
drawn.  In  cantonments,  precautions  were 
taken  against  a  sudden  rush  at  the  artil¬ 
lery  park  ;  divisions  of  guns  were  placed 
at  points  commanding  the  lines  of  the  na¬ 
tive  infantry  regiments ;  the  brigadier 
and  his  staff  were  assembled  at  a  central 
spot,  from  which  orders  could  at  once  be 
issued ;  a  place  of  rendezvous  was  ap 
pointed  for  the  women  and  children  m 
case  of  an  alarm  ;  certain  liberties  were 
taken  with  the  Sepoys’  letters  in  the  post- 
office  ;  and  last,  though  not  least,  levies  of 
the  hill  tribes  w’ere  raised — a  bold  and 
hazardous  experiment  this !  But  it  was 
eminently  successful,  the  hill-men  hating 
the  Ilindoostunee  Sepoys  considerably 
worse  than  they  hate  us ;  and  though,  in 
the  event  of  a  successful  rise  on  the  part 
of  the  Sepoys,  these  levies  might,  and 
most  probably  would,  have  joined  them 
against  us,  still,  as  things  have  turned  out, 
tliey  have  been  very  useful,  and  the 
Sepoys  have  a  most  religious  dread  of 
them.  Every  precaution,  in  fact,  which 
could  suggest  Itself  to  tliree  intelligent 
and  ex  jierienced  officers  was  taken.  Then 
day  by  day  came  in  rumors  and  reports  of 
station  atler  station,  regiment  atler  regi¬ 
ment,  having  joined  the  rebels — of  gross 
and  culpable  mismanagement  on  the  part 
of  men  high  in  the  service ;  then  came 
news  of  murders  treacherous  and  coward¬ 
ly  ;  day  by  <lay  one  name  after  another 
would  be  mentioned,  and  day  by  day  had 
friend  after  friend  to  be  deplored ;  and 
soon  were  heard  darker  whispers  of  darker 
and  more  loathsome  deeds — of  deeds  that 
can  not  be  described — of  deeds  we  shudder 
now  to  think  of — whispers  that  raging 
lust  and  hate  had  spiired  neither  sex  nor 
age  in  its  fury — that  indignities  and  mu¬ 
tilations  that  none  but  devils  could  con¬ 
ceive,  and  none  but  double  devils  could 
execute,  had  been  perpetrated  on  helpless 
women  and  children ;  and  then  burst 
forth  the  cry  for  vengeance — then  arose 
that  thirst  for  blood,  that  actual  longing 
for  slaughter,  which  now  fills  the  heart  of 
every  European  in  the  country,  from  the 
Governor-General  himself  to  the  smallest 
drummer-boy.  And  who  shall  blame  us  ? 

“We  are  not  wood — we  are  not  stones,  but 
men ; 

And  beinf;  men,  and  hearing  of  such  deeds. 

It  doth  inflame  us — it  doth  make  us  mad.” 
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The  slaughter  of  a  man  is  compara¬ 
tively  nothing ;  we  are  made  for  it — are 
paid  for  it,  and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  see 
that  we  take  it  like  men  when  it  does 
come ;  but  it  is  too  sickening  to  think  of 
delicate,  refined  women — women  we  have 
knoum,  have  laughed  with,  danced  with, 
flirted  with,  perhaps  wept  with — to  think 
of  their  dying  such  deaths  by  such  hands 
is  too  much.  But  patience !  the  day  of 
reckoning  is  at  hand  ! 

Well,  the  days  wore  on  in  this  way 
until  the  21st,  w’hen  it  was  reported  that 
the  native  infivntry  regiment  at  Nowshera 
(twenty-five  miles  from  Peshawur)  had 
mutinied  ;  and  it  was  also  discovered,  by 
the  Grahamish  proceedings  in  the  post- 
oflice,  that  the  2 2d  was  the  day  fixed  on 
by  our  fiiithful  and  loyal  Sepoys  for  the 
massacre  of  every  European  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  station.  Accordingly, 
on  the  morning  of  the  22d,  every  native 
regiment  was  ordered  to  parade  simulta¬ 
neously  on  its  own  private  parade- 
ground  ;  and  by  a  judicious  division  of 
the  European  artillery  and  infantry  and 
the  hill  levies,  each  regiment  found  itself 
confronted  by  a  force  quite  sufficient  to 
crush  it  in  case  of  resistance.  They  were 
then  ordered  to  surrender  their  arms. 
Being  taken  entirely  by  surprise,  having 
no  time  to  communicate  with  other  regi¬ 
ments,  and  not  relishing  the  close  ap¬ 
proximation  of  the  guns  to  their  wretched 
carcasses,  they  had  no  choice  ;  so  gave  up 
their  arms  with  a  growl  of  baffled  impo¬ 
tent  rage.  On  this  occasion  four  native 
infantry  regiments,  and  one  cavalry,  were 
disarmed.  There  being  no  evidence 
against  the  21st  X.  I.  and  7th  and  18th 
Irregular  Cavalry,  they  were  allowed  to 
retain  their  arms ;  and  all  these  have  re¬ 
mained  stanch  up  to  the  present  day. 
That  there  had  been  a  regular  conspiracy 
to  murder  us  all  on  the  22d  there  is,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  no  doubt ;  it  was  fully  proved  by 
the  intercepted  correspondence.  One 
fact  is  very  significant :  the  Sepoys  had 
sent  away  all  their  women  and  children 
into  the  city,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
22d  the  most  perfect,  deathlike  stillness 
pervaded  the  lines  of  all  the  disaffected 
regiments.  The  arms  taken  from  them 
were  safely  lodged  in  the  fort.  During 
the  night,  seeing  that  the  great  game 
was  lost,  that  their  conspiracy  was  detect¬ 
ed,  and  themselves  disarmed,  distrusted, 
and  disgraced,  a  number  of  Sepoys 
deserted  in  hopes  of  making  their  way 


down  to  Delhi,  and  joining  the  rebels 
congregated  there.  All  were,  however, 
captured,  brought  back,  and  placed  in 
irons  to  await  trial.  The  greatest  praise 
is  due  to  the  authorities  for  the  manner 
in  which  this  disarming  was  carried  out : 
the  project  was  kept  a  profound  secret 
until  the  very  moment  for  action  arrived  ; 
and  so  the  Sepoys  had  not  the  least  ink¬ 
ling  of  what  was  going  to  take  place. 
Tlie  distribution  of  the  European  troops 
wsis  first-rate ;  had  there  been  any  at¬ 
tempt  at  resistance,  it  must  have  been 
crushed  and  subdued  at  once :  in  fact,  the 
whole  proceeding  affords  a  most  jdeasing 
contrast  to  similar  affairs  in  other  stations. 
In  tw'o  stations  in  the  Punjaub,  the  two 
officers  in  command,  with  ample  means  at 
their  disposal,  could  not  disarm  a  single 
regiment  without  bungling.  In  one  case 
they  nearly  failed  altogether  ;  and  in  the 
other  did  fail  altogether,  and  that  not 
without  the  loss  of  several  valuable  Euro¬ 
pean  lives.  Now,  I  have  to  relate  a 
melancholy  instance  of  the  implicit  con¬ 
fidence  and  delusion  to  which  I  have 
formerly  alluded.  The  66th  Regiment, 
Native  Infantry,  wa.s,  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  outbreak,  stationed  at  Now¬ 
shera  ;  but  although  reported  by  the 
colonel  as  perfectly  stanch,  loyal,  etc.,  etc., 
it  w'as  considered  expedient,  about  the 
16th,  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  to 
send  them  to  a  fort  called  Murdan,  which 
is  situated  in  the  Eusufizai  valley,  and  is 
about  thirty-seven  miles  from  Peshawur. 
Two  companies  were,  however,  left  at 
Nowshera  till  the  22d,  on  which  day 
there  is  no  doubt  that  these  two  com¬ 
panies  were  in,  what  would  be  called  by 
most  unprejudiced  men,  a  state  of  ojk-ii 
mutiny.  However,  the  colonel  sent  for 
these  companies,  and  managed  to  induce 
them  to  join  the  rest  of  the  regiment  at 
Murdan,  and  still  reported  them  all  stanch 
and  loyal.  That  very  evening  intelli¬ 
gence  is  brought  to  us  at  Peshawur  that 
the  66th  is  in  a  mutinous  state — that  the 
colonel,  poor  fellow,  had  died  from  sheer 
anxiety — and  that  the  lives  of  the  officers 
with  the  regiment  were  in  great  jeopardy. 
A  force  under  Colonel  Nicholson  was  im¬ 
mediately  dispatched  from  here,  and  ar¬ 
rived  at  Murdan  on  the  following  day. 
On  hearing  of  its  approach,  the  66th 
broke  o{)en  and  plundered  the  regimental 
treasure-chest  and  magazine,  armed  them¬ 
selves,  and,  taking  as  much  balled  ammuni¬ 
tion  as  they  could  carry,  left  the  fort,  and 
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m:ule  off  towards  the  hills.  About  one  ] 
hundred  remained  stanch,  rallied  round  j 
their  officers,  and  saved  their  lives.  The  j 
fugitives  were  pursued,  and  about  two  i 
hundred  killed,  a  hundred  and  twenty  | 
taken  prisoners,  and  the  rest  escaptnJ  into  | 
the  hills.  Of  the  prisoners,  seven,  who  i 
were  known  to  be  ringleaders,  were  j 
shot  on  the  spot  by  sentence  of  a  drum- , 
head  court-martial ;  the  remainder  w’ere 
brought  into  I’eshawur  to  await  trial.  It  I 
was  discovered  afterwards  that  this  regi- 1 
ment  had  been  in  correspondence  with  | 
the  Archoond  of  Swat  (the  biggest  black-  i 
guard  in  these  parts)  for  the  last  six 
months ;  and  yet,  during  all  that  time,  no  | 
doubts  of  their  loyalty  were  entertained 
by  any  one  of  their  officers ;  and  the  regi- 1 
ment,  to  all  outward  appearance,  was  i 
well-conducted  and  respectful  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.  Large  rewards  were  offered  for 
every  Sepoy  brought  in  from  the  hills, 
and  as  any  one  who  captured  them  was  ! 
also  allowed  to  appropriate  all  he  could 
find  on  the  person  of  the  mutineer,  several 
of  them  were  thus  recovered.  The  re¬ 
mainder,  after  wandering  about  in  the 
hills  from  one  chief  to  another,  (all  ]>os8i- 
bility  of  their  escaping  down  country 
across  the  Indus  being  carefully  guarded 
against,)  have  lately  been  captured,  half- 
starved,  in  Hazara,  and  duly  executed. 

And  now  commenced  the  work  of  retri¬ 
bution  at  lV*shawur.  Courts-martial  were 
sitting  all  day,  and  after  all  that  occurred 
here  and  down  country,  you  may  be  sure 
that  the  officers  composing  them  were  in 
no  very  merciful  mood.  The  first  for 
trial  were  the  Sepoys  who  deserted  during 
the  night  after  the  disarming.  They  were 
let  off  rather  easily,  only  one  native  officer 
and  twelve  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men  being  sentenced  to  death.  These 
were  accordingly  hung  in  presence  of  the 
whole  force.  The  remainder  were  sen¬ 
tenced  to  various  terms  of  transportation 
and  imprisonment.  The  next  for  trial 
were  the  mutineers  of  the  55th,  who  had 
been  taken  in  the  very  act,  with  arms  in 
their  hands :  of  course  no  court-martial 
could  arrive  at  any  but  one  decision 
regarding  them  ;  they  were  all  sentenced 
to  be  blown  away  from  guns.  A  very 
proper  sentence,  and  one  that  in  my 
humble  opinion,  should  h<ave  been  at  once 
confirmed  and  carried  out.  Uemember 
these  men  were  soldiers — had  all  solemnly 
sworn  fidelity,  loyalty,  and,  obedience  to 
their  officers — and  now  they  bad  been 


guilty  of  rank,  open  mutiny,  the  worst 
crime  a  soldier  can  commit.  Guilty,  too, 
of  robbery — and  of  what  further  atrocities 
they  would  have  been  guilty,  had  they 
been  successful,  we  can  only  judge  too 
surely  by  the  acts  of  their  brethren  down 
country.  Remember,  too,  that  there 
were  5000  men  in  Peshawur  ready  and 
willing  to  break  out  in  the  same  way  the 
moment  they  could  get  a  chance,  and  to 
whom  it  was,  of  course,  a  subject  of  some 
interest  to  see  how  we  were  going  to 
treat  the  crime  of  open  mutiny.  These 
men  required  an  example — a  terrible  ex¬ 
ample — that  would  have  struck  fear  into 
their  souls,  and  effectually  suppressing  all 
ideas  of  committing  the  same  crime  and 
incurring  the  same  penalty.  One  would 
have  thought  that  taking  these  points 
into  consideration,  the  just  sentence  pass¬ 
ed  on  these  men  would  have  been  carried 
out  on  all  of  them,  without  a  single 
exception.  But  no — Exeter  Hall  ideas, 
and  a  dread  of  public  opinion  in  England, 
were  powerful  even  up  here  at  the  Khy- 
ber,  and  it  was  decided  that  two  out  of 
three  of  these  justly  forfeited  lives  should 
be  spared,  and  that  only  one  in  three 
should  be  executed.  I  gladly  acquit  the 
Peshawur  authorities  ot  this  grand  mis¬ 
take  :  this  squeamishness  in  inflicting 
due  punishment  on  murderous  mutineers 
emanated  from  a  higher  authority  than 
any  here.  Well,  then,  forty  men  were 
to  be  blown  away.  I  presume,  E.,  that 
this  is  a  sight  which,  in  your  manifold  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  world,  you  have  never 
witnessed.  It  was  an  awfully  imposing 
scene !  All  the  troops,  Euroi)ean  and 
native,  armed  and  disarmed,  loyal  and 
disaffected,  were  drawn  up  on  parade, 
forming  three  sides  of  a  square;  and 
drawn  up  very  carefully,  you  may  be  sure, 
so  that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
disafiected  to  rescue  the  doomed  prisoners 
would  have  been  easily  checked.  Forming 
the  fourth  side  of  the  square,  were  drawn 
up  the  guns,  (9-pounders,)  ten  in  number, 
which  were  to  be  used  for  the  execution. 
The  prisoners  under  a  strong  European 
guard,  were  then  marched  into  the  square 
— their  crimes  and  sentences  read  aloud 
to  them,  and  at  the  head  of  each  regi¬ 
ment  ;  they  were  then  marched  around 
the  square,  and  up  to  the  guns.  The  first 
ten  were  picked  out  —  their  eyes  were 
bandaged,  and  they  were  bound  to  the 
guns,  their  backs  leaning  against  the  muz¬ 
zles,  and  their  arms  fastened  to  the  wheels. 
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The  port-fires  were  lighted,  and  at  a 
signal  from  the  Artillery-Major,  the  guns 
were  fired.  It  was  a  horrid  sight  that 
then  met  the  eye  :  a  regular  shower  of  hu¬ 
man  fragments  of  heads,  of  arms,  of  legs, 
appeared  in  the  air  through  the  smoke, 
and  when  that  cleared  away,  these  frag¬ 
ments  lying  on  the  ground — fragments  of 
Hindoos,  and  fragments  of  Mussulmans, 
all  mixed  together,  were  all  that  remained 
of  those  ten  mutineers.  Three  times 
more  was  this  scene  repeated ;  but  so 
great  is  the  disgust  we  all  feel  for  the 
atrocities  committed  by  the  rebels,  that 
we  had  no  room  in  our  hearts  for  any 
feeling  of  pity ;  perfect  calloiisness  was 
depicted  on  every  European’s  face  ;  a  look 
of  grim  satisfaction  could  even  be  seen  in 
the  countenances  of  the  gunners  serving 
the  guns.  But  far  different  was  the  effect 
on  the  native  portion  of  the  spectators; 
their  black  faces  grew  ghastly  pale  as  they 

fazed  breathles-sly  at  the  awful  spectacle. 

"ou  must  know  that  this  is  nearly  the 
only  form  in  which  death  has  any  terrors 
for  a  native.  If  he  is  hung,  or  shot  by 
musketry,  he  knows  that  his  friends  or 
relatives  will  be  allowed  to  claim  his  body, 
and  will  give  him  the  funeral  rites  required 
by  his  religion:  if  a  Hindoo,  that  his 
body  will  be  burned  with  all  due  ceremo¬ 
nies  ;  and  if  a  Mussulman,  that  his  remains 
will  be  decently  interred,  as  directed  in 
the  Koran.  But  if  sentenced  to  death 
in  this  form,  he  knows  that  his  body  will 
be  blown  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  that 
it  will  be  altogether  impossible  for  his 
relatives,  however  devoted  to  him,  to  be 
sure  of  picking  up  all  the  fragments  of 
his  own  particular  body ;  and  the  thought 
that  perhaps  a  limb  of  some  one  of  a 
different  religion  to  himself  might  possibly 
be  burned  or  biiried  with  the  remainder 
of  his  own  body,  is  agony  to  him.  But 
notwithstanding  this,  it  was  impossible  for 
the  mutineers’  direst  hater  not  to  feel 
some  degree  of  admiration  for  the  way  in 
which  they  met  their  deaths. 

Nothing  in  their  lives  became  them  like 
the  leaving  of  them.  Of  the  whole  forty, 
only  two  showed  any  signs  of  fear,  and 
they  were  bitterly  reproached  by  the 
others  for  so  disgracing  their  race.  They 
certainly  died  like  men.  After  the  first 
ten  had  been  disposed  of,  the  next  batch, 
who  had  been  looking  on  all  the  time, 
walked  up  to  the  guns  quite  calmly  and 
unlalteringly,  and  allowed  themselves  to 
be  blindfolded  and  tied  up  without  moving 


a  muscle,  or  showing  the  slightest  signs  of 
fear,  or  even  concern.  Whence  had  these 
men  this  strength  ?  Their  religion,  bad 
as  it  mav  be  and  is,  in  all  other  points,  at 
least  befriends  them  well  at  the  hour  of 
death ;  it  teaches  them  well  that  great 
and  useful  lesson,  how  to  die.  It  t>  their 
religion  that  supports  them,  for  there  is 
no  native,  however  low  in  the  scale  of 
society — ^however  deeply  sunk  in  vice,  in 
debauchery,  and  in  crime — ^but  acknow¬ 
ledges  and  practices  the  form  of  some 
sort  of  religion.  Even  in  the  midst  of  his 
crimes  he  acknowledges  a  God,  and  calls 
on  that  God  to  stistain  him  at  the  hour  of 
his  death.  We  had  several  execution  pa¬ 
rades  after  this,  but  all  on  a  smaller  scale. 
At  one  of  these,  a  havildar,  (native  ser¬ 
geant,)  who  had  been  convicted  of  sedi¬ 
tious  correspondence  with  one  of  the  hill 
tribes,  and  sentenced  to  be  blown  away, 
was  tied  up  to  the  gun,  and  then  offered 
his  life  if  he  would  turn  Queen’s  evidence, 
and  give  up  the  names  of  the  other  trai¬ 
tors  in  his  regiment.  With  his  back  lean¬ 
ing  against  the  cold  muzzle  of  the  gun 
which  he  knew  was  loaded  for  his  death, 
and  with  the  smell  of  the  lighted  port¬ 
fire  in  his  nostrils,  he  hesitated  for  a  short 
time,  and  was  almost  giving  in ;  but  no — 
the  feeling  of  honor,  of  loyalty  to  his 
comrades,  to  his  fellow-traitors,  was 
stronger  in  him  than  fear  of  death.  Faith¬ 
less  as  he  had  been  to  us,  he  was  faithful 
to  them  ;  he  refused  to  reveal  any  thing, 
and  met  his  doom  with  a  firmness  worthy 
of  a  better  cause. 

But  while  punishing  the  disloyal  and 
faithless,  we  have  not  forgotten  to  rewai  d 
and  encourage  the  faithful  and  loval.  Pro¬ 
motion  and  honors  have  been  bestowed 
on  several  native  officers  and  men  of  the 
regiments  I  have  before  mentioned  as 
having  remained  stanch.  These  rewards 
were  of  course  bestowed  on  them  imblicly, 
in  presence  of  all  the  troops  ;  and  doubly 
valuable  and  precious  must  these  rewards 
have  been  to  their  fortunate  recinients, 
from  the  fact  that  the  ladies  of  Pe.stiawur 
generally  graced  these  rewarding  parades 
with  their  presence.  Tlie  ladies  of  Pesha- 
wur !  Yes,  E.,  we  have  a  show  of  ladies 
here  which  would  do  credit  to  any  town 
in  England.  Up  here,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Khyber,  we  have  no  lack  of  bright 
eyes,  red  lips,  and  rosy  cheeks,  to  inspire 
each  and  all  of  us  to  do  his  best  with  heail, 
and  heart,  and  hand,  to  preserve  them 
from  any  suspicion  of  harm  ;  and  incom- 
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pleto  indeed  would  be  any  narrative  of 
our  doin^g,  were  due  meed  of  praise  with¬ 
held  from  the  ladies  of  Peshawar,  for  the 
firmness  and  courage  they  have  display¬ 
ed,  throughout  the  disturbances.  True 
daughters  of  the  Rose,  the  Shamrock, 
and  the  Thistle,  have  they  proved  them¬ 
selves,  and  higher  priuse  than  that  I  know 
not.  A  pleasant  cheering  contrast  it  was, 
to  turn  from  the  anxious  careworn  faces 
of  the  men,  an«l  from  their  incessant 
wearing  demand  for  news — more  news — 
to  look  at  a  party  of  the  Peshawur  ladies 
out  riding  on  a  bright  summer  morning, 
with  the  rising  sun,  not  much  brighter, 
in  all  his  Indian  glory,  than  their  owm 
beaming  eyes,  shining  gladly  on  them — 
and  to  near  them  laughing,  as  they  canter 
along,  as  merrily  and  cheerily  as  if  no 
such  animal  as  a  mutineer  w'as  in  existence. 
Alas !  alas !  these  mutinies  will  do  us  no 
good  as  far  as  female  society  is  concerned. 
Many  ladies  will  now  be  sent  home  by  I 
prudent  husbands  and  fathers,  never  to  j 
come  out  again ;  and  there  wdll  be  no  | 
new  importations  from  England  for  the  . 
next  half-dozen  years  or  so.  Indian  offi¬ 
cers  used  to  be  rather  at  a  premium  in 
the  matrimonial  market  at  home — they  I 
will  now'  be  at  a  sad  discount ;  and  there 
will  thus  be  a  perceptible  decrease  in  the 
number  of  ladies  in  every  station  in  India 
an  event  much  to  be  deplored ;  for  soften¬ 
ing  and  refining  as  female  society  is, 
always  and  everywhere,  nowhere  is  it 
more  required  than  in  India  to  keep  men 
up  to  the  proper  mark  of  true  courtesy 
and  gentlemanly  feeling.  God  forbid 
that  we  should  ever  revert  to  the  state 
of  society  prevalent  out  here  fifty  years 
ago  I 

But  to  return  to  Peshawur  and  the  mu¬ 
tinies.  Since  the  righteous  distribution  of  | 
rewards  and  punishments,  we  have  not ! 
had  much  to  excite  us,  beyond  the  daily  I 
telegraphic  messages  from  the  camp  be- 1 
fore  Delhi ;  and  as  they  almost  invariably 
begin  and  end  with  “Nothing  new — slight 
skirmishing,”  the  excitement  caused  by 
them  is  not  very  intense.  These  public  , 
messages,  in  fact,  alw'ays  undergo  a  culin¬ 
ary  process  before  they  are  published,  anv 
bad  news  being  carefully  suppressea. 
Private  letters  from  the  camp  are  much 
more  interesting ;  but  the  supply  of  them 
does  not  nearly  equal  the  demand.  We 
indulge  in  vague  surmises  as  to  what  is 
going  on  at  Lucknow,  Cawnpore,  Allaha¬ 
bad,  and  hundreds  of  other  places,  all 


communication  with  which  is  entirely  cut 
oflT.  Our  disarmed  native  regiments  have 
been  further  deprived  of  every  description 
of  private  weapon  that  could  be  found  in 
their  lines  ;  they  are  kept  under  the  strict¬ 
est  surveillance,  and  are  so  disposed  about 
I  the  station  as  to  be  entirely  under  the 
control  of  the  European  force. 

A  strange  feature  in  these  mutinies  is, 
that  the  Punjaub,  instead  of  being,  as  at 
first  sight  would  ap{>ear  most  probable,  an 
element  of  weakness,  has  been  to  us  a 
!  tow'er  of  strength.  It  would  have  been 
j  the  opinion  of  must  men  that  a  newly  con¬ 
quered  country,  whose  inhabitants,  once 
our  bitterest  enemies,  are  hardly  yet  tho¬ 
roughly  broken  in  to  our  rule,  would  have 
added  considerably  to  our  embarrassments 
upon  such  an  occasion  as  the  mutiny  of 
the  native  army ;  and  the  fact  that  this 
was  not  the  case,  but  that  without  the 
Punjaub  we  should  have  been  in  great 
danger  of  losing  India  altogether,  speaks 
volumes  in  favor  of  the  much-abused  an¬ 
nexation  policy,  and  is  an  undeniable 
proof  of  the  administrative  skill  of  those 
to  whom  the  government  of  the  province 
has  been  intrusted  since  the  annexation. 
Yes,  the  two  great  brothers,  Henry  and 
John  Lawrence,  whenever  assailed  by  the 
tongue  of  envy  and  detraction,  may  well 
point  with  pride  to  the  attitude  of  the 
Punjaub  during  these  disturbances — no 
other  vindication  of  their  policy  would  be 
necessary. 

Alas !  alas !  even  while  the  above  lines 
were  being  iienned,  came.  Hashing  up  by 
the  telegraph,  tidings  which  not  one  Eng¬ 
lish  heart  in  India  can  hear  unmoved. 
Sir  Henry  Lawrence  is  dead — dead  of  a 
wound  received  in  action  with  the  muti¬ 
neers.  After  such  a  life  to  die  by  such 
hands — the  soldier’s  friend  to  meet  his 
death  at  the  hands  of  a  soldier — horriWe, 
most  horrible  !  You  in  England  can  not 
estimate  all  that  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  was. 
Ho  w’as  one  of  our  own  Indian  heroes,  one 
whom  the  whole  of  India  delighted  to 
honor  ;  and  not  to  honor  only,  but  to  love 
and  respect  and  venerate  also.  He  was 
the  skilled  governor,  the  gallant  soldier, 
and  above  all,  the  great  and  good  man 
combined  in  one.  lie  it  was  who  was 
held  out  as  a  bright  example  for  all  young 
politicals  to  imitate ;  his  name  was  men¬ 
tioned  most  often  when  there  was  talk  of 
brave  and  daring  deeds :  he  was  the  true 
Christian,  the  true  philanthropist,  the  true 
father  of  the  fatherless.  He  is  dead.  The 
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aame  Providence  which  has  permitted  the 
slaughter  of  helpless  women  and  children, 
has  also  allowed  the  rebels  even  this  tri¬ 
umph.  The  gallant  soldier  has  been  call¬ 
ed  to  his  rest ;  the  faithful  Christian  has 
been  called  to  receive  his  reward.  He  is 
gone,  but  his  works  remain.  In  that  no¬ 
ble  institution,  the  Lawrence  Asylum,  he 
has  left  to  posterity  a  true  record  of  him¬ 
self. 

I  said  that  the  Punjaub  had  been  to  us 
an  element  of  strength  rather  than  weak¬ 
ness.  To  prove  this,  I  have  merely  to 
mention  that  the  only  reinforcements  the 
army  before  Delhi  has  as  yet  received 
have  been  from  the  Punjaub.  We  have 
sent  them  down  four  European  regiments, 
five  or  six  trustworthy  regiments  of  the 
Punjaub  Irregular  Force,  a  regiment  of 
Goorkha.s,  and  our  incomparable  corps  of 
Guides,  whose  march  of  six  hundred  miles 
in  twenty-two  days  will  bear  comparison 
with  any  thing  of  the  kind  recorded  in 
history,  and  who  have  done  as  good  serv¬ 
ice  before  Delhi  as  any  of  their  white¬ 
faced  comrades.  To  replace  these  regi¬ 
ments,  w'e  are  raising  new  ones  all  over 
the  Punjaub ;  recruits  of  all  classes — Sikhs, 
Pathans,  Punjaubee,  Mussulmans,  Affree- 
dees,  etc.,  are  pouring  in  plenteously. 
They  require  less  pay  and  make  much 
better  soldiers  than  the  Hindoostanees, 
whom,  moreover,  they  hate  with  a  strong 
and  bitter  hatred — a  most  excellent  quali¬ 
ty  in  these  times.  It  is  hard  to  say  in 
what  condition  India  would  have  been  at 
this  moment  if  we  had  not  been  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Punjaub.  My  own  opinion  is, 
that  the  Punjaub  has  saved  India ;  and 
that  the  successful  holding  of  Peshawur 
has  alone  enabled  ns  to  retain  the  Pun¬ 
jaub.  Too  much  praise,  then,  can  not  be 
lavished  on  those  whose  skill  and  courage 
have  brought  us  safely  through  the  crisis. 
They  have  noblv  persevered  in  the  right 
course,  althougli  discouraged  by  opposi¬ 
tion,  and  weak,  wavering,  timid  counsel, 
from  those  who  ought  to  have  been  fore¬ 
most  in  supporting  and  encouraging  them 
to  uphold  the  honor  and  prestige  of  their 
country.  However,  such  counsel  was  dis¬ 
regarded,  and  India  is  now  safe ;  and 
that  she  is  so,  is,  I  again  re)>eat  it,  due, 
under  Providence,  to  the  courage  and 
skill  of  the  civil  and  military  authorities 
at  Peshawur. 

We  have  just  heard  authentic  accounts 
of  the  Cawnpore  massacre — two  hundred 
and  sixteen  women  and  children  butcher¬ 


ed  in  cold  blood.  Oh !  for  the  day  of  re¬ 
tribution  !  It  appears  a  long  time  coming, 
but  come  it  must ;  and  when  it  does  come 
— when  the  rebellious  city  is  taken,  I  fan¬ 
cy  that  even  the  most  rabid  Exeter  Hall 
maniac  will  hardly  counsel  the  showing 
any  mercy  to  one  of  the  accursed  butch¬ 
ers.  Every  man  who  had  a  wife,  a  sister, 
or  a  child,  has  an  absolute  right  to  de¬ 
mand  vengeance  on  these  murderers  of 
women  and  infants ;  and  vengeance  will 
most  assuredly  be  taken  on  them.  It  will 
not  be  in  the  power  of  man  to  restrain 
the  European  soldiery  when  once  the^ 
get  inside  the  city ;  quarter  will  be  nei¬ 
ther  .asked  nor  given  ;  we  have  no  wish 
to  embarrass  ourselves  with  prisoners,  and 
fire  and  steel  must  do  their  deadliest,  for 
nothing  but  the  actual  extermination  of 
the  mutineers  will  satisfy  us.  Not  one 
stone  should  be  loft  on  another  to  tell 
posterity  that  this  was  Dvjlhi ;  but  in  its 
room  should  be  built  a  new  city  with  a 
new  name — a  city,  not  full  of  Hindoo  tem¬ 
ples,  and  Mohammedan  mosques,  but  beau¬ 
tiful  with  Christian  churches,  chapels,  and 
schools ;  a  city  dedicated,  not  to  Krishnu, 
to  Seeva,  or  to  Mohammed,  but  to  the  God 
of  the  Christians,  the  only  true  God — the 
God  M'ho  has  delivered  his  people  from 
the  power  of  their  enemies,  and  from  the 
hands  of  those  that  rose  up  against  them. 
Fit  retribution,  indeed !  th.at  the  city 
which  has  been  for  centuries  the  strong¬ 
hold  of  Islamism  in  India,  and  in  which 
was  hatched  this  last  great  conspiracy 
against  the  Christian  religion,  should  bo 
utterly  destroyed ;  and  that  on  its  site 
should  be  built  another  city,  to  be  the 
center  from  which  victorious  Christianity 
should  radiate  to  every  point  from  north 
to  south,  from  east  to  west,  from  Bombay 
to  Calcutta,  from  the  Himalayas  to  Cape 
Comorin. 

Until  the  appearance  of  the  blue  books, 
which  will  of  course  contain  the  results  of 
the  investigations  which  have  been  going 
on  in  every  district  as  to  the  real  origin  of 
the  mutinies,  it  is  not  much  use  speculat- 
ting  on  the  subject ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  conspiracy  is  entirely 
of  Mussulman  origin,  and  that  the  Hin¬ 
doos  have  regularly  been  befooled  into 
joining  it ;  and  to  this  last  fact  they  are 
now  beginning  to  open  their  eyes,  and 
dimly  to  perceive  that  they  have  reck¬ 
lessly  thrown  aw’ay  their  fortunes  and  their 
lives  merely  to  advance  the  cause  and  the 
religion  of  the  Mussulmans.  The  Moham- 
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medans  have  always  been  true  to  the  vemment.  The  religious  feelings  of  both 
spirit  inculcated  by  their  religion — name-  sects  being  thus  deeply  excited,  no  reader 
ly,  deep  and  bitter  hatred  against  all  un-  of  history  can  be  astonished  at  the  zeal, 
believers;  and  it  now'ap{>ears  that,  for  spirit,  and  vindictiveness  with  which  they 
the  last  iiily  years,  prophecies  have  been  have  entered  into  and  carried  out  the  in- 
current  amongst  them,  to  the  effect  that  surrection.  The  atrocities,  however,  that 
the  Christian  rule  in  India  was  only  des-  they  have  committed,  are,  I  believe,  witb- 
tined  by  Allah  to  last  for  one  hundred  out  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
years ;  that  it  would  cease  and  determine  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  any  de- 
on  23d  June,  1857,  the  centenary  of  Plas-  tail  of  them — it  is  bad  enough  to  read 
sey  ;  and  that  in  its  room  the  Moham-  them  ;  to  write  an  account  of  tnem  would 
medan  empire  and  religion  would  once  be  impossible  to  me.  Bad  news  always 
more  be  established  throughout  the  conn-  travels  fast,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  will 
try,  and  the  Mogul  emperors  sit  once  find  their  way  into  the  English  papers, 
more  on  the  throne  of  their  ancestors  in  and  stir  up  every  English  heart  to  the 
Delhi.  These  visions  were  quite  enough  same  desire  for  vengeance  which  we  feci 
to  excite  to  mutiny  the  Mohammedan  por-  out  here. 

tion  of  the  army,  ignorant,  credulous,  and  The  rebels  have  fought  much  better 
fanatic  as  they  are ;  but  to  stir  up  the  than  was  expected :  they  certainly  never 
Hindoos  it  was  necessary  to  invent  some  fought  in  any  of  our  battles  half  so  well  or 
other  fable.  The  Enfield  rifie  was  just  be-  so  stoutly  as  they  are  fighting  now  for 
ing  introduced:  what  could  be  easier  themselves.  This,  though  only  natural, is 
than  to  spread  a  report  among  the  Iliu-  still  aggravating,  and  serves  to  show  how 
doos  that  the  new-fashioned  cartridges  little  we  have  made  ourselves  acquainted 
were  greased  with  cows’  fat  ?  that  not  with  the  real  character  of  the  people  over 
only  had  innumerable  numbers  of  the  sa-  whom  we  have  ruled  for  the  last  century, 
cred  animals  to  be  slaughtered  for  the  pre-  They  have  already  made  some  twenty-five 
paration  of  the  cartridges,  but  that  they,  sorties  from  Delhi,  and,  though  repulsed 
the  high-ca.ste  Brahmins  and  Rajpoots,  on  every  occasion,  still  they  have  faced 
would  have  to  put  these  cartridges  to  Europeans  with  a  certain  degree  of  pluck 
their  mouths,  and  thus  be  actual  accesso-  for  which  no  one  ever  gave  them  credit, 
ries  to  the  death  of  the  animal  sacred  to  By  the  last  accounts,  however,  they  are 
Brahma?  They  were  also  told  that,  be-  beginning  to  show  less  and  less  inclination 
fore  the  new  Governor-General  came  out,  to  come  out,  as  they  feel  and  know  that 
he  had  pledged  himself  to  the  English  Go-  the  time  is  drawing  near  for  us  to  go  in  ; 
vernment  that  the  whole  army  should  be  and  w’hen  we  do  go  in,  they  know  well 
converted  to  Christianity  before  the  ex-  enough  what  the  consequences  will  be. 
piration  of  his  rule  ;  and  that  when  their  Native  accounts  say  that  the  Hindoos  and 
caste  had  once  been  broken  by  the  use  of  Mussulmans  are  already  quarreling  among 
the  cartridges,  they  would  all  be  made  themselves ;  that  they  are  full  of  remorse 
Christians  by  force,  (by  what  mysterious  for  their  conduct,  and  acknowledge  the 
process  this  was  to  be  accomplished,  de-  folly  of  ever  himing  to  succeed  in  over- 
ponent  saith  not.)  By  such  stories  as  throwing  our  Government.  Too  late — 
these  the  Hindoos,  more  ignorant  and  ere-  too  late  !  The  present  generation  of  Se¬ 
dulous,  if  possible,  than  the  Mohammed-  poys  is  doomed ;  no  penitence,  no  remorse 
ans,  were  induced  to  join  in  the  conspir-  can  avail  them  now'.  It  will  not  be  pos- 
acy,  altogether  forgetting  that,  in  the  old  sible,  for  a  long  time,  to  find  out  what 
days  of  the  Mohammedan  empire,  all  kinds  the  actual  loss  of  life  has  been  since  the 
of  indignities  had  been  forced  on  them  and  first  outbreak ;  but  I  fear  it  will  double 
their  religion,  and  that  thousands,  twlentes  that  of  any  recent  campaign.  Of  the  ex- 
volentes,  nad  been  violently  made  Mussul-  tent  of  the  mutiny  it  is  not  so  difficult  to 
mans,  (that  religion  allow'ing  of  forcible  form  an  opinion,  as  I  believe  that  the  21  st 
conversions ;)  forgetting  also  that,  under  N.  I.  at  this  station  is  the  only  regiment 
the  English  rule,  their  religious  prejudices  of  the  regular  native  army  that  has  re- 
had  never  once  been  interfered  with — that  mained  stanch.  There  may  be  portions 
they  had  ever  been  allowed  to  w'orship  of  others,  but  I  don’t  think  that  there  is 
their  idols  in  their  own  way,  without  let  another  entire  regiment  still  true  to  its 
or  hindrance,  and  that  no  attempt  to  con-  colors.  As  soon  us  the  last  mutineer  has 
vert  them  had  ever  been  supported  by  Go-  been  executed,  and  quiet  has  been  restor- 
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ed  to  the  land,  will  commence  the  task  of  i 
reorganizing  the  native  army — a  task 
whi(m  will  demand  the  ablest  men  in  India, 
for  any  mistake  will  most  probably  only 
eventuate  in  another  mutiny  fifty  years  i 
hence.  There  are  men  in  India  equal  to  I 
the  task — let  us  hope  that  Government  I 
will  have  the  good  sense  to  select  them :  I 
above  all,  save  us  from  any  Horse-Guards 
appointments !  | 

While  believing  that  the  insurrection  I 
was  meant  as  a  lesson  to  us,  I  also  believe  | 
that  by  it  a  great  blow  has  been  struck  at  i 
the  Mohammedan  religion — a  blow  from  | 
which  it  will  never  recover  in  India.  Tens  | 
of  thousands  of  its  most  bigoted  support- 1 
ers  will  lose  their  lives ;  the  king  of  Delhi,  | 
the  head  of  the  religion,  will  iufalliblv  be  j 
hung ;  and  the  city  itself,  the  great  strong- 1 
hold  of  the  faith,  will  be  utterly  destroyed.  i 
This  mutiny,  I  believe,  will  be  the  death¬ 
blow  of  Islamism ;  and  from  its  ashes  will 
spring  up  and  flourish  that  only  true  reli¬ 
gion  which  is  destined  to  overshadow  the 
whole  earth.  But  why,  say  some,  could 


not  these  ends  have  been  brought  about 
without  such  a  fearful  sacrifice  of  life  ? 
There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  Kings¬ 
ley’s  last  work,  “Two  Years  Ago,”  which 
bears  upon  this :  “  Verily,  however  imf>urt- 
ant  the  mere  animal  lives  of  men  may  be, 
and  ought  to  be,  at  times  in  our  eyes, 
they  never  have  been  so,  to  judge  from 
floods  and  earthquakes,  fK'stilence  and 
storm,  in  the  e^es  of  Him  who  made  and 
loves  us  all.  It  is  a  strange  fact ;  better  for 
us,  instead  of  shutting  our  eyes  to  it,  be¬ 
cause  it  interferes  with  our  modem  tender¬ 
ness  of  pain,  to  ask  honestly  what  it  means.” 
True  enough,  but  who  shall  answer  that 
question  ?  Better  for  us — for  those  of  us  at 
least  who  are  old-fashioned  enough  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  an  overruling  Providence — bi'tter 
for  us,  I  say,  to  trust  humbly  in  that 
I*rovidenoe,  and  not  vainly  attempt  to  pry 
into  the  ways  and  thoughts  of  Him  who 
has  said :  “  As  the  heavens  are  higher 
than  the  earth,  so  are  my  ways  higher 
than  your  ways,  and  my  thoughts  than 
your  thoughts.” 


THE  CELESTIAL  ARMY. 


[The  following  little  poem  in  the  London  Critic,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Read,  posBesaea  exceeding  vivid- 
new  of  fancy,  set  off  and  balanced  by  simplicity  of  expression:] 


I  STOOD  by  the  open  casement. 

And  looked  upon  the  night. 

And  saw  the  westward-going  stars 
Pass  slowly  out  of  sight 

Slowly  the  bright  procession 
tv ent  down  the  gleaming  arch. 

And  my  soul  discerned  the  music 
Of  the  long  triumphal  march ; 

Till  the  great  celestial  army. 

Stretching  far  beyond  the  poles, 

Became  the  eternal  symbol 
Of  the  mighty  march  of  souls. 

Onward,  forever  onward. 

Red  Mars  led  down  his  clan  ; 

And  the  Moon,  like  a  mailed  maiden. 
Was  riding  in  the  van. 

And  some  were  bright  in  beauty, 

And  some  were  &int  and  sm^l, 

But  these  might  be  in  their  great  heights 
The  noblest  of  them  all 

Downward,  forever  downward, 

Behind  earth’s  dusky  shore. 


They  passed  into  the  unknown  night. 

They  passed  and  were  no  more. 

No  more !  oh  I  say  not  so  I 
And  downward  is  not  just ; 

For  the  sight  is  weak  and  tlie  sense  is  dim 
That  looks  through  heated  dust 

The  stars  and  the  mailed  moon. 

Though  they  seem  to  fall  and  die, 

Still  sweep  with  their  embattled  lines 
An  endless  reach  of  sky. 

And  though  the  hills  of  Death 
May  hide  the  bright  array. 

The  marshaled  brotherhood  of  souls 
Still  keeps  its  onward  way. 

Upward,  forever  upward, 

I  see  their  march  sublime. 

And  hear  the  glorious  music 
Of  the  conquerors  of  Time. 

And  long  let  me  remember. 

That  the  palest  fointing  one 

May  to  diviner  vision  be 
A  bright  and  blazing  sun. 
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MOAT-GRANGE. 


I. 

They  had  brought  down  the  pheasants 
in  plenty ;  never  had  a  First  ot  October 
afforded  better  spoil ;  and  they  had  lin¬ 
gered  long  at  the  sport,  for  evening  was 
drawing  on.  Mr.  IXalrymple,  the  owner 
of  Moat-Orange — which  was  a  desohate 
Grange  enough,  to  look  at,  with  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  inoiit  round  it,  long  since  filled 
in — aimed  at  the  last  bird  he  meant  to  hit 
that  dav,  and  missed  it.  lie  handed  his 
gun  to  his  gamekeeper. 

“  Shall  I  load  again,  sir  ?” 

“Xo.  We  have  had  enough  for  one 
d.ay.  Hardy ;  and  it  is  getting  late. 
Come  along,  Charles.  Oscar,  are  you 
satisfied  ?” 

“He  must  bo  greedy  if  he  is  not,” 
broke  in  the  hearty  voice  of  Mr.  Cleve¬ 
land,  a  neighbor,  who  had  joined  their 
sport.  “  He  ought  to  leave  some.” 

“  You’ll  come  home  and  dine  with  us, 
Cleveland,”  interposed  Mr.  Dalryinple,  as 
they  tunied  towards  the  Grange. 

“  What,  in  this  trim  ?  Mrs.  Dalrymple 
would  say  I  made  myself  free  and  easy.” 

“Nonsense !  You  know  we  don’t  stand 
upon  ceremony.  .Tames  will  give  your 
boots  a  brush.  And,  if  you  insist  on  be 
ing  smart,  I  will  lend  you  a  coat.” 

“As  you  have,  before  now.  Thank  you. 
Then  I  don’t  care  if  I  do.  Ixiok  out, 
Charles  ;  out  of  the  way.”  And,  turning 
round,  Mr.  Cleveland  fired  liis  gun  in  the 
air.  , 

“  What  is  that  for  ?”  demanded  Oscar 
Dalrymple,  a  relative  of  the  family,  who 
was  visiting  at  the  Grange.  “  You  have 
wasted  the  charge.” 

“  I  never  carry  home  a  piece  loaded,” 
was  the  answer.  “  I  have  too  mjiny  young 
ones  to  risk  it ;  they  are  in  all  parts  of  the 
house  at  once,  .and  putting  their  h.ands  to 
every  thing.  Neither  do  I  think  it  fair  to 
carry  it  into  the  house  of  a  friend.” 

Oscar  Dalrymple  drew  down  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  his  mouth,  rendering  his  cold,  un¬ 
pleasing  face,  more  un pleasing.  At  that 


moment,  a  bird  rose  within  range,  Oscar 
raised  his  gun,  fired,  and  brought  it  down. 

“  That  is  how  I  like  to  waste  good  shot 
and  powder,”  sjiid  he. 

“  All  right,  Mr.  Oscar,”  merrily  answer¬ 
ed  Mr.  Cleveland.  “  To  use  it  is  Tietter 
than  to  waste  it,  but  to  waste  it  is  better 
than  to  run  risks.  All  the  accidents  that 
happen  with  guns,  happen  from  want  of 
prec.aution.” 

“  Shall .  I  draw  your  charge,  Mr. 
Charles  ?”  asked  Hardy,  who  had  a  rev¬ 
erence  for  Mr.  Cleveland  and  all  he  said, 
having  once  served  his  father. 

“  Draw  the  charge  from  my  OTn  !”  re¬ 
turned  Charles  Dalrymple.  “  No.  I  can 
take  care  of  my  playthings,  if  others  can’t,” 
he  added,  in  a  lower  tone  to  Hardy,  with 
all  the  self-surety  of  a  young  and  vain 
man. 

Presently  Farmer  Lee  came  up,  wind¬ 
ing  across  the  stubbie  towards  his  home. 
They  were  on  the  farmer’s  grounds  then, 
who  rented  under  Mr.  Dalrymple. 

“Famous  good  sport  to-day,  hasn’t  it 
been,  squire  r”  cried  he,  touching  his  hat 
to  his  landlord. 

“  Famous.  Never  better.  Will  you 
accept  a  pair,  Lee  ?”  continued  Mr.  Dal¬ 
rymple.  “We  have  bagged  plenty.” 

The  farmer  gladly  took  the  pheasants. 
He  had  no  time  to  go  shooting,  himself, 
or  did  not  choose  to  make  it :  work,  with 
Farmer  Lee,  was  all  in  all.  “I  shall  tell 
my  daughters  you  shot  them  on  purpose, 
squire,”  said  he,  jestingly. 

“  Do,”  laughed  Charles  Dalrymple. 
“Tell  Miss  Judith  I  shot  them  for  her : 
in  return  for  her  sewing  up  that  rent  in 
my  coat,  the  other  day,  and  making  me 
decent  to  go  home.  Is  the  fence,  where 
I  fell,  mended  yet,  farmer  ?” 

“  Mended  yet  1”  echoed  Mr.  Lee.  “  It 
was  up  again  in  an  hour  after  you  left,  Mr. 
Charles.” 

“  Ah  !  I  know  you  are  the  essence  of 
order  and  punctuality,”  returned  Charles. 
“  You  must  let  me  have  the  cost.” 

“Time  enough  for  that,”  said  the/armer. 
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“  ’Twasn’t  much.  Good  afternoon,  gen¬ 
tlemen  ;  your  servant,  squire.” 

“  O — I  say — Lee !”  called  out  Charles, 
as  the  farmer  was  turning  homewards, 
whilst  the  rest  of  the  part^  pursued  their 
way,  “  about  the  mud  m  that  weir  ? 
Hardy  says  it  will  hurt  the  fish  to  do  it 
now.” 

“That’s  just  what  I  told  you,  Mr. 
Charles.” 

“  W ell,  then -  But  I’ll  come  down 

to-morrow  and  talk  it  over  with  you :  I 
can’t  stop  now.” 

“As  you  please,  sir.  I  shall  be  some¬ 
where  about.” 

Charles  Dalrymple  turned  too  hastily. 
His  foot  caught  against  something  rising 
from  the  stubble,  and  in  saving  himself  he 
nearly  dropped  his  gun.  He  recovered 
the  gun,  with  a  jerk,  but  the  trigger  was 
touched,  he  never  knew  how,,  or  with 
what,  and  the  piece  went  off.  A  cry  in 
front,  a  confusion,  one  down,  and  the 
others  gathered  round  him,  was  all  Charles 
Dalrymple  saw,  as  through  a  mist.  He 
dropped  the  gun,  started  forward,  and 
g.ave  vent  to  a  cry  of  anguish.  For  it  was 
his  father  who  had  fallen. 

The  most  collected  w'as  Oscar  Dalrym¬ 
ple.  He  always  w^as  collected  :  his  nature 
was  too  cold  ever  to  be  put  out.  He  held 
up  his  relative’s  head  and  shoulders,  hnd 
strove  to  ascertain  the  injury.  Mr.  Dal¬ 
rymple,  though  very  pale,  had.  not  fainted, 
and  he  opened  his  eyes. 

“  O  father !”  cried  Charles,  with  a  w'ail 
of  grief,  as  he  threw  himself  beside  him, 
“  I  did  not  do  it  purposely — I  don’t  know 
how  it  happened.” 

“  Purposeljr !  no,  boy,”  answered  his 
father,  in  a  kind  tone.  “  Cheer  up.  I  do 
not  believe  there’s  much  harm  done. 
Cleveland,  I  think  the  damage  is  in  my 
left  leg.” 

Mr.  Djilrymple  was  right.  The  charge 
had  entered  the  calf  of  the  left  leg.  Os¬ 
car  cut  the  leg  of  the  trowser  round  at  the 
knee  with  a  penknife,  and  drew  it  off,  and 
the  boot.  The  blood  was  running  freely. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  not  a  soul  present 
knew  what  ought  to  be  done,  whether 
any  thing  or  nothing,  all  being  profoundly 
ignorant  of  the  simple  principles  of  sur¬ 
gery,  but  they  stumbled  to  the  conclusion 
that  tying  it  up  might  stop  the  blood. 

“  Not  that  han^erchief,”  interrupted 
Mr.  Cleveland,  as  Oscar  introduced  a  silk 
one  for  the  purpose ;  “  take  mine ;  it  is 


white  and  linen.  The  first  thing  will  be 
to  get  him  home.” 

“The  first  thing  must  be  to  get  a  doc¬ 
tor,”  said  Oscar. 

“Of  course.  But  we  can  move  him 
home  while  advice  is  coming.” 

“  house  is  nearer  than  the  Grange,” 
said  Farmer  Lee.  “Better  take  him 
there.” 

“  No ;  get  me  home,”  interposed  Mr. 
Dalrymple. 

“  My  house  is  not  a  stone’s  throw  off, 
and  the  best  room  shall  be  at  your  serv¬ 
ice,  sir.  You  know  that.” 

“  Yes,  Lee.  But — this  may  be  a  long 
job.  I  would  rather  be  taken  home.” 

“  The  squire  thinks  that  home’s  home,” 
cried  the  gamekeeper.  “  And  so  it  is ; 
’specially  in  illness.” 

The  difliculty  was,  how  to  get  him 
there.  But  necessity,  as  we  all  know,  is 
the  true  mother  of  invention ;  and  by  help 
of  a  mattress,  procured  from  Farmer  Lee’s, 
with  impromptu  bearings  to  it,  made  of 
“  webbing,”  as  Miss  J  udith  Lee  called 
some  particularly  strong  tape  she  hapi)en- 
ed  to  have  by  her,  the  gamekeeper,  two 
laborers,  and  Mr.  Lee  started  with  their 
load.  Oscar  walked  by  Mr.  Dalrymple’s 
side ;  Charles,  in  a  state  of  distraction, 
had  flown  off  to  the  town  for  medical  as¬ 
sistance  ;  and  Mr.  Cleveland  volunteered 
to  go  forward  and  prepare  Mrs.  Dalrym¬ 
ple. 

Mrs.  Dalrymple  was  in  one  of  the  old- 
fashioned  sitting-rooms  of  the  Grange,  with 
her  daughters.  Old-fashioned  as  regarded 
its  construction,  and  its  carved  oak  panel¬ 
ing,  dark  as  mahogany ;  handsome  and 
modern  as  regarded  its  furniture  and  fit¬ 
tings  up.  Mrs.  Dalrymple,  an  agreeable 
woman  of  three  or  four-and-forty,  had 
risen,  and  w'as  bending  over  the  tambour- 
work  of  their  visitor.  Miss  Lynn,  telling 
her  it  was  too  dusk  to  do  more  then  ;  Se¬ 
lina  Dalrymple  was  trying  a  piece  of  new 
music,  talking  and  laughing  at  the  same 
time  ;  and  Alice  Dalrymple,  lame  and  an 
invalid,  was  on  her  reclining  sofa,  near  the 
window. 

“  Here  is  Mr.  Cleveland  by  himself,” 
exclaimed  Alice,  seeing  him  pass.  “  I 
wonder  where  the  others  are.” 

Mrs.  Dalrymple  raised  her  head,  and 
went,  in  her  simple,  hospitable  fashion,  to 
open  the  hall  door.  Putting  it  back  for 
Mr.  Cleveland’s  approach,  she  retreated, 
and  stood  just  inside  the  oak  parlor. 
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“  What  a  long  day  you  have  had !”  she 
exclaimed,  as  he  came  in  after  her.  “  I 
think  you  must  all  be  tired.  Where  are 
the  others  ?” 

“  They  are  behind,”  replied  Mr.  Cleve¬ 
land.  He  had  been  thinkine,  as  he  came 
long,  that  he  would  make  light  of  the  ac¬ 
cident,  at  the  first  telling ;  quite  a  joke  of 
it ;  so  as  to  prepare  them  without  alarm. 
“  We  have  bagged  such  a  quantity,  Mrs. 
Dalrymple  :  and  your  husband  has  asked 
me  to  dinner;  and  is  going  to  accommodate 
me  with  a  coat,  as  well.  Oh !  but  talking 
of  bagging,  and  dinner,  and  coats,  I  hope 
you  have  plenty  of  hot  water  in  the  house; 
baths,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  One  of  us 
has  hurt  his  leg,  and  we  may  want  no  end 
of  hot  water  to  wash  it.” 

“  That  is  Charles,  I  know,”  said  Selina. 
“  He  is  always  getting  into  some  scrape. 
Look  at  what  he  did  at  Lee’s  last  weelc.” 

“  No ;  it  is  not  Charles,  for  once.  Guess 
again.” 

“  Is  it  Oscar  ?” 

“  Oscar !”  interposed  Alice,  from  her 
sofa.  “  Oscar  is  too  cautious  to  get  into 
hurt.” 

“  Then  who  is  it  ?”  cried  Mrs.  Dalrym¬ 
ple,  looking  up.  “  Is  it  much  ?” 

“What  should  you  say  to  its  being  me?” 
said  Mr.  Cleveland,  sitting  down  and 
stretching  out  one  leg,  as  if  it  were  stiff 
and  he  could  not  bend  it. 

“  O  dear !”  uttered  Mrs.  Dalrymple, 
running  forward  with  a  footstool,  “how 
did  it  happen  ?  You  ought  not  to  have 
walked  home.” 

“No,”  said  he,  “my  leg  is  all  right. 
It  is  Dalrymple :  he  has  hurt  his  a  little.” 

“  How  did  he  do  it  ?  Is  it  the  knee  ? 
Did  he  fall  ?”  was  reiterated  around. 

“  It  is  nothing,”  interrupted  Mr.  Cleve¬ 
land.  “  But  we  would  not  let  him  walk 
home.  And  I  came  on  to  tell  you,  lest 
ou  should  be  alarmed  at  seeing  him 
rought.” 

“  Brought!”  said  Mrs.  Dalrvmple. 
“  How  do  you  mean  ?  Who  is  bringing 
him  ?” 

“  Hardy  and  Farmer  Lee.  I  suppose, 
left  to  himself,  he  would  have  been  for 
running  all  the  way  here,  and  leaping  the 
ditches  over  the  shortest  cut,  so  we  just 
made  him  lie  down  on  a  mattress,  and 
they  are  carrying  it.  Miss  Jiydith  supplied 
us.” 

“  Has  he  sprained  his  leg  ?” 

“No,”  carelessly  returned  Mr.  Cleve¬ 


land.  “  He  has  managed  to  get  a  little 
shot  into  it ;  but - ” 

“  Shot !”  interrupted  Mrs.  Dalrymple, 
in  a  frightened  tone.  “  Shot 

“  It  is  nothing,  I  assure  you,”  said  Mr. 
Cleveland.  “A  very  slight  wound.  Ho 
will  be  out  with  us  in  a  week  again.” 

“  O  Mr.  Cleveland !”  she  faintly  uttered, 
“  you  have  quite  upset  me.  Is  it  serious  ?” 

“  Serious !  Don’t  you  see  how  merry  I 
am  ?  The  most  serious  part  is  the  trow- 
sers.  Oscar,  in  his  alarm,  like  you,  as  to 
seriousness,  decapitated  their  leg  at  the 
knee.  They  will  never  be  fit  to  wear 
again,”  added  Mr.  Cleveland,  with  a  grave 
face. 

“We  will  turn  them  over  to  Charles’s 
stock,”  smd  Selina.  “  I  am  sure,  what 
with  one  random  action  or  another,  half 
his  clothes  are  in  ribbons.” 

“  How  was  it  done  ?”  inquired  Alice. 

“  An  accident,”  replied  5lr  Cleveland. 
“  One  never  does  know  too  well  how  such 
occur.” 

“  We  must  send  for  a  doctor,”  observed 
Mrs.  Dalrymple,  rising  hastily.  “  How¬ 
ever  slight  it  may  be,  I  shall  not  know 
how  to  treat  it.” 

“  Do  not  trouble  yourself  W e  thought 
of  that,  and  Charles  is  gone  for  Forth.  I 
suppose  his  bed  is  ready,  Mrs.  Dalrymple  ? 
He  should  be  laid  there  at  once.  Better 
be  on  the  safe  side.” 

Mrs.  Dalrymple  quitted  the  room.  Mr. 
Cleveland  also  quitted  it,  and  went  to  the 
hall-door,  and  stood  there,  looking  out, 
his  hands  in  the  jacket  of  his  velveteen 
coat.  Some  one  came  quietly  up,  and 
stood  by  him :  it  was  Selina  Dalrymple, 
trembling. 

“  Mr.  Cleveland,”  she  whispered,  “  is 
it  not  w’orse  than  you  have  said  ?  I  think 
you  have  been  making  light  of  it  to  us. 
Pray  tell  me  the  truth :  you  know  I  am 
not  excitable,  like  Alice.” 

“  My  dear,  I  made  light  of  it,  in  one 
sense,  because  I  wished  to  prevent  unne¬ 
cessary  alarm.  But  I  assure  you,  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  serious  hurt.” 

“  Was  it  his  own  gun  went  off?” 

“No.” 

“  Whose  ?” 

“  Charles’s.” 

“  Oh  !  But  I  might  have  told  it,”  she 
added,  her  shocked  tone  giving  place  to 
one  of  anger.  “  Charles  is  guilty  of 
carelessness  every  day  of  his  life — wanton 
carelessness.” 
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“  He  is  careless,”  replied  Mr.  Cleveland, 
“  but  he  has  a  good  heart,  and  is  always 
so  sorry  for  his  faults.” 

“  Yes.  His  life  is  made  up  of  careless 
actions  and  repentance.  IIow  dreadful 
to  reflect  that  he  should  have  shot  i>apa !” 

“  Do  not  speak  of  it  in  that  aspect,  mjr 
dear.  I  believe  it  will  prove  but  a  tri¬ 
fling  hurt.  But  to  see  him  borne  here  on 
a  mattress,  like  a  dead  man,  a  leg  of  his 
pantaloons  cut  ofl*,  and  his  own  leg  ban¬ 
daged  up,  might  have  frightened  some  of 
you  into  illness,  so  I  came  to  prepare  yon. 
Selina,  were  I  you,  I  would  draw  the  cur¬ 
tains  ^fore  the  M’indow.  They  will  soon 
be  here,  and  a  little  thing  flurries  Alice. 
And  do  not  let  her  run  out  here,  when 
they  come.” 

Selina  w'ent  in  to  act  upon  this  advice : 
Mr.  Cleveland  remuned  at  the  door. 
Soon  he  heard  feet  coming  round  the 
house,  and  at  the  same  time  he  saw,  to 
his  surprise,  the  gig  of  the  surgeon,  turn¬ 
ing  oflT  from  the  road.  How  quick  Charles 
h^  been!  He  could  not  have  been  to 
the  town. 

No ;  it  proved  that  he  had  met  them, 
Mr.  Forth  and  Dr.  Tyler,  who  had  been 
to  a  country  consultation.  All  three  were 
crammed  into  the  gig.  Charles  jumped 
out  first,  and  be^n  rushing  about  like  a 
mad  creature.  Mr.  Cleveland  went  out, 
and  laid  hands  upon  him. 

“  You  will  do  more  harm  than  you  have 
already  done,  young  sir,  unless  you  can 
control  yourself.  Here  have  I  been  im¬ 
pressing  your  mother  and  sisters  with  the 
conviction  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a 
few  flea-bites,  and  you  are  going  to  upset 
all  I  have  done.  Be  calm  before  them,  at 
any  rate.” 

“  O  Mr.  Cleveland  I  You  talk  of  calm¬ 
ness  !  Perhaps  I  have  killed  my  father.” 

“  I  hope  not.  But  I  dare  say  a  great 
deal  depends  upon  his  being  kept  quiet 
and  tranquil.  Remember  that.  If  you 
can  not,”  added  Mr.  Cleveland,  w'alking 
him  forward  a  few  paces,  “  I  will  just 
march  yon  over  to  my  house,  and  you 
shall  stop  there  till  all  fear  of  danger  is 
over.” 

“  I  will  be  calm,”  said  Charles :  “  I  pro¬ 
mise  you.  Repentance,”  he  continued 
bitterly,  “  whether  controlled  or  not,  will 
do  him  no  good,  so  I  had  better  keep  it 
to  myself.  I  wish  I  had  shot  my  own 
head  off  first.” 

“  There  you  begin  again  I  WiU  you  be 
quiet  ?” 


“  Yes,  I  will.  I’ll  go  and  pace  about 
where  they  can’t  see  me,  and  get  rid  ot 
myself  that  way.” 

He  wrenche<i  himself  from  the  Honor¬ 
able  Mr.  Cleveland,  went  to  the  back  of 
I  the  house,  and  began  striding  amongst 
some  cabbages  in  the  kitchen-garden. 
Poor  Charles  Dalrymple  felt  then  as  if  it 
would  be  a  mercy,  for  which  he  should  l>e 
ever  thankful,  if  Ins  head  were  off  He 
was  generous,  affectionate,  but  thought¬ 
less,  and  most  impulsive. 

As  the  gamekeej>er  was  departing,  after 
helping  with  his  master  up-stairs,  he  de¬ 
tected  Charles's  restless  movements,  and 
went  to  him. 

“  Ah !  Mr.  Charles,  it’s  b:ui  enough, 
but  tearing  about  won’t  do  no  good.  If 
you  had  btit  let  me  draw  that  there 
charge  !  Mr.  Cleveland’s  ideas  is  sure  to 
be  right :  the  earl’s  always  was,  afore 
him.” 

Charles  “  tore”  about  worse  t  han  before, 
clearing  six-and-twenty  cabbages  at  a 
stride.  “  How  did  my  father  bear  the 
transport  home.  Hardy?” 

“  Pretty  well.  A  bit  faintish  he  was.” 

“  Hardy,  I  will  never  touch  a  gun 
again.” 

“  Not  till  the  next  time,  I  don’t  sujv 
jK)8e  you  will,  Mr.  Charles.  You  may 
touch  ’em,  sir,  but  you  must  be  more  care¬ 
ful  of  ’em.” 

Charles  groaned. 

“This  is  the  second  accident  of  just 
the  s.ame  sort  that  I  have  been  in,”  con¬ 
tinued  Hardy.  “The  other  was  at  the 
earl’s,  when  I  was  a  youngster.  Two  red¬ 
coat  blades  had  come  down  there  with 
the  young  lord,  him  as  is  now  the  earl, 
for  a  week’s  sport,  and  one  of  ’em  (he 
soemed  to  us  keepers  as  if  he  had  never 
handled  a  gun  in  all  his  born  days)  got 
the  shot  into  the  other’s  calf— just  as  it 
has  been  got  this  evening  into  the  squire’s. 
That  was  a  worse  accident,  though,  than 
this  will  be,  I  hope.  He  was  laid  up  at 
the  inn,  close  by  where  it  hapjtened,  for 
six  weeks,  and  then - ” 

“  And  then  did  it  terminate  fatal¬ 
ly  ?”  interrupted  Charles,  scarcely  above 
his  breath. 

“  Law  1  no,  sir.  At  the  end  of  the  six 
weeks  he  was  on  his  legs,  as  strong  as 
ever,  and  went  back  to  Lunnon — or  wher¬ 
ever  it  was  hfe  came  from.” 

Charles  Dalrymple  drew  a  relieved 
breath.  “  I  shall  go  in  and  hear  what  the 
surgeons  say,”  said  he,  restlessly. 
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The  medical  men  were  still  with  Mr. 
Dalrymple,  and  Charles  entered  the  oak 
parlor.  Miss  Lynn  was  standing  before 
the  fire.  No  one  else  was  there. 

“  Charles,”  she  said,  “  I  w.-mted  to  see 
you.  Do  you  fear  this  Avill  be  very  bad  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know,”  was  the  desjwnding 
answer. 

“  Whose  gun  was  it  that  did  the  mis¬ 
chief?” 

“  Whose  gun  !  Have  you  not  heard  ?” 
he  broke  forth,  in  a  tone  of  fierce  self-re¬ 
proach. 

“  No,”  said  she,  looking  at  him. 

“  Mixk,  of  course.  And  if  he  dies,  I 
shall  have  murdert'd  him.” 

Miss  Lynn’s  countenance  faded  to  sor¬ 
row  with  the  words,  but  she  did  not 
speak. 

“  1  see  what  you  think,  l8al>el,”  he  said, 
in  the  mood  to  view  all  things  in  a  gloomy 
light :  “  that  you  will  be  better  without 
me  than  with  me.  Cancel  our  engagement, 
if  you  will,  I  can  not  say  I  do  not  de¬ 
serve  it.” 

“No,  Charles,  I  was  not  thinking  that,”, 
she  answered,  the  tears,  which  had  risen 
to  her  eves,  glistening  in  the  glow  of  the 
fire.  “  I  was  thinking  whether  I  couhl 
say  or  do  any  thing  that  would  induce  | 
you  to  become  more  thoughtful — more 
like  a  rational  being.” 

“  And  less  like  a  fool.  Say  it  out, 
Isabel.” 

“  You  are  any  thing  but  that,  and  you 
know  it.  Only  you  will  act  from  impulse. 
You  think,  speak,  move,  without  the 
slightest  deliberation  :  it  is  all  impulse,” 

“  Impulse  could  hardly  have  beeji  at 
fault  here.  It  was  a  horrible  accitlent, 
and  I  shall  deplore  it  to  the  la.st  hour 
of  my  life.  But  it  was  an  accident  that 
might  have  happened  to  any  one  else :  to 
Oscar,  cautious  as  he  is.” 

“  How  was  it?” 

“  I  can  not  tell.  I  had  been  speaking 
to  Leo,  and  was  turning  sharp  round  to  ' 
catch  up  the  others,  and  the  gun  went  off. 
Perhaps  the  trigger  caught  my  coat-sleeve. 
Yes,  that  j>art  was  pure  accident,  Isabel, 
but  there  is  something  worse  connected 
with  it.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?” 

“Not  five  minutes  previously,  Cleve¬ 
land  had  fired  off  his  gun,  because  he 
would  not  bring  it  in,  loaded.  Hardy 
asked  if  he  should  draw  the  charge 
frotn  mine,  and  I  haughtily  answered  that 
I  could  take  good  care  of  it.  Why  did  I 


not  let  him  do  it  ?”  added  Charles,  strid¬ 
ing  the  room  in  his  vexation,  as  he  had 
previously  strode  the  cabbages.  “  What 
an  idiot  I  was  I  You  had  better  give  me 
up,  Isabel !” 

She  turned  and  glanced  at  him,  and  he 
came  towards  her  and  laid ,  his  hands  on 
her  shoulders  and  looked  into  her  eyes  by 
the  light  of  the  fire.  “  It  may  be  to  your 
interest,”  he  whispered.  “  Some  day  I 
may  be  shooting  you,  in  one  of  my  careless 
moods.  What  do  you  say,  Isabel  ?” 

She  said  nothing.  She  only  leaned  a 
little  forward,  and  Charles  threw  his  arms 
round  her  and  strained  her  to  him,  in  all 
the  fervency  of  a  first  affection.  “  My 
darling !  you  are  too  good  for  me.” 

The  report  of  the  medical  men  was 
favorable.  The  bleeding  had  been  stoj)- 
ped,  the  shots  extracted,  and  there  was 
no  appearance  of  danger.  A  little  con¬ 
finement,  quiet,  and  proper  treatment  they 
hoped  would  set  all  to  rights  ag<iin. 

No  one  had  thought  about  dinner,  .and 
an  hour,  at  least,  .after  it  ought  to  have 
been  served,  when  Mr.  Dalrymple  had 
dropped  into  a  calm  sleep,  and  they  were 
all  gathered  in  the  oak  parlor,  a  servant 
came  in,  and  said  it  was  on  the  table. 

“Then  I  will  be  gone,”  spoke  Mr. 
Cleveland,  “and  wish  you  all  a  good 
appetite.” 

“  Indeed  you  will  not  go  without  some 
dinner,”  returned  Mrs.  Dalrymple. 

“  I  .am  in  a  pretty  state  for  dinner,”  said 
he.  “  And  I  c.an’t  worry  Dalrymple  over 
coats,  now.  Look  at  me.” 

“  O  Mr.  Cleveland !  do  you  think  we 
shall  regard  your  dress  ?  Is  this  a  time 
to  be  fjistidious  ?  We  have  not  thought 
of  it,  ourselves.” 

“  No?”  said  Mr.  Cleveland,  looking  at 
them.  “  I  am  sure  you  .all  look  well. 
You  are  not  in  shooting-jackets  and  mud¬ 
dy  boots.” 

“  I  .am  going  to  sit  down  as  I  am,”  in¬ 
terrupted  Charles,  who  had  not  changed  a 
thing  since  he  came  in. 

^Irs.  Dalrymple  ended  the  matter  by 
taking  Mr.  Clevchond’s  arm,  and  bearing 
him  off  towards  the  dining-room.  Cliarles 
laid  hold  of  Isabel  Lynn,  and  the  rest 
followed.  Oscar  w.as  the  only  one  who 
had  dressed.  In  all  emergencies  he  re¬ 
tained  propriety  and  cool  self-possession, 
even  to  the  putting  on  of  a  coat. 

It  was  a  lively  dinner-table,  made  so  by 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Cleveland :  in  fact,  that 
was  why  he  had  remained.  He  had  great 
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faith  in  cheerful  looks  round  a  sick-bed  ; 
and  did  not  want  desponding  ones  shown 
to  his  friend  Dalrymple. 

II. 

The  seventh  day  after  the  accident  was 
a  day  of  rejoicing,  for  Mr.  Dalryraple  was 
so  &r  recovered  as  to  be  for  some 
hours.  A  sofa  was-drawn  before  the  fire, 
and  he  lay  on  it.  The  symptoms  had  all 
along  been  favorable,  and  he  now  merrily 
told  them  that  if  any  body  had  written  to 
order  him  a  oork  leg,  he  thought  it  might 
be  countermanded.  They  all  made  merry 
Avith  him,  paying  him  visits  by  turns. 
Alice  and  Miss  Lynn  had  been  in  toge- 
etber :  when  they  w’ere  leaving,  ne 
eckoned  the  latter  back,  but  Alice  did  not 
notice,  and  went  limping  from  the  room. 

“  Do  you  want  me  to  do  any  thing  for 
you?”  asked  Isabel,  returning  and  bending 
over  the  sola. 

“  Yes,”  said  Mr.  Dalryraple,  taking 
possession  of  both  her  hands,  and  looking 
up  with  an  arch  smile,  “  I  want  you  to 
tell  me  what  the  secret  is  between  you  and 
that  spooney,  Charles.” 

“  Isabel  Lynn’s  eyes  dropped,  and  her 
face  grew  scarlet.  She  was  unable  to 
speak. 

“  WbnV  you  tell  me  ?”  repeated  Mr. 
Dalrymple. 

“  lias  he  been - saying  any  thing  to 

you,  sir  ?”  she  faltered. 

“  Not  he.  Not  a  word.  Somebody 
else  told  me  they  saw  he  and  Miss  Lynn 
had  a  secret  between  them,  which  might 
possibly  bear  results  some  day.” 

She  burst  into  tears,  got  one  of  her 
hands  free,  and  held  it  before  her  face. 

“  Nay,  ray  dear,”  he  kindly  said,  “  I 
did  not  wish  to  make  you  uncomfortable. 
I  only  meant  to  joke ;  and  just  to  say  one 
thing,  Isabel — that  if  you  and  Charlie 
should  be  talking  secrets  to  each  other,  I 
and  his  mother  will  not  say  nay  to  it. 
Dry  up  your  tears,  child  ;  it  is  a  laughing 
matter,  not  a  crying  one.  I  invite  you 
and  Charles  to  drink  tea  with  me  this 
evening.  There.” 

Isiibel  escaped,  half  smiles,  half  tears. 
And  she  and  Charles  had  tea  with  Mr. 
Dalrymple  that  evening.  He  took  it 
early  since  his  illness ;  six  o’clock.  Isabel 
made  the  tea,  and  Charles  waited  on  his 
father,  who  was  then  in  bed.  When  the 
tea  was  cleared  away,  Isabel  went  with  it, 
and  Charles  sat  by  the  bedside  alone. 


I  “This  might  have  been  an  unlucky 
shot,  Charles,”  Mr.  Dalrymple  suddenly 
I  observed. 

I  “  O  father !  do  not  talk  about  it.  I 
'  am  so  thankful !” 

“  But^I  am  going  to  talk  about  it — to 
tell  you  why  it  would  have  been  so  un¬ 
lucky,  had  it  turned  out  diflTerently.  This 
accident  has  made  me  remember  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  life,  if  I  never  remembered 
it  before.  Put  the  candles  off  the  table, 
Charles:  I  don’t  like  them  right  in  my 
eyes.  And  just  get  the  lotion  before  you 
sit  down.” 

Charles  Dalrymple  rose,  did  w’hat  was 
required,  and  resumed  his  seat. 

“  When  I  married,  Charles,  I  W'as  only 
the  second  brother,  and  no  settlement  w^as 
made  on  your  mother.  I  had  a  post  in 
Loudon,  as  I  believe  you  have  heard, 
which  brought  me  in  six  hundred  a  year, 
and  we  married  on  that,  to  rub  on  as  we 
best  could.  .<Vnd  I  dare  say  we  should 
have  rubbed  on  very  well,”  added  Mi’. 
Dalrymple,  in  a  sort  of  parenthesis,  “for 
our  desires  were  simple,  and  we  were  not 
likely  to  go  beyond  our  income.  How¬ 
ever,  w’hen  you  were  about  two  years  old, 
Moat-Gnmge  fell  to  me,  through  the 
death  of  my  brother.” 

“  He  was  my  godfather,  was  he  not  ?” 
interrupted  Charles. 

“  Yes.  He - ” 

“  What  was  the  cause  of  his  death  ? 
He  must  have  been  a  young  man.” 

“  Eight-and-twenty  only.  It  was  young. 
I  gave  up  my  post  in  London,  and  we 
came  to  Moat-Grange - 

“  But  what  did  my  uncle  Charles  die 
of  ?”  asked  Charles  again. 

“Never  mind  what.  It  was  an  un¬ 
happy  death,  and  we  do  not  care  to  speak 
of  it.  Moat-Grange  is  worth  about  £2000 
a  year ;  and,  in  one  respect,  w'e  have 
done  wrong  since  we  came  to  it ;  we 
have  put  nothing  by.” 

“  Why  should  you  have  put  by  ?”  in- 
terr^ted  Charles. 

“There.  There  is  an  exemplification 
of  your  random  way  of  speaking  and 
thinking.  Moat-Grange  is  entailed  upon 
you,  every  shilling  of  it.” 

“  W ell  ?”  said  Charles.  “  It  will  be 
enough  for  me.” 

“I  hope  it  will.  But  it  would  have 
been  any  thing  but  ‘  well  ’  had  I  died  ;  for 
in  that  case,  your  mother  and  sisters 
would  have  l^en  beggars.” 

“  O  father  1” 
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“Yes.  You  would  have  had  £2000  a 
year,  and  they  nothing.  Let  me  go  on. 
('harles  Dalrymple  left  many  debts  behind 
him,  some  of  them  cruel  ones;  we  will 
not  enter  into  that.  I  (in  a  chivalrous 
feeling,  perhaps,  but  which  I  and  your 
mother  have  never  rejKjnted  of)  took 
those  debts  upon  me,  to  pay  off  by  de¬ 
grees.  And  I  p.aid  them.” 

“  Gothicly  chivalrous,  that  was,  ” 
thought  Charles  to  himself. 

“  And  the  estate  had  also  to  be  kept  up, 
for  I  would  not  have  it  said  that  Moat- 
Grange  suffered  by  its  change  of  owners, 
and  your  mother  thought  with  me;  so 
that,  altogtther,  we  had  a  struggle  for  it, 
and  were  positively  less  at  our  ease  for 
ready  money  here,  than  we  had  been  in 
our  little  household  in  London.  In  about 
twelve  years,  I  think  it  was,  the  debts 
were  cleared  off,  and  we  had  breathing 
time.  Then  we  began  to  think  about 
saving :  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  was  only 
thought  of ;  not  done.  The  cost  of  edu¬ 
cating  you  children  had  increased  as  you 
grew  older  :  Alice’s  illness  came  on  about 
that  period,  and  was  a  great  and  con¬ 
tinued  expense  :  and,  what  with  one  thing 
or  other,  we  never  did,  or  have,  put  by. 
Your  expenses  at  college  were  enor¬ 
mous.” 

“  Were  they  ?”  returned  Charles,  some¬ 
what  indifferently. 

“  Were  they  !”  echoed  Mr.  Dalrymple, 
almost  in  a  sharp  tone.  “  Do  you  forget 
that  you  also  ran  into  debt,  like  your 
uncle  Charles  ?” 

“  Not  much,  was  it,  sir?”  cried  Charles, 
deprecatingly,  who  remembered  very  little 
of  the  matter,  beyond  the  fact,  that  “  the 
bills”  had  gone  in  to  Moat-Grange. 

“  Pretty  well,”  returned  Mr.  Dalrym¬ 
ple,  with  a  cough.  “  The  sum  total  aver¬ 
aged  between  six  and  seven  hundred  a 
year,  for  every  year  that  you  were 
there.” 

“  Surely  not !”  uttered  Charles,  startled 
to  contrition. 

“  It  seems  to  have  made  but  little  im¬ 
pression  on  you;  you  knew  it  at  the 
time.  But  I  am  not  recalling  this,  to  cast 
reproach  to  you  now,  Charles.  You 

[)romised  then  that  you  would  not  get 
nto  debt  again,  and  I  believe  you  have 
kept  your  word.” 

“I  have,”  he  readily  spoke  up,  the 
fearless  look  of  truth  on  his  countenance. 
“  I  have  not  exceeded  the  income  you  al¬ 
low  me.” 


“  My  boy,  I  believe  you.  And  I  only 
wanted  to  explain  how  it  is  that  we  have 
been  unable  to  put  by.  Not  a  day  after 
I  am  well,  will  I  delay  beginning  it.  We 
will  curtail  our  expenses,  even  in  things 
hitherto  considered  necessary,  no  m  ’tter 
what  the  neighborhood  may  think ;  and 
I  shall  probably  insure  my  life.  Your 
mother  and  I  were  talking  this  over  all 
day  yesterday.” 

“  I  can  do  with  less  than  you  allow  me, 
father;  I  will  make  the  half  of  it  do,” 
said  Charles,  in  one  of  his  hts  of  impulse. 

“We  shall  see  that,”  said  Mr.  Dalrym¬ 
ple,  with  another  cough.  “But  you  do 
not  know  the  trouble  this  has  been  to  me 
since  the  accident,  Charles.  I  have  lain 
here,  and  dwelt  incessantly  upon  the 
helpless  condition  of  your  mother  and 
sisters — should  I  be  called  away.” 

“My  dear  father — though  grateful  I , 
am  thato  the  fear  has  passed — you  might 
have  set  your  mind  at  rest.  Do  you  sup¬ 
pose  that  I  shoul^  ever  have  thought  of 
disturbing  my  mother  and  sisters  in  their 

[mssession  of  their  home  ?  No :  it  should 
jave  been  theirs  just  as  much  as  it  is  now.” 

“Ah !  Charles, — those  generous  resolves 
are  esisier  formed  than  kept.  You  will 
soon  be  wanting  a  home  of  your  own.  A 
wife,  too,  eh,  Charles  ?” 

“  Time  enough  for  that,  sir,”  returned 
Charles,  with  a  very  conscious  look. 

“  If  you  could  only  think  so.  But  you 
are  threc-and-twenty,  and  I  was  married 
at  your  age.” 

Charles  Dalrymple  fidgeted  on  his  chair 
— as  if  ho  would  say  something,  but  did 
not  know  how.  Mr.  Dalrymple  relieved 
him. 

“  You  have  got  your  thoughts  turned  to 
Isabel  Lynn ;  have  you  not  ?” 

“  Should  you  object  to  her,  sir  ?”  asked 
Charles,  in  hesitation. 

“  Quite  the  contrary.  I  like  her  much  ; 
and  I  believe  your  mother  does.  I  have 
told  Isabel  so.” 

“  Have  you  ?”  said  Charles,  opening 
his  eyes. 

“  I  told  her  so  this  afternoon.  There  is 
one  thing  against  it,  Charles.” 

“  What  is  that  ?”  asked  he,  in  alarm. 

“  That  she  is  too  good  for  you.” 

Charles  laughed.  “I  told  her  that 
myself,  and  asked  her  to  nve  me  up.  It 
was  the  night  the  accident  happened,  when 
I  was  so  truly  miserable.” 

“  And  I  suppose  she  would  not  listen  to 
the  advice  ?” 
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“  Not  exactly.”  ' 

“  Well,  Chai'les,  yon  could  scarcely  have 
chosen  better,  and  might  have  chosen 
very  much  worse.  So  you  shall  have  our  ; 

gooid-will.  Isabel  has  money,  and - ” 

“  I  am  sure  I  have  not  thought  whether 
she  has  or  not,”  interrupted  Charles,  ' 
quite  indignantly.  “  I  don’t  care  about 
that  part  of  the  affair.” 

“  Of  course  not;”  said  Mr.  Dalrymple, 
in  a  tone  his  son  very  much  disliked,  for 
he  knew  it  betrayed  no  veneration  for  his 
own  wisdom — “I  should  be  surprised  if 
you  did.  Common-place  ways  and  means, 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  are  beneath 
the  exalted  consideration  of  Mr.  Charles 
Dalrymple.  I  should  not  wonder  but  you 
would  set  up  to  live  upon  air  to-morrow, 
if  you  had  nothing  else  to  set  up  u|X)n.” 

“  Well,  father,  you  know  what  I  meant 
— that  I  am  not  mercenary.” 

“  I  should  not  wish  you  to  be.  Neither 
was  I,  when  I  spoke  of  Isabel’s  having 
money,  nor  has  her  posfessing  it  influenced 
us,  in  approving  of  her.  W e  like  her  for 
herself :  but  you  will  botli,  no  doubt,  find  | 
her  fortune  useful.  There  must  be  an  ad-  i 
ditional  allowance  to  you,  instead  of  the  , 
subtraction  you  spoke  of  just  now.  Well 
. — we  must  manage  it.  I  would  ten  thou¬ 
sand  times  over  rather  you  married,  than 
ran  wild  and  fell  into  folly,  as  did  poor 
Charles  Dalrymple.  Have  you  talked  of 
when  it  is  to  be,  Charles 
“  O  sir ! — not  this  year.” 

“This  year  will  soon  be  out.  Next,  I 
suppose  ?” 

“  I  supjmse  so.” 

“  And  this  brings  us  round  to  our  argu¬ 
ment.  Do  you  not  see — were  I  gone,  and  j 
you  married — that  the  Grange  would  be  i 
your  home  ?  And  that  your  mother  and 
sisters  would  be  thrust  out  upon  the  | 
world  ?”  j 

“Never,  father.  If — ^if  Isabel  were 

here,  would  there  not  be  room  for  all  ?” 

“No,  Charles,”  answered  Mr.  Dal¬ 
rymple,  gravely,  “there  would  not  be  ' 
room.  Isabel  would  wish  and  require  to  i 
be  mistress  in  her  own  house.  And  your  j 
mother  could  scarcely  remain  in  this  I 
house,  if  it  owned  another  mistress.” 

“They — they  could  both  act  as  mis¬ 
tress,”  said  Charles,  dubiously. 

Mr.  Dalrymple  shook  his  head.  “  Two 
mistresses  never  answered  yet,”  he  said. 
“And  there  is  another  thing,  Charles, 
that  I  have  never  found  answer :  a  wife 
and  mother-in-law  living  together ;  es¬ 


pecially  in  the  house  where  the  latter  has 
ruled  as  mistress.  It  would  not  do  in 
this.” 

“  Well,  sir,  let  us  be  thankful  that  there 
will  be  no  cause  to  try  it.” 

“  Ay,  Charles,  I  am  thankful — and  for 
my  own  sake — ^that  my  life  is  yet  spared 
to  me.  But  the  future  of  your  mother 
and  sisters  has  been  as  a  thorn  in  my 
side,  now  that  I  have  been  brought  face 
to  face  with  death.” 

“  Hear  me,  father !”  exclaimed  Charles, 
rising,  “  had  the  worst  happened,  they 
should  have  been  my  first  care :  I  declare 
it  to  you.  First  and  foremost,  even  be¬ 
fore  Isabel.” 

“  Are  you  going  down,  Charles  ? 
Bring  a  light  here  first.  My  leg  is  very 
uneasy.” 

“  Does  it  pain  you  ?”  inquired  Charles, 
who  had  noticed  that  his  father  was  rest¬ 
less.  “  How  tight  the  bandage  is !  liut 
the  leg  appears  swollen.” 

“  The  effect  of  the  bandage  being 
tight,”  remarked  Mr.  Dalrymple.  “Loos¬ 
en  it,  and  put  plenty  of  lotion  on.” 

“  It  feels  very  hot,”  were  Charles’s  last 
words. 

They  were  sitting  round  the  fire  just 
before  bedtime,  Selina,  Alice,  Miss  Lynn, 

'  Charles,  and  Oscar.  So  certain  were 
they  of  the  good  result  of  the  accident, 
that  they  had  got  to  s|)cak  lightly  of  it — 
not  of  the  accident,  none  would  have  been 
capable  of  that,  but  of  the  ciroiunstances 
attending  it.  They  had  just  been  recom¬ 
mending  Charles  never  in  future  to  touch 
any  weapon  stronger  than  a  popgun. 

“  I  don’t  mean  to,”  said  Cnarles. 

“  What  a  long  closeting  you  had  w'ith 
papa  to-night,  after  Isabel  came  down,” 
remarked  Selina.  “  What  was  the  con¬ 
ference  al>out,  Charles  ?  Was  he  reading 
you  a  lecture  how  to  carry  loailed 
guns  ?” 

“  Not  that,”  broke  in  Oscar.  “  He  was 
charging  him  how  to  reign  at  Moat- 
Grange,  when  he  comes  into  it — as  he  was 
so  near  doing  lately.” 

Charles  glanced  up  quickly,  almost  be¬ 
lieving  Oscar  must  have  been  hid  in  the 
bed-cliamber  wall.  “  You  have  nearly  hit 
it,  Oscar,”  said  he.  “  Moat-(4range  was 
the  chief  subject  of  our  conversation.” 

“  Only  to  think  of  it !”  uttered  Alice — 
“  that  we  have  been  so  close  to  losing  the 
Grange.  For  if  dear  papa  had  died,  it 
would  be  Charlie’s.” 

“  Ay,  all  Charlie’s ;  and  you  no  longer 
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would  have  had  any  right  here,  even  Mrs, 
Dalrymple,”  cried  Oscar,  in  a  musing 
tone,  as  if  speaking  for  his  oum  benefit. 
“I  dare  say  that  has  worried  Mr.  Dal¬ 
rymple.” 

“  I  know  it  has,”  spolte  up  Charles,  in 
his  hasty  way :  “  that  was  what  he  was 
telling  me.  But  there  was  no  occasion 
for  it.” 

“  No,  thank  Heaven  !  as  things  have 
turned  out,”  exclaimed  Selina. 

“  Nor  if  they  had  tunied  out  differ¬ 
ently,”  added  Charles.  “  My  father 
might  have  made  himself  easy  on  that 
score.” 

“  Should  you  have  sent  us  adrift, 
Charles  ?”  asked  Alice. 

“  To  be  sure  I  should,  in  double-quick 
time,”  answered  Charles,  advancing  be¬ 
hind  Alice  and  tilting  her  chair  back  to 
kiss  her,  and  keeping  her  in  th.at  position. 
“  Sharp  the  word,  and  quick  the  motion, 
it  would  have  been  with  me  then,  I 
should  have  paid  a  premium  with  you 
both,  and  shipped  you  off  by  some  emi¬ 
grant  ship,  that  you  might  never  trouble 
me  and  the  Grange  again.” 

“  And  mamma,  Charlie  ?” 

“Oh!  mamma - 1  might,  perhaps, 

have  allowed  her  to  stop,”  returned 
Charles,  with  a  mock  serious  face.  “  On 
condition  that  she  would  have  acted  as 
my  housekeeper.” 

They  all  laughed :  they  were  secure 
in  the  love  of  Charles:  in  the  midst  of 
which,  Charles  felt  somebody  touch  his 
shoulder.  It  was  Mrs.  Dalrymple. 

“  Dearest  mamma,”  said  he,  letting 
Alice  and  her  chair  go  forward  to  their 
natural  position,  and  stepping  backwards, 
laughing  still.  “Did  you  hear  what  we 
were  saying  ?” 

“Yes,  Charles,”  she  sighed,  “I  heard 
it.  Have  you  a  mind  for  a  ride  to¬ 
night  ?” 

“  A  ride  1”  exclaimed  Charles.  “  To 
find  the  emigrant  ship  ?” 

“  I  have  told  James  to  get  the  gig 
ready..  He  oAn  go,  if  you  do  not,  but  I 
thought  you  might  be  the  quicker  driver. 
It  is  to  bring  Mr.  Forth.  Some  change 
has  taken  pl^  in  your  father’s  leg.  It  is 
worse,” 

All  their  mirth  was  forgotten  instantly. 
They  sat  speechless. 

“  He  complained,  just  now,  of  the  band¬ 
age  being  too  tight,  and  said  Charles  had 
pretended  to  loosen  it,  but  must  have  only 
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fancied  that  he  did  so.  I  looked  at  it, 
and  it  is  so  much  inflamed  and  swollen, 
and  he  can  not  bear  the  pain.  “  I  fear,” 
she  added,  sitting  down  on  a  chair  and 
bursting  into  tears,  “  that  w'e  have  reck¬ 
oned  on  his  recovery  too  soon — ^that  it  is 
far  off  yet.” 

Charles  flew  to  the  coach-house,  and 
helped  to  harness  in  the  horse,  not  that 
he  apprehended  danger.  He  soon  brought 
back  Mr.  Forth. 

Mrs.  Dalrymple,  Charles,  and  Oscar 
went  with  Mr.  Forth  to  the  chamber. 
He  uncovered  the  leg,  took  off  the  band¬ 
age  and  linen,  and  held  the  wax-light 
close.  He  gave  but  one  look,  and  then 
glanced  up  with  a  too  expressive  face. 
ErysipeUu  had  set  in. 

Nobody  understood,  or  was  alarmed.  . 
Mrs.  Dalrymple  asked  the  cause  of  the 
change,  the  sudden  heat  and  pain. 

“  It  is  a  change — that— does — some¬ 
times  come  on,”  drawled  Mr.  Forth,  who 
of  course,  as  a  medical  man,  would  have 

ftrotested  against  danger,  had  be  known 
lis  patient  was  going  to  drop  off  the'next 
moment  but  one. 

“  That  redness  about  it,”  said  Mr.  Dal¬ 
rymple,  “  that’s  new.” 

“  A  touch  of  erysipelas,”  remarked  the 
su^eon. 

But  all  were  hopeful  at  the  Grange. 
Even  though  Mr.  Forth  came  repeatedly, 
not  only  the  succeeding  day,  but  the 
next,  and  the  next,  and  always  brought 
the  physician  with  him.  They  w’ere 
naturally  anxious,  but  they  had  been  im¬ 
bued  with  the  notion  that  the  danger  was 
over,  and  none  of  them  looked  to  the 
worst  side. 

One  day  the  medical  men  were  driving 
out  of  the  stable-yard — they  generally 
came  and  went  that  way,  for  it  was  more 
convenient  to  the  high  road  than  the  front 
entrance — when  they  met  Mr.  Cleveland. 
Mr.  Forth  pulled  up,  and  Mr.  Cleveland 
leaned  on  the  gig  while  he  talked  to  them, 
one  hand  on  the  wing,  the  other  on  the 
dash-board. 

“  How  is  ho  this  morning  ?” 

“We  were  speaking  of  you,  sir,”  cried 
Mr.  Forth;  “saying  that  you,  as  Mr. 
Dalrymple’s  chief  friend,  would  be  the 
best  to  break  the  news  at  the  Grange. 
There  is  no  hope.” 

“No  hope  of  his  life  ?” 

“  None.  A  day  or  two  must  terminate 
it.”  • 
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Mr.  Cleveland  was  inexpressibly  heart,  ray  son.  Remember :  that  is  one 
shocked.  He  could  not  at  first  speak,  of  my  dyinc  injunctions.” 

“  This  is  very  sudden,  gentlemen.”  “  I  wish  I  could  die  for  you,  father !” 

“Not  particularly  so.  You  knew  that  he  passionately  uttered.  “I  shall  never 
erysipelas  had  come  on.”  forgive  myself.” 

“Yes,  I  knew  that,”  answered  Mr.  “I  forgive  wi  heartily  and  freely, 
Cleveland.  Charles.  Let  that  suffice.  It  was  a  la- 

“  There  has  been  little  hope  since .  mentable  accident,  but  it  must  have  been 
And  what  there  was,  has  gone  now.  permitted  for  some  wise  end.  I  forgive 
We  have  done  all  in  our  power,  but  it  has  and  bless  you.  I  could  die  in  peace,  but 
mastered  us.  Will  you  break  it  to  Mr.  for  the  thought  of  your  mother  and 
Dalrymple  ?”  sisters.  I  can  but  leave  them  to  you : 

“  Yes,”  he  answered,  quitting  them,  will  you  cherish  and  provide  for  them  ?” 

“  It  is  a  hard  task ;  but  somebody  must  He  lifted  up  bis  head,  speaking  eagerly, 
do  it.”  “  I  will,  I  will.  They  shall  be  my  only 

He  went  straight  to  Mr.  Dalrymple’s  care.  Father!  I  will  never  marry.  Here 
bed-room,  and  remained  with  him  some  I  swear - ” 

time.  Charles,  who  had  been  dispatched  “  Be  silent,  Charles !”  interrupted  Mr. 
to  the  town  on  a  matter  of  business,  did  Dalrymple,  his  voice  raised  to  hoarseness, 
not  get  home  till  evening.  He  also  went  “  IIow  dare  you  ?  Never  take  a  rash 
there.  His  mother  left  the  chamber  as  oath.'^ 

he  went  in.  She  had  her  handkerchief  to  “  I  mean  to  perform  it,  father.” 
her  face :  Charles  supposed  she  was  afraid  “  Hush  I  Act  always  accorduig  to  the 
of  the  draught.  He  approached  the  best  of  your  abilities  and  conscience,  but 
bed.  never  bind  yourself  to  what  you  may 

“  How  are  you  by  this  time,  sir  ?”  prove  unable  to  perform.  Future  affairs, 
Mr.  Dalrymple,  who  was  looking  flushed  w’hich  may  look  to  us  dark  and  jierplex- 
and  restless,  laid  hold  of  Charles’s  hand  ing,  sometimes  clear  up  wonderfully  in 
and  held  it  between  both  of  his.  “  Have  the  working.  Perhaps  you  may  be  able 
they  told  you  the  news,  ray  boy  ?”  he  to  provide  for  them  without  marring 
w’hispered.  your  own  prospects.  A  way  may  be 

“  No,”  answered  Charles,  whose  found.” 
thoughts  did  not  point  to  the  true  mean-  “  Yes,  yes,”  sighed  Charles ;  “be  at 
ing  of  the  words.  “  Is  there  any  ?”  ease  respecting  them ;  they  shall  be  my 

Mr.  Dalrymple  gazed  up  at  him,  a  care,  as  I  told  you,  even  before  Isabel, 
yearning  gaze.  And  an  uneasy  sensation  But  oh !  to  lose  you  thus  !  My  father  I 
stole  over  his  son.  say  once  more  that  you  do  forgive  me  1” 

“I  am  going  to  leave  vou,  Charles.”  “From  my  very  heart  and  soul.  Do 
Charles  sank  down  by  the  side  of  the  not  grieve,  Charles.  Take  counsel  of 
bed.  It  was  as  if  a  thunderbolt  bail  your  mother  in  all  things,  when  I  am 
struck  him  :  and  one  that  was  to  leave  gone.  Bless  you,  my  boy,  bless  you  !” 
its  trace  throughout  his  life.  “  Father  1 

it  can  not  be !”  “  If  Mr.  Charles  had  but  let  me  draw' 

“  In  a  day  or  two,  Charles.  That  is  all  that  there  charge  from  his  gun,”  bewailed 
they  allow  me  now  of  life.”  the  gamekee()cr  aloud,  as  mourners. 

He  cried  out,  with  a  loud,  wailing  cry,  friends,  tenants,  and  servants  w'ere  falling 
and  let  his  bead  drop  on  the  counterpane  into  order,  after  laying  Mr.  Dalrymple  in 
beside  his  father.  his  grave,  “  the  squire  would  have  been 

“  You  must  not  take  it  too  much  to  here  now.”  < 
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TREATMENT  OF  THE  INSANE  WITHOUT  MECHANICAL  RESTRAINTS.* 


For  many  years  Dr.  Conolly  was  resid¬ 
ent  physician  at  the  Hanwell  Asylum. 
Having  had  ample  opportunities  for  test* 
ing  the  efficacy  of  the  new  system  of  treat¬ 
ment — that  of  mildness  as  contrasted  with 
the  bad  old  rule  and  simple  plan  of  control¬ 
ling  patients  by  physical  force — he  has 
thought  it  expedient  to  place  the  results 
before  the  public.  He  is  entitled  to  many 
thanks  for  this  resolution.  Much  as  peo¬ 
ple  may  differ  respecting  the  propriety  of 
al>olishing  mechanical  coercion  altogether, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  gentle  sys¬ 
tem  here  described  has  been  practiced 
with  remarkable  success.  It  was  a  terri¬ 
ble  thing  to  be  a  lunatic,  some  half,  or  even 
quarter  of  a  century  ago ;  and  if  our  own 
age  should  feel  at  all  disposed  to  err  on 
the  side  of  benevolence  in  its  management 
of  maniacs,  it  will  bo  a  very  natural  reac¬ 
tion  against  the  barbarities  of  previous 
limes.  In  the  opening  portion  of  the  work 
Dr.  Conolly  depicts  the  last  days  of  the 
ol<l  lunatic  regime.  And  an  awful  picture 
it  certainly  is  1  The  bare  thought  of  such  a 
doom  must  have  been  enough  to  make  ner¬ 
vous  people  mad.  In  F^rance  the  insane 
were  thrust  into  narrow  cells,  perhaj>s  dark 
underground  holes  with  dripping  walls 
where  there  was  neither  chair  nor  bench, 
but  a  bod  of  rotten  straw ;  and  there,  load¬ 
ed  with  chains,  the  helpless  creatures  were 
placed  under  the  guardianship  of  male- 
Eictors,  or  left  alone  to  ward  off  the  rats 
which  frequently  attacked  and  sometimes 
destroyed  them.  In  Germany,  phvsicians 
seemed  to  think  that  patients  might  be 
frighteneri  into  their  senses,  and  with  this 
view  pro{)osed  methods  which  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  driven  a  sane  sufferer  quite  out 
of  them,  for  it  was  thought  desirable,  when 
a  person  arrived  at  an  asylum,  that  he 
should  be  pulled  with  a  horrible  clatter 
across  a  metal  bridge,  spanning  a  moat, 
then  swung  up  to  the  top  of  a  tower,  and 

*  The  TretUmetU  of  (he  Insane  withtmt  Mechanical 
Eettraint'i.  By  John  Conollt,  M.D.  Pp  380. 
London ;  Siuitti,  Elder  i  Ca  . 


immediately  lowered  into  a  dismal  cavern, 
where,  if  he  should  find  himself  amongst  a 
number  of  serpents  and  other  reptiles,  a 
salutary  impression  might  possibly  be 
made  on  his  mind !  In  some  continental 
asylums,  the  poor  maniac  was  compelled  to 
walk  across  a  false  floor,  which  gave  way 
and  plunged  him  into  a  “  bath  of  surprise 
and  in  others  he  was  fa.stened  in  a  well  or 
cistern,  where  the  water  gradually  rose; 
these  medical  Claverhouses  supposing  that 
the  prospect  of  death  was  good  ror  his 
complaint. 

In  this  country,  too,  we  have  been  cru¬ 
elly  ingenious  in  our  recipes  for  madness. 
The  circulating  swing  attributed  to  Dr. 
Darwin,  was  a  chair  or  couch,  capable  of 
being  set  in  rapid  rotation.  The  victim 
was  bound  to  the  apparatus,  and  made  to 
revolve  at  a  prescribed  rate,  sometimes 
amounting  to  a  hundred  gyrations  in  a 
minute.  The  effects  were  such  that  the 
bare  mention  of  this  clever  piece  of  bar¬ 
barity  sufficed  to  scare  the  sufferer  com¬ 
pletely.  The  more  ordinary  means  of 
constraint  were  vicious  enough  without 
these  scientific  sorts  of  torture.  Chains, 
handcuffs,  belts  of  iron,  leather  muffs, 
strait  waistcoats,  coercive  chairs,  whijis  to 
scourge  the  patients,  sometimes  dogs  to 
frighten  them,  with  many  other  expedi¬ 
ents,  have  been  freely  employed,  as  it  the 
object  w'ere  to  extinguish  the  last  rem¬ 
nants  of  sanity  in  nunds  already  pros¬ 
trated  by  disease. 

The  new  system  described  by  the  au¬ 
thor  in  the  second  part  of  his  work,  dis- 

fenses  with  all  these  terrifying  adjuncts, 
ts  purpose  is  remedial.  The  patient  is 
soothed,  if  jwssible.  In  cases  of  contin¬ 
ued  violence  he  is  secluded  in  a  padded 
apartment,  the  sides  and  floor  of  which 
are  cased  with  cocoa-nut  fiber,  inclosed  in 
“  ticken,”  so  that  he  can  inflict  no  injury 
upon  himself.  Careful  attention  is  paid 
to  diet,  clothing,  cleanliness,  and  health. 
Means  of  recreation  are  provided.  Even¬ 
ing  parties  are  sometimes  held,  and  luna¬ 
tic  soirees  take  place  which  would  do  no 
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discredit  to  the  more  rational  world  with¬ 
out.  Picnics,  too,  have  been  got  up  in 
certain  cases.  “An  entertainment  room 
now  constitutes  a  part  of  almost  every 
asylum  lately  erected  in  England.”  The 
working  of  the  new  system  is  illustrated 
in  Dr.  Conolly’s  volume  by  extracts  from 
his  reports  as  phyacian  to  the  Hanwell 
^Vsylum.  Its  influence  in  the  other  estab¬ 
lishments,  where  it  has  been  adopted,  is 
shown  to  have  been  similarly  beneficial. 
The  author  discusses  the  arguments  urged 
by  the  advocates  of  the  ancient  plan,  and 


meets  them  in  a  spirited  way.  The  book 
is  well  wrijt-en :  it  contains  much  material 
of  interest  for  the  philosopher  as  well  as 
for  the  social  reformer  ;  and  we  may  fairljr 
say  that  it  is  one  of  the  worthiest  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  cause  of  humanity  which 
has  lately  issued  from  the  press.  Dr.  Con- 
oUy  could  not  select  a  better  epit^h  for 
himself — we  hone  it  will  be  long  before  he 
requires  one — than  the  following  sentence 
from  his  book :  “  More  tears  began  to  be 
shed  by  the  female  patients  on  leaving  the 
Asylum  than  on  entering  it.” 


From  tbo  Eeloetle  BotIow. 

THE  STOMACH  AND  ITS  DIFFICULTIES.* 


Tubre  is  a  liberal  amount  of  pleasant 
gossip  in  this  little  book,  calculated  in  it¬ 
self  to  promote  good  digestion.  The  style 
is  that  of  a  genial  old  gentleman  chatting 
with  his  patient,  and  saying  hard  things 
in  a  soft  manner.  Like  dl  the  old  pupUs 
of  Abemethy,  the  author  is  proud  of  his 
“  dear  master,”  repeats  a  few  of  his  pet 
sayings,  and,  in  imitation,  says  several 
very  pertinent  things  himself  about  the 
management  of  “the  kitchen”  of  the  house 
we  live  in,  that  is,  the  stomach.  As  an 
ornamental  passage,  we  quote  an  anecdote: 
Abemethy  “  was  sent  for  to  an  innkeeper, 
who  had  had  a  quarrel  with  his  wife,  and 
who  had  scored  his  face  with  her  nails,  so 
that  the  poor  man  was  bleeding  and  much 
disfigured.  Mr.  Abemethy  admonished 
the  offender:  ‘Are  you  not  ashamed  of 
yourself  to  treat  your  husband  thus? 
The  husband,  who  is  the  head  of  ail — your 
head,  in  feet,  madam.’  ‘Well,  doctor,’ 
fiercely  retorted  the  virago,  ‘  and  may  I 
not  scratch  my  own  head  ?’  The  friendly 
adviser  confessed  himself  beaten  for  once.” 
There  is  much  that  is  old  and  useful,  and 
something  new  and  instructive,  in  “The 
Stomach  and  its  Difficulties.”  Sir  James 
rides  a  safe  hobbv,  though  he  does  make  a 
little  too  much  of  his  supposed  discovery  of 
the  virtues  of  oxide  of  silver  in  certain  pain¬ 
ful  affections.  W e  know  from  evidence  be¬ 
fore  our  eyes  that  Paracelsus  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  employed  the  same  remedy,  and 
vaunted  their  success  with  like  confidence. 
The  remarks  on  eating  and  drinking  are 
pointed.  ** Ealing  in  excess  is  the  vice  of 

»  By  Sir  James  Kyra,  M.D.  London :  QiarohiU. 


the  present  day,  and  so  well  managed,  that 
even  religious  persons  will  not  see  its  sin¬ 
fulness — sinful,  as  wasting  so  much  more 
food  than  the  lx>dy  requires,  and  which  so 
many  absolutely  need;  and  umcise,  re¬ 
garding  it  in  the  lowest  point  of  view,  as 
lessening  enjoyment.  These  sensualists 
dig  their  graves  with  their  teeth.” 
“Though  more  disorders  arise  from  eat¬ 
ing  than  from  drinking,  still  they  do  not 
destroy  so  quickly  as  those  which  arise 
from  daily  tippling  up  to  the  verge  of  in¬ 
toxication,  a  point  which  habitual  indul¬ 
gence  renders  it  most  difficult  to  avoid.” 
“  I  never  knew  an  instance  of  a  wom:ui 
leaving  off  drunken  habits.  What  a  warn¬ 
ing  !”  One  word  more :  “I  am  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  smoking  is  a  fertile  source 
of  ruin  to  the  stomachy  Our  readers 
shall  judge  of  the  value  of  the  doctor’s 
evidence  concerning  homeopathy :  “  A 
lady,  who  was  very  ill,  on  being  asked 
why  she  did  not  seek  relief  from  homeo¬ 
pathy,  wisely  replied :  ‘That  she  could  not 
wait.’  ”  “  It  is  an  overwhelming  fact, 

that  of  all  the  physicians  of  this  great 
metropolis,  men  second  to  none  in  the 
world  for  judgment  and  honesty — men 
quite  independent  of  their  profession  in 
their  worldly  circumstances  —  not  one 
medical  man  of  note  has  yet  thought  fit 
to  adopt  homeopathy.”  Moderation,  and 
freedom  from  anxiety,  and,  in  short,  a 
well-regulated,  useful  life,  are  most  pre¬ 
servative  of  the  stomach ;  and  should  any 
difficulty  therein  arise,  why,  then — oxide 
of  silver,  and  wisdom  enough  to  seek  the 
golden  advice  of  Sir  James,  or  some  one 
equally  skillful,  if  to  be  found  I 
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From  the  BrltUh  Quarterly. 

TRAVELS  AND  DISCOVERIES  IN  NORTH  AND  CENTRAL  AFRICA.* 


Timk  was — nor  was  it  a  very  remote 
time — when  our  maps  of  the  world  were 
divided  In'tween  spaces  duly  filled  with 
mountains  and  rivers,  town  and  cities,  and 
those  even  wider  spaces  inscribed  terra 
incognita,  where  the  geographer 

“  Placed  elephants  for  want  of  towns,” 

or  some  nondescript  creature  supposed  to 
be  sole  inhabitant  of  the  mysterious  region. 
Hut  little  of  terra  incognita  now  remains, 
for  within  the  last  eighty  years  modern 
discovery  has  crowded  our  maps  with 
new-found  countries  and  kingdoms,  has 
studded  the  southern  hemisjihere  — so 
long  a  vast  blank — with  clustering  island 
groups,  and  has  even  spread  out  a  fifth 
continent.  A  far  flight  must  the  imagi¬ 
nation  nowadays  dare  to  find  those  gold¬ 
en  kingdoms  in  the  midst  of  inaccessible 
deserts,  those  sunny  isles,  girded  round  by 
chafing  seas,  which  our  forefathers  de¬ 
lighted  to  dream  of,  when  they  set  forth 
to  visit  “  the  still  vexed  Berraoothes,”  or 
tracked  the  wilds  of  South-America  to 
discover  El  Dorado.  And  yet,  on  one 
large  portion  of  our  maps,  even  in  this 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  terra 
incognita  is  still  inscribed ;  and  strange 
indeed,  not  ujion  a  region  of  the  New 
World,  but  upon  the  Old — upon  that  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  globe  which  boasted  a  mighty 
empire  and  populous  cities  almost  ere  the 
deluge  had  become  a  tradition — Africa! 
Strange  does  it  seem  that  while  its  Niger 
is  referred  to  by  Herodotus,  two  thousand 
two  hundred  years  should  have  passed 
away  and  the  entire  course  of  that  river 
still  remain  undetermined ;  that  while 
flourishing  cities  arose  on  the  northern 
coast — commercial  cities,  too — no  adven¬ 
turous  trader  should  have  penetrated  to 
Central  Africa ;  that  even  Rome,  with  her 
boasted  world-wide  dominion,  should 

*  Travelg  and  Discoveries  in  tforth  and  Central  Af¬ 
rica  :  being  a  Journal  of  an  Expedition  undertaken 
under  the  auspices  of  H.  B.  M.’s  Uoveminent  iu  the 
years  1849-1805.  By  IIknry  Bakth,  Ph.  D.,  D.C.L. 
In  5  Volumes.  Vote  I.,  II.,  III.  Longmans.  1857. 


never  have  sought  to  cross  that  belt  of 
scorching  sand  which  has  hitherto  divided 
it  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

And  our  wonder  increases  when  we  re¬ 
member  how,  during  the  middle  ages, 
travelers  set  forth,  undeterred  by  perils, 
amidst  the  vast  steppes  of  Tartary,  or 
even  by  the  deadly  mists  and  demon  voices 
of  the  fearful  “  desert  of  Lop,”  like  Marco 
Polo,  to  visit  the  great  Khan,  or  like 
Mandeville  to  penetrate  to  utmost  China, 
while  Africa,  Central  Africa,  from  whence, 
in  the  belief  of  mediaeval  -Europe,  their 
nirest  red  pold,  their  choicest  spices  were 
irought,  still  remained  unvisited.  True, 
it  was  believed  to  be  the  abode  of  fearful 
monsters — but  then  fable  told  the  same 
tale  of  all  other  unknown  regions — while 
there  were  myths  of  ancientest  days  that 
strangely  pointed  to  it  as  a  beautiful  far- 
off  land.  There  “  the  blameless  Ethiopi¬ 
ans  ”  had  their  abode,  and  there  were 

“  the  gardens  fitir. 

Of  Hesperus,  and  his  daughters  three 

Who  sing  about  the  golden  tree.” 

But  no  adventurous  traveler  ever  set 
forth  to  discover  them,  and  Central  Africa 
still  stretches  out  on  our  maps  a  vast  terra 
incognita,  on  which  the  inscription  of  the 
ancient  Isis  may  be  written :  “  No  man 
hath  ever  lifted  my  vail.” 

At  length  the  time  arrived  when  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Europe  was  to  be  directed 
toward  this  important,  but  strangely  neg¬ 
lected  region,  and  the  tide  of  modem  dis¬ 
covery  may  be  considered  to  have  com¬ 
menced  with  Bruce,  who  in  1769  set  out 
to  discover  the  source  of  the  Nile,  and  on 
his  return,  though  not  until  some  years 
after,  gave  to  the  world  that  narrative  of 
his  travels  in  Abyssinia  so  long  believed 
to  be  apocryphal.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  century,  Mungo  Park  landed  on  the 
western  coast,  and  making  his  way  east¬ 
ward,  determined  the  eastward  course  of 
the  Niger ;  but  still,  as  Dr.  Baikie  truly 
remarked  in  his  paper  on  “  African  Discov- 
j  ery,”  read  last  year  at  the  meeting  of  the 
I  British  Association,  “  Let  a  map,  con- 
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atructed  about  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  be  examined,  and  atten¬ 
tion  will  be  at  once  arrested  by  the  im¬ 
mense  tracts  of  country  marked  unex- 
lored.  The  famous  city  of  Timbuktu  was 
nown  merely  by  name — the  marshy  lake 
Tsad  was  then  a  myth — the  mighty  Niger, 
or  Kwara,  historical  even  since  the  days 
of  Herodotus,  was  inserted  without  begin¬ 
ning  and  without  termination,  save  when 
some  bold  ohartographer  connected  it 
with  the  Gambia,  or  led  it  to  the  Nile  or 
the  CJongo.  Even  the  numerous  streams 
which  enter  the  Bights  of  Benin  and  Bi- 
afra,  were  unknown  save  as  breaks  in  the 
coast  line,  which  were  never  visited  but 
by  slavers  or  pirates.”  Soon  after  the 
ooramencement  of  the  present  century, 
however,  a  strong  spirit  of  inquiry  was 
awakened,  not  improbably,  we  think,  in 
consequence  of  the  bitter  contest  waged 
by  the  opponents  and  advocates  of  the 
slave-trade,  inquiry  being  naturally  enough 
pointed  towards  those  regions  where  it 
had  its  origin,  and  from  whence  its  supply  j 
was  deriv^.  Clertain  is  it  that  from  that 
time  we  can  trace  an  almost  unbroken 
succession  of  dbcoverers.  Burckhardt, 
in  1813,  led  the  way,  taking  the  eastern 
road  ;  Ritchie  and  Lyon  next,  in  1818, 
took  the  direct  southern  course  from  Tri¬ 
poli  ;  but  by  far  the  most  important  dis¬ 
coveries  were  made  by  Denham  and 
Clapperton,  who  followed  in  1821,  and 
who  visited  many  unknown  districts,  re¬ 
discovered  Bomu,  and  reached  the  shores 
of  the  Lake  Tsad.  In  1825,  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Major  Laing  first  reached  Timbuktu, 
that  mysterious  city  about  which  as  many 
man’els  had  been  told  as  centuries  before 
were  related  of  Kambalu,  or  Prester 
John’s  kingdom.  In  1828,  M.  Caillie  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  same  track,  and  gave,  in  his 
narrative  on  his  return,  the  first  authentic 
account  of  that  strange  and  wondrous 
city.  In  1830,  the  brothers  Richard  and 
John  Lander  began  their  adventurous 
journey,  and  having  made  their  way  from 
BadAgaz  on  the  coast,  to  the  tow'n  of  Yairi, 
descended  the  Niger  in  a  canoe,  and,  by 
discovering  its  embouchure,  “  stdtled  a 
controversy  which  had  commenced  before 
the  Christian  era.”  From  thenceforth  at¬ 
tention  was  directed  almost  exclusively  to 
this  quarter ;  for  to  the  merchant  it 
8eeme<l  to  offer  a  boundless  field  of  enter¬ 
prise,  and  to  the  manufacturer  an  almost 
unlimited  mart  for  his  produce. 

The  first  expedition  to  the  Niger  was 


I  that  of  Maegregor  Laird,  Captain  Allen, 

'  and  Mr.  Oldfield,  who  quitted  Liver|K)oI 
I  in  1832  with  their  crew  of  “picked  men.” 

I  Most  imfortunate  to  those  engaged  in  it 
was  this  expedition,  for  within  a  few  short 
months,  out  of  forty-nine  young  and  hardy 
men,  only  Mr.  Laird  and  three  others  re¬ 
mained  alive.  Still  the  expedition  had  not 
been  wholly  fruitless.  Some  hundreds  of 
miles  along  the  banks  of  the  Kwara  had 
been  surveyed,  and  ample  proof  was  ob¬ 
tained  of  tKe  astonishing  fertility  of  the 
country,  its  great  capabilities  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  the  fiivorable  character  of  the 
people,  who  though  uncivilized,  were  re¬ 
markably  quick  and  intelligent,  and  com- 
arativelv  gentle  and  peaceful  in  their 
abits.  ^his  expedition  was  followed  by 
the  one  undertaken  by  the  Government  in 
1841,  but  which  was  also  attended  by  se¬ 
vere  mortality,  although  considerably  less 
than  in  the  former  case.  The  last  expedi¬ 
tion  sent — that  in  1854 — it  is  gratifying  to 
find,  was  perfectly  successful.  Although 
full  four  months  in  the  river,  not  a  single 
death  occurred,  and  very  little  sickness, 
while  “nearly  seven  htmdred  miles  of  river 
were  explored,  a  chart  compiled,  the  ca¬ 
pabilities  of  the  surrounding  country  ex- 
.amined,  and  friendly  relations  established 
with  the  various  tribes.”  Meanwhile,  in 
1845,  the  late  Mr.  Richardson  made  an¬ 
other  attempt  to  ])enetrate  into  Central 
Africa,  by  the  old  route  across  the  Desert, 
and  the  result  was  narrated  in  his  inter¬ 
esting  “Travels  in  the  Great  Desert  of 
Sahara.”  On  his  return  to  England  in 
1847  he  made  proposals  to  Government 
for  an  expedition  on  a  larger  scale,  which, 
through  the  introduction  of  legitimate 
commerce,  should  strike  a  death-blow  at 
the  slave-trade  ;  and  at  the  close  of  1 848 
he  again  set  out,  accompanied  by  Dr. 
Barth  and  Mr.  Overweg.  The  latest  de¬ 
tails  of  African  discovery  in  this  quarter, 
are  of  a  very  melancholy  character.  Mr. 
Richardson  died  in  Bomu  in  1851,  Mr. 
Overweg  followed  a  year  and  half  after, 
and  Dr.  Vogel,  the  latest  of  our  travelers, 
sent  out  in  1 854,  was,  as  we  have  just  re¬ 
ceived  intelligence,  murdered  at  Wara, 
the  capital  of  Wadai,  having  been  be: 
headed  by  order  of  the  Sultan.  Dr,  Bart  h 
is  now  the  sole  survdvor,  and  to  his  very 
important  w’ork  we  shall  shortly  direct 
the  reader’s  attention. 

While  so  much  was  doing  in  Northern 
Africa,  discowery  W'as  also  extending  in 
the  South.  Our  earlier  missionaries,  es- 
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pecially  Moffat,  did  much  to  awaken  at- 1 
tendon  toward  tlie  tril>e8  of  South-Africa,  ' 
and  the  general  character  of  the  country ;  | 
while  Mr.  Gordon  Ctimming,  from  1843  to  ; 
1848,  exorcised  his  love  of  adventure  ' 
among  lions  and  elephants,  and  “  such  ! 
(large)  deer,”  greatly  extended  our  know-  ■ 
ledge  of  the  south-eastern  regions.  Mr.  | 
Gallon  and  Mr.  Anderason,  ptirsuing  a 
more  westerly  direction,  have  given  us  an 
interesting  account  of  Lake  Ngaini  and 
the  surrounding  district.  But  Dr.  Living-  ' 
stone,  to  whom  the  original  discovery  of  ‘ 
Lake  Ngami  is  due,  has  penetrated  in  his  ! 
unrivaled  journey  far  beyond  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  the  most  s.‘inguine  discoverer,  and  j 
has  traversed  the  whole  continent  from  ; 
east  to  we.st.  We  hoj)od  to  have  received  | 
Dr.  Livingstone’s  w’ork  ere  now',  and  we 
might  then  have  devoted  this  article  to 
the  ttpo  great  African  discoverers,  each  of 
w’hoin  has  approached  w’ithin  nine  degrees 
of  the  ecmator,  and  each  of  whom  has 
a«lded  so  largely  to  our  information  con¬ 
cerning  Central  Africa.  Before  our  next 
issue  Dr.  Livingstone’s  publication  will 
be  in  every  one’s  hands  —  our  business 
now  is  with  Dr.  Barth. 

The  qualifications  of  the  traveler  for 
his  task  are  very  modestly  stated  in  his 
preface,  and  bespeak  our  favorable  antici¬ 
pations  as  to  the  work  before  us.  Devoted 
to  tRivcling,  and  well  acmiainted  w’ith 
Eiistonj  languages.  Dr.  Bartn  had  already 
wandered  round  the  Mediterranean,  and 
in  the  course  of  his  long  journey  had  tra- 


his  mission  to  Central  Africa.  Tliis  offer 
was  eagerly  accepted  by  the  traveler,  who 
“  had  often  cast  a  wistful  look  towards 
those  unknown  regions  of  the  interior 
and  although  the  offer  was  not  made  at 
Berlin  until  the  6th  of  October,  1849,  Dr. 
Barth  and  the  other  gentleman  who  was 
allowed  to  accompany  the  mission,  Mr. 
Overweg,  were  actually  on  their  journey 
within  a  few  weeks. 

In  December,  1849,  Dr.  Barth  and  Mr. 
Overweg  arrived  at  Tunis,  and  from  thence 
l>roceeded  to  TrijH)li,  from  whence,  after 
a  short  stay,  pleasantly  occupied  by  visits 
to  numerous  ancient  remains  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  —  among  which  some  curious 
ruins,  greatly  resembling  the  cromlech, 
seem  to  point  to  an  era  far  more  remote 
than  that  of  Roman  dominion — they  set 
forth  on  their  long  and  perilous  expedition. 
“  It  w'as  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  24th  of 
March,  1850,  when  Overweg  and  I,  seated 
in  solemn  state  upon  our  camels,  left  the 
town  with  our  tnun,  preceded  by  the  Cou- 
sul,  Mr.  Crow',  by  Mr.  Reade,  and  Mr. 

I  Dickson  and  his  family,  of  w’hom  we  took 
;  a  hearty  leave  under  the  olive-trees  near 
I  Kasr  el  Haeni,”  writes  Dr.  Barth  iu  his 
journal,  little  thinking  that  more  than  five 
years  would  pass  away  ere  ho,  the  sole 
survivor  of  that  expedition,  should  again 
clasp  hands  with  his  friends  under  the 
I  olive-trees.  Having  been  joined  by  Mr. 

;  Richardson  and  his  party  a  few  days  after, 
1  they  proceeded  on  their  journey  along 
j  flourishing  corn-fields  and  green  pastures; 


veled  through  Barbary,  spending  nearly 
his  w'hole  time  with  the  Arabs,  and  famil¬ 
iarizing  himself  “  with  that  state  of  society 
w'here  the  camel  is  man’s  daily  companion,  | 
iind  the  culture  of  the  date  tree  his  chief ; 


occupation.”  During  this  time  he  trav¬ 
eled  all  round  the  Great  Syrtis,  and  jisss- 
ing  through  Cyrenaica,  traversed  the 
whole  country  towards  Egypt.  Then  after 
“  w'andering  in  the  desert  valleys  between 
Asw'un  and  Koser,”  he  pursued  his  journey 
by  land  through  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  to 
tfonstantinople.  Thus  he  had  become 
already  familiarized  with  Africa  and  its 
northern  inhabitants,  and,  what  w'as  ■ 


scarcely  of  less  importance,  inured  to  its  1 
trying  climate.  On  his  return  to  Berlin,  I 
Dr.  Barth  commenced  lecturing,  at  the  | 
University,  on  Comparative  Geography, 
and  the  Colonial  Commerce  of  Antiquity, 
when  he  was  informed  that  the  British 


but  to  these,  stony  valleys  soon  succeeded, 
the  many  Roman  remains  indicating  that 
the  conquerors  of  the  w’orld  had  occupied 
important  stations  there.  The  ruins  of  a 
mas-sive  stronghold,  a  gate  with  a  noble 
arch  of  remarkably  fine  masonry,  and  sev¬ 
eral  sepulchral  monuments,  one  forty-eight 
feet  high,  and  richly  decorated,  prove  that 
these  deserted  regions  were  once  inhab¬ 
ited  by  a  w'oalthy  and  highly  civilized 
population.  But  one  of  the  most  curious 
remains  b  a  small  building,  which  has  evi¬ 
dently  been  used  as  a  Christian  church, 
and  which,  with  its  semi-circular  apsis,  and 
thick,  short  pillars  with  capitals  of  rude 
workmanship,  representing  human  figures 
v.ariously  employed,  startles  us  by  its  sin¬ 
gular  resemblance  to  the  Norman  style. 
Dr.  Barth  considers  it  to  have  belonged 
to  a  small  inona.stery ;  but  no  information 
as  to  the  date  of  its  erection,  or  even  the 


Government  had  offered  to  allow  a  Ger-  name  of  the  Roman  station,  where  it  is 
man  traveler  to  join  Mr.  Richardson  (m  found,  could  be  obtained. 
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The  country  now  became  very  desolate 
— stony  ravines,  shut  in  by  steep  and 
gloomy-looking  cliffs,  their  dullness  only 
relieved  at  long  intervals  by  a  few  palm- 
trees  ;  but  ere  long  they  reached  the  first 
station  on  their  journey,  Murzuk.  From 
thence  their  route  lay  along  mountain 
passes,  where  many  curious  sculptures  on 
the  sandstone  blpcks  were  discovered. 
Dr.  Barth  has  given  two  or  three  copies 
of  some  of  these,  which  there  is  little 
doubt  are  mythological;  the  largest  re¬ 
presenting  two  human  figures,  with  heads 
of  animals,  engaged  in  combat.  Althougli 
we  can  not  agree  with  Dr.  Barth  as  to  the 
beauty  of  these  sculptures,  since,  as  repre¬ 
sented  here,  they  are  of  the  rudest  kind, 
we  fully  admit  their  very  interesting 
character,  as  the  remains  of  some  extinct 
race — perhaps,  as  he  suggests,  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians.  The  fact,  too,  tliat  while  the  in¬ 
digenous  animals,  especially  oxen,  are  re¬ 
peatedly  sculptured  on  these,  the  camel 
has  no  place,  proves  the  antiquity  of  these 
slabs,  “  for  it  is  a  knowm  met  that  the 
camel  was  introduced  into  the  western 
part  of  Northern  Africa  at  a  much  later 
period.”  In  the  neighborhood  are  circles, 
too,  “  laid  out  verj  regularly  with  large 
slabs,  like  the  openmg  of  a  well — like  the 
many  circles  seen  in  Cyrenaica,  and  in 
other  parts  of  N orthem  Africa,  evidently 
connected  with  the  religious  rites  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants.”  After  many  delays 
and  many  annoyances,  after  being  repeat¬ 
edly  threatened,  and  at  length  pillaged. 
Dr.  Barth  and  his  companions  arrived  at  | 
Tintellust,  where  they  staid  some  time,  | 
as  the  rainy  season  had  now  set  in.  “Yet,”  i 
Dr.  Barth  naively  says,  “  we  liked  the  I 
rain  much  better  than  the  sandstorm 
nor  is  this  surprising,  for  “  in  a  few  days  | 
all  nature  around  assumed  so  fresh  and  | 
luxuriant  a  character,  that  so  long  as  we  ! 
were  left  in  repose  we  were  cheered  to  ' 
the  utmost,  and  enjoyed  our  pleasant  en¬ 
campment.” 

“  It  WM  very  pleasant  and  interestinfi'  to  ob¬ 
serve  every  day  the  rapid  growth  of  the  little  i 
fresh  leaves  and  young  shoots,  and  the  spread¬ 
ing  of  the  shady  foliage.  Monkeys  now  and  ' 
then  descended  into  the  little  hollows  beyond  I 
our  tents  to  obtain  a  draught  of  water,  while  I 
the  trees  swarmed  with  beautiful  rin^oves,  j 
and  hoopoos,  and  other  smaller  birds.  The  ! 
climate  of  Air  has  indeed  been  celebrated  from  i 
the  time  of  Leo,  ‘  on  account  of  the  healthful- ' 
ness  and  coolness  of  the  atmosphere.’  ”  | 


But  the  beautiful  scenery  was  sadly 
counterbalanced  by  the  predatory 
character  of  the  half-barbarous  tribes. 
While  “  the  moon  shed  a  splendid  light 
over  the  interesting  wilderness,”  and 
Dr.  Barth  was  enjoying  her  brightness, 
some  strong  thieves,  mounted  on  swift 
camels,  adopting  the  ancient  motto  of 
the  bold  Buccleughs,  “  best  riding  by 
moonlight,”  attacked  the  little  encamp¬ 
ment,  and  plundered  Mr.  Richardson’s 
tent.  The  loss,  how’ever,  was  but  small  ; 
and  as  they  received  immediately  after  dis¬ 
tinct  assurance  of  protection  both  from 
the  Sultan  of  Agades — whither  they  were 
bound — and  from  his  chief  officer,  the 
travelers  set  out  with  stronger  feelings 
of  confidence  a  few  days  after. 

The  route  to  Agades  was  more  pleasant 
and  was  enlivened,  too,  by  pleasant  com¬ 
panions  ;  among  these.  Dr.  Barth  in¬ 
stances  an  amiable  and  very  intelligent 
old  man,  a  blacksmith  ;  and  he  remarks 
in  what  high  estimation  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  the  smith  (the  enhad)  is  held,  an 
“  enhad,”  being  generally  the  prime  min¬ 
ister  of  every  little  chief.  Now,  that  the 
smith  should  hold  high  station  among 
workmen  is  natural  enough  ;  but  that  he 
should  be  sought  after  as  prime  minister, 
seems  to  us  to  point  to  that  widely-spread 
Eastern  superstition  of  certain  magical 
powers  wdiich  arc  supposed  to  belong,  in 
some  mysterious  way,  to  the  workers  in 
iron,  and  which  from  the  earliest  times 
have  invested  “  the  smith”  with  a  charac¬ 
ter  of  indefinable  dread.  We  wish  Dr. 
Barth  had  entered  into  this  subject  more 
at  length,  as  few  inquiries  are  more  inter¬ 
esting  —  ethnologically,  indeed,  few  are 
more  important — than  those  which  seek 
to  trace  the  peculiar  superstitions  or  tra¬ 
ditions  of  a  lar  distant  country,  or  remote 
age,  to  other  lands  and  to  supposed  alien 
races.  “An  interesting  testimony,  indeed, 
to  the  connection  of  these  people  with  the 
East,  and  with  that  great  family  oi  man¬ 
kind  we  call  the  Semitic,  is  borne,”  as  Dr. 
Barth  remarks  shortly  after,  “  in  the  name 
of  a  grand  and  beautifully  shaped  moun¬ 
tain,”  near  which  they  passed,  “  Mount 
Abila  ;  for  the  name  of  this  mountain,  or 
rather  of  the  moist  and  green  vale  at  its 
foot,  (for  throughout  the  desert,  even  in 
its  most  favored  parts,  it  is  the  valley 
which  generally  gives  its  name  to  the 
mountain,)  is  probably  the  same  as  that 
of  the  well-knowm  spot  in  Syria,  from 
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whence  the  province  of  Abilene  has  been 
named.” 

On  the  arrival  of  the  travelers  at 
A^a<le8,  Dr.  Barth  paid  a  visit  to  the  Sul¬ 
tan,  whose  homely  dwelling  and  appoint¬ 
ments  contrasted  most  unfavorably  with 
a  title  which  st^ems  to  bring  a  vision  of 
“  barbaric  gold  and  pearl  ”  before  the 
mind.  Instead  of  jeweled  musnud  and 
long  ranks  of  gorgeous  attendants,  Alnl 
el  Kaderi  was  seated  in  solitary  state  on  a 
platform  of  boards  and  clay,  in  dress  that 
must  have  satisfied  the  most  vehement 
abuser  of  royal  magnificence,  for  it  con¬ 
sisted  solely  of  a  large  white  shawl  that  half 
concealed  his  face,  and  a  gray  shirt.  This 
regal  personage  had  never  heard  of  the 
English  nation,  although  it  appears  he  had 
made  a  satisfactory  acquaintance  with 
“  English  powder  and  well  pleased  was 
he  to  find  himself  placed  in  I)r.  Barth’s 
complimentary  address  among  “  all  the 
chiefs  and  great  men  on  the  earth,”  with 
with  whom  the  English  wished  to  hold 
friendly  intercourse.  The  presents  were 
duly  received,  and  the  royal  acknowledg¬ 
ment  w'as  sent  soon  after  in  the  appetiz¬ 
ing  form  of  a  large  fat  ram.  But  although 
occupying  so  low  a  place  in  the  scale  of 
regal  grandeur,  w'e  find  that  Abd  el 
Kaderi  had  a  better  claim  to  his  minute 
kingdom  and  small  authority  than  the 
gorgeous  sultans  of  India,  or  even  the 
Czar  of  all  the  Russias,  for  he  received  his 
dignity  from  the  hands  of  the  people.  At 
the  time  of  Dr.  Barth’s  visit,  although  act¬ 
ing  as  ruler,  he  had  not  been  solemnly  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  this  ceremony  took  place 
soon  after  in  the  following  curious  m.an 
ner  :  On  the  eve  of  the  great  day  the 
various  neighboring  tribes,  and  among 
them  the  ten  chiefs  of  the  Kel-geres  in 
great  state,  drew  near  the  town,  and  en- 
cam|>ed  outside.  On  the  folloM'ing  morn¬ 
ing,  the  great  men  of  the  town  proceeded 
on  their  camels  to  these  chiefs,  and  con¬ 
ducted  them  to  the  palace  in  solemn  pro¬ 
cession. 

“Then,  without  much  ceremony  or  delay, 
the  installation  of  the  new  Sultan  took  place. 
The  ceremonial  was  gone  through  inside  the 
fida,  but  this  was  the  procedure.  First  of  all, 
Abd  el  Kaderi  was  conducted  from  his  private 
apartments  to  the  public  hall.  Then  the  chiefs 
of  the  Itisan  and  K61-gcr6s,  who  went  in  front, 
begged  him  to  sit  down  upon  the  '  gado,’  a  sort 
of  couch,  or  divan,  made  of  the  leaves  of  the 
palm-tree,  or  of  the  branches  of  other  trees,  and 
covered  with  mats  and  a  carpet  Upon  this 


I  the  new  Sultan  sat  down,  resting  his  feet  on  the 
I  ground,  not  being  allowed  to  put  them  upon 
I  the  gado,  and  reclined  in  the  Oriental  style  until 
the  Kel-owi  desired  him  to  do  so.  Such  is  the 
ceremony,  symbolical  of  the  combined  partici¬ 
pation  of  these  different  tribes  in  the  investi¬ 
ture  of  the  Sultan.  This  ceremony  being  con- 
;  eluded,  the  whole  holiday  procession  left  the 
I  palace,  taking  its  course  through  the  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  town,  and  through  the  mar¬ 
ket-places,  turned  round  to  the  oldest  quarter 
of  the  town,  and  then  returned  westward,  till  it 
reached  the  chapel  of  Sidi  Hamm&da’ — where, 

I  according  to  an  old  custom,  the  prince  was  to 
j  say  his  prayers — and  then,  ‘the  prayers  being 
finished,  the  procession  returned  by  the  south- 
{  em  part  of  the  town,  and  about  ten  o’clock,  the 
I  different  parties  which  had  composed  the  oor- 
I  iige  separated.’  ” 

1  On  this  occasion  the  Sultan  made  a 
;  more  regal  appear.ance.  He  was  mounted 
j  on  a  very  handsome  horse,  and  wore  a 
I  robe  of  coloreil  silk  and  cotton,  over 
j  which  the  costly  blue  bernous,  which  Dr. 
Barth  had  presented,  was  displaced,  and 
I  at  his  side  was  a  handsome  scimitar  with 
a  gold  handle.  The  procession  was  very 
long  and  im|)o.sing,  from  the  number  of 
armed  men,  each  displaying  his  peculiar 
dre.ss  and  weapons ;  and  their  picturesque 
attire,  especially  of  the  Tawarek  horse- 
.  men,  recalled  to  Dr.  Barth’s  mind  “  the 
I  martial  processions  of  the  middle  ages.’ 

I  And  the  ceremony  itself — the  choice  of 
j  the  chief  men,  the  religious  sanction,  and 
i  then  the  presentation  of  the  monarch  for 
popuhir  recognition,  indicated  by  the  long 
j  procession  through  the  chief  streets  and  the 
;  market-places — might  have  awakened  as- 
I  sociations  of  an  earlier  day,  of  the  choice 
I  of  the  “  war-king”  by  the  ancient  Teutons 
'  in  the  pine  forests  of  the  distant  north. 

Agades  presents  a  very  neat  and  clean 
appearance  in  the  view  which  Dr.  Barth 
has  given,  although  built  entirely  of  wootl 
1  and  clay.  One  very  curious  building, 
j  erected  probably  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
a  watch-tower,  rises  from  a  b-asc  of  thirty 
j  feet  square  to  a  height  of  above  ninety 
!  feet,  gradually  tapering  to  about  eight 
'  feet  square  at  the  top.  “  It  is  built  eu- 
!  tirely  of  clay;  and  in  order  to  strengthen  a 
I  building  so  lofty  and  of  so  soft  a  material, 
i  its  four  walls  are  united  by  thirteen  layers 
of  boards  of  the  dum-tree,  crossing  the 
whole  tower  in  its  breadth  and  width, 
coming  out  on  each  side  from  three  to 
I  four  feet,  while  at  the  same  time  they  af¬ 
ford  the  only  means  of  getting  to  the 
top.”  Dr.  Barth  visited  the  interior, 
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which  seemed  unfinished  ;  but  his  request 
to  be  allowed  to  ascend  it  was  met  by  a 
peremptory  denial  ;  indeed,  the  Moham¬ 
medan  prejudices  of  the  inhabitants  were, 
in  more  than  one  instance,  very  unpleas¬ 
antly  displayed.  This  will  not,  however, 
excite  much  surprise,  considering  that  Dr. 
Barth  was  the  first  Christian  who  had 
ever  visited  the  town.  During  the  first 
days  of  his  residence  they  took  him  for  a 
Pagan,  “  and  cried  after  me  the  confes¬ 
sional  words  of  Islam,  laying  all  the  stress 
upon  the  word  “Allah,”  the  one  (Jod ; 
but  soon  after,  when  thev  learnt  thivt  I  like¬ 
wise  worshiped  the  Deity,  they  began  to 
emphasi7.e  the  name  of  their  Prophet.” 

After  many  delays,  the  travelers  at 
length  set  out  for  the  more  im|K)rtant 
town  of  Kano,  and  in  the  course  of  their 
journey  were  greatly  harasseil  by  the 
many  predatory  tribes  that  infest  the 
mountain  passes,  and  levy  contributions 
from  the  caravans,  much  after  the  manner 
of  our  borderers  in  the  days  of  the  strong 
hand.  Here  Dr.  Barth  made  acquaint¬ 
ance  w'ith  the  North- African  lion,  wdiich, 
“  like  those  of  all  this  border  region  of 
the  desert,  has  no  mane — that  is  to  say,  as 
compared  with  other  lions.”  He  also  is 
considered  less  ferocious  than  his  brethren 
of  Central  Africa,  whose  manes  are  very 
abundant  and  beautiful.  The  route  of  the 
caravan  which  Dr.  B.arth  had  joined,  lav 
along  fine  mountain  scenery,  often  well 
wooded  ;  indeed,  the  little  sketch  he  has 
given  us  of  his  encampment  in  a  small 
valley,  is  remarkably  European  in  charac¬ 
ter,  and  very  picturesque.  Here  they 
staid  until  the  arrival  of  the  first  portion 
of  the  salt  caravan  from  Bilma,  when, 
after  having  gone  in  procession  with  the 
chief  to  dig  a  well,  w'hich,  when  they  had 
obtained  from  it  a  sufficient  sjipjJy  of  water, 
they  carefiilly  walled  in  wnth  branches  and 
stones  against  their  return,  they  set  forth 
on  the  12th  of  December. 

“  Late  in  the  morning  we  began  to  move,  but 
very  slowly,  halting  every  now  and  then.  At 
length  the  old  chief  came  up,  walking  like  a 

Jroung  man  before  his  meheri,  (camel,)  which  he 
ed  by  the  nose-cord ;  and  ftie  varied  groups 
composing  the  caravan  began  to  march  more 
steadily.  It  was  a  whole  nation  in  motion ;  the 
men  on  camels  or  on  foot,  the  women  on  bul¬ 
locks  or  asses,  with  all  the  necessaries  of  the 
little  household,  as  well  as  the  houses  them¬ 
selves — a  herd  of  cattle,  another  of  milk  goats, 
and  numbers  of  young  camels  running  playfully 
alongside,  and  sometimes  getting  between  the 
regular  lines  of  the  laden  animals . 


We  started  early,  but  encamped  after  a  short 
march  of  about  six  miles,  that  the  whole  cara¬ 
van  might  come  up  and  join  together.  Our  old 
chief  here  put  on  his  official  dress,  (a  yellow 
bernous  of  good  quality,)  to  show  his  dignity  os 
leader  of  such  a  host  of  people.” 

Salt  is  the  only  article  conveyed  by  this 
caravan.  It  is  formed  into  a  pillar-like 
shape  by  being  |)ourcd  in  a  fluid  state 
into  a  wooden  mould.  There  is,  however, 
a  finer  sort,  which  is  in  loose  grains,  but 
it  is  scarce  and  very  dear.  It  is,  however, 
the  only  palatable  sort  to  be  obtained,  for 
the  c.ake  salt  is  so  bitter  as  to  be  unendur¬ 
able  to  European  taste.  There  was  great 
merriment  in  the  evening — dancing,  and 
most  vehement  drumming,  and  the  va¬ 
rious  picturesque  groups,  “  ranging  over  a 
wide  district  itself  picturesque,  and  il¬ 
luminated  by  large  fares  in  the  dusk  of 
evening,  presented  a  cheerful  picture  of 
animated  native  life.” 

The  next  morning  “  the  general  start 
of  the  united  caravan  took  place  with 
great  spirit,  and  a  w’ild  enthusiastic  cry 
raised  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  en¬ 
campment,  answered  to  the  beating  of  the 
drums.”  At  length  the  long  procession 
was  marshaled  in  order,  and  took  its 
course  along  the  rocky  defiles  of  the 
valley.  They  next  entered  the  border 
region  of  the  desert,  and  “we  soon  ex¬ 
changed  our  too  easy  w'Jindering  for  the 
rate  of  real  traveling.”  The  route,  how¬ 
ever,  presented  nothing  of  the  barrenness 
of  the  desert ;  trees  were  frequent,  the 
few  villages  they  passed  had  corn-fields, 
and  in  some  j>arts  reeds,  ten  feet  high, 
obstructed  their  progress.  They  had 
now  “  reached  those  fertile  regions  of 
Central  Africa,  wdiich  are  not  only  able 
to  sustain  their  own  {>opnlation,  but  are 
able  to  export  to  foreign  countries.”  The 
inhabitants  of  the  villages,  though  pagans, 
and  mostly  slaves,  welcomed  the  strangers, 
and  provided  abundant  food  for  the  whole 
caravan.  Here  Dr.  Barth  observed  the 
peculiar  style  of  the  roof  of  the  huts 
which  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  the 
tribes  of  Central  Africa.  These  huts  are 
built  with  stalks  of  the  Indian  corn, 
without  any  other  support  except  a  few' 
feeble  branches  of  the  Asclepias  gigan- 
tea  ;  but,  while  they  are  lower  than  those 
other  parts,  they  are  distinguished  by  the 
curved  top  of  the  thatched  roof  which 
sustains  the  whole. 

“  In  examining  these  structure.s,  one  can  not 
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but  feel  surprised  at  the  jrrcat  similaritj  which  j 
they  Ih'ar  to  the  huts  of  the  aboriginal  inhabit-  ' 
ants  of  Latium,  such  as  they  are  described  by  j 
VitruTius  and  other  authors,  and  represented 
occasionally  on  terra  cotta  utensils,  while  the 
name  in  the  Bornii  or  Kanuri  language,  '  kosi,’  I 
bears  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  Latin 
name  ‘  casa,’  however  accidental  it  may  be.” 

When  the  rt^sembhuice  of  the  form,  as 
well  .ns  of  the  name,  is  home  in  mind,  we  I 
think  it  more  likely  that  the  similarity  j 
should  be  not  accidental.  In  these  huts  ' 
the  supply  of  com  was  abundant ;  huge  I 
baskets  made  of  reeds,  placed  on  a  I 
scaffold  of  wood  about  two  feet  high  to 
protect  them  against  the  mouse  and  the  ' 
ant,  being  very  numerous.  On  the  9th  of 
January  they  reached  Tagelcl,  and  here  | 
Mr.  Kichardson  parted  from  them,  taking  I 
the  road  to  Zinder,  while  Dr.  Barth  and  I 
Mr.  Overweg  j)roceedod  with  the  caravan. ' 
As  they  journeyed  onward,  the  numerous 
fine  trees — among  which  Dr.  Barth  first 
remarked  the  tamarind  and  the  splendid  | 
tulij^vtree — the  fiocks  of  pigeons  and  ; 
guiiie.a-fowl,  the  abundant  corn-fields,  i 
which  now  alternated  with  the  cotton- 
fields,  all  gave  einph.atic  proof  of  the 
wonderful  fertility  of  Oentral  Africa,  and 
its  great  commercial  importance.  Nume¬ 
rous  herds  of  cattle  were  also  roaming 
.about,  arid  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  ^ 
seemed  to  enjoy  peace  and  .abundance,  i 
The  j)icturo,  indeed,  which  Dr.  Barth  gives  ! 
us  of  the  first  large  town  he  visited  in  ^ 
Negroland  Proper,  Tasuwa,  is  extremely  ' 
pleasing.  The  liuts  were  built  partly  of 
clay,  and  the  roofs  neatly  thatched  with  ! 
reeds ;  the  courtyard  fenced  in  with  the  i 
same ;  a  cool  outer  building,  composed  of 
reeds  and  lattice-work,  ‘‘  for  ordinary 
business  .and  the  reception  of  strangers  ; 
and  the  whole  dwelling  shaded  by  spread¬ 
ing  trees,  and  enlivened  with  groups  of 
children,  go.ats,  fowls,  pigeons,  and,  whore 
a  little  wealth  has  been  obtained,  a  horse 
or  a  pack-ox.” 

The  inhabitants  of  the.se  comfortable 
dwellings,  although,  as  Pagans,  not  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  high  morality,  are  a  kind  and 
cheerful  race,  luid  willing  to  enjoy  the 
good  things  around  them  ;  while  a  dyeing 
establishment,  in  which  indigo  is  prepared 
and  used  for  dyeing  cloth,  proves  a  higher 
degree  of  civilization  than  might  have 
been  expected  in  these  remote  lands.  The 
next  town  to  which  they  came,  Gazuwa, 
has  ru<le  fortifications  of  clay,  and  gates 
of  the  same  material ;  this  town  has  also 


a  dyeing-plac.e.  The  alternations  of  tem¬ 
perature  here  are  very  striking,  the  ther¬ 
mometer  one  evening  standing  as  low  as 
48“  a  little  before  sunset,  and  yet  around 
them  were  palm  and  tamarind  trees.  It 
w.as  here  that  Dr.  Barth  was  fi ret  shown 
the  tracks  of  the  elephant. 

After  some  stay  at  Katsena,  the  next 
town,  and  some  unplea.sant  disputes  about 
that  uever-failiug  source  of  vex.ation,  pre¬ 
sents  to  the  great  man  of  the  place,  Dr. 
Barth  .again  set  forth  with  the  salt  caravan 
to  the  long-looked-for  city  of  Kiino.  The 
country  .along  which  they  traveled  was 
exceedingly  beautiful :  herbage  still  re¬ 
taining  its  greenness,  trees  in  picturesque 
groups,  “  the  kana,  with  its  rich,  dark- 
tinged  foliage  ;  the  kadena,  or  butter-tree, 
exhibiting  the  freshest  and  most  beautiful 
green ;  then  the  marke,  more  airy,  and 
sending  out  its  branches  in  more  irregular 
shape,  with  light  groups  of  foliage  ;  and 
young  t.amarind-trees,  rounding  off  their 
thick  crown  of  foliage  till  it  resembled  an 
artificial  canopy  spread  out  for  the  travel¬ 
er  to  rejK)8e  in  its  shade,”  with  many 
other  species  of  trees  hitherto  unknown  ; 
“  M’hile  .above  them  all,  tall  and  slender 
gorebas  unfolded  their  fiin-like  crowns.” 
'Ibere  were  birds,  too,  in  countless  variety, 
flying  about  and  singing ;  and  conspicuous 
ainong  them  was  the  “  Serdi,”  a  large 
bird,  of  a  brilliant  blue  color  ;  while  fine 
herds  of  milk-w'hite  cattle  were  dispersed 
over  the  rich  pasture-grounds.  The 
scattered  population  here  ap^Hjared  active 
and  industrious.  Women,  carrying  on 
their  he.a<l8  from  six  to  ten  enormous  cala¬ 
bashes,  filled  with  various  articles,  here 
joine«l  the  caravan  ;  a  troo[>  of  men,  with 
lo.ads  of  indigo-plants  to  prepare  for  dye¬ 
ing,  met  them  soon  .after  as  they  passed 
over  extensive  tobacco-fields  ;  while  hives, 
formed  of  thick  hollow  logs,  were  fiistened 
to  the  branches  of  the  colo.ssal  kuka  trees. 
At  length,  through  cultivated  fields,  and 
pa.st  populous  villages  where  the  prep.ara- 
_  tion  of  indigo  was  caried  on  on  a  compara- 
I  tively  large  scale,  they  came  in  sight  of 
i  the  long-expected  city,  and  on  the  evening 
!  of  February  2d,  1851,  “after  nearly  a 
year’s  exertion,”  Dr.  Barth  entered 
Kano. 

Ibe  high  ex|>ectation8  our  traveler  had 
formed  of  this  city,  so  famed  as  the  great 
'  emporium  of  Centr.al  Negroland,  do  not 
seem  to  have  liecn  disaj^inted.  Kano 
'  is  a  remarkably  large  and  flourishing  town, 

1  “  a  little  world  in  itself,  so  different  in 
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external  form  from  all  that  is  seen  in 
European  towTis,  yet  so  similar  in  its  ex¬ 
ternal  principle.” 

“  Here  a  row  of  shops,  filled  with  articles  of  j 
native  and  foreign  pr^uce,  with  buyers  and 
sellers  in  every  variety  of  figure,  complexion, 
and  dress,  yet  all  intent  upon  their  little  gains, 
endeavoring  to  cheat  each  other ;  there  a 
large  shed  like  a  hurdle,  full  of  half-naked,  half-  ! 
starved  slaves,  tom  from  their  native  homes,  i 
arrayed  like  rows  of  cattle,  and  staring  desper¬ 
ately  upon  the  buyers,  anxiously  watching  into 
whose  hands  it  should  be  their  destiny  to  fall. 
In  another  part  were  all  the  necessaries  of  life, 
the  wealthy  buying  the  more  palatable  things 
for  his  table,  the  poor  stopping  and  looking 
greedily  upon  a  handful  of  grain.  Here  a  rich 
governor,  in  silk  and  gaudy  clothes,  mounted 
upon  a  spirited  and  richly-caparisoned  horse,  I 
and  followed  by  a  host  of  idle  and  insolent  | 
slaves ;  there  a  poor  blind  man  groping  his  way 
through  the  multitude,  and  fearing  at  every  step 
to  be  trodden  down.  Here  a  yard  neatly 
fenced  with  reeds,  and  a  clean  snug-looking 
cottage,  the  clay  walls  nicely  polished,  a  shutter 
of  reeds  placea  against  the  low  well  rounded 
door,  a  cool  shade  for  the  daily  household  work, 
a  fine  spreading  alleluba  tree  affording  shade 
during  the  hottest  hours  of  the  day,  or  a 
beautiful  genda  or  papaya  unfolding  its  large 
feather-like  leaves,  or  the  tall  date-tree  waving 
over  the  whole ;  the  matron,  in  a  clean  black 
cotton  gown  wound  round  her  waist,  her  hair  j 
neatly  dressed,  busy  preparing  the  meal  for  her  | 
absent  husband,  or  spinning  cotton,  at  the  same  ! 
time  urging  her  female  sUves  to  pound  the  I 
com ;  the  children  naked  and  merry,  playing  . 
about  in  the  sand,  or  chasing  a  stub^m  goat ; 
earthenware  pots  and  wooden  bowls,  all  cleanly 
washed,  stanmng  in  order.  Further  on,  a  dash¬ 
ing  Cyprian,  homeless,  childless,  but  affecting 
merriment,  gaudily  ornamented  with  numerous 
strings  of  b«uls  round  her  neck,  her  hair  bound 
with  a  diadem ;  near  her  a  diseased  wretch, 
covered  with  ulcers  or  with  elephantiasis.” 

All  the  people,  too,  seemed  to  be  em¬ 
ployed. 

“  Now  a  busy  ‘  marina,’  (an  open  terrace  of 
clay,  with  a  number  of  dyeing  pots,)  and  the 
|»eople  busily  engaged  in  the  various  processes 
of  their  handicraft  Further  on  a  blacksmith, 
busy  with  his  mde  tools  making  a  dagger  which 
will  surprise  by  the  sharpness  of  its  blade  those 
who  feel  dispo^  to  laugh  at  the  workman’s  in¬ 
strument  ;  in  another  place  are  men  and  women 
making  use  of  an  ill-frequented  thoroughfare  to 
liang  up  along  the  fences  their  cotton  thread  for 
weaving.  Here  is  a  caravan  arrived  from 
Genja  with  the  desired  kola-nut,  chewed  by  all 
who  have  ‘  ten  kurdi’  to  spare  fi^m  their  neces¬ 
sary  wants ;  or  a  caravan  laden  with  natron, 
starting  for  Nupe,  or  a  troop  of  .\’sbcnawa 
going  off  with  their  salt  for  the  neighboring 


towns,  or  some  Arabs  leading  their  camels,  hea¬ 
vily  laden  with  the  luxuries  of  the  nortfe  and 
east ;  and  there  a  troop  of  gaudy,  warlike-look¬ 
ing  horsemen  galloping  towards  the  palace  of 
the  governor,  to  bring  him  the  news  of  a  new 
inroad  of  Serki  Ibram.  Everywhere  human 
life  in  its  varied  forms,  the  most  cheerful  and 
the  most  gloomy,  seemed  closely  mixed  to¬ 
gether  ;  every  variety  of  national  form  and 
complexion — the  olive-colored  Arab,  the  dark 
Kanuri  with  his  wide  nostrils,  the  small-fea- 
tured,  light,  and  slender  Ba-Fellanchi,  tlie  broad¬ 
faced  Mandingo,  the  stout,  large-boned,  and 
masculine-looking  Niipe  female,  the  well-pro¬ 
portioned  and  comely  Ba-Haushe  woman.” 

The  general  jirofession  of  the  people  is 
Mohammedanism,  “  nevertheless,  even  at 
the  present  day,  there  is  a  great  d<‘al  of 
Paganism  cherished,  and  really  Pagan 
performed  in  the  province  of  Kano,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  Katsena.”  Captain 
Clapperton  estimated  the  population  at 
between  30,000  and  40,000 :  Dr.  Barth  at 
about  30,000 ;  this,  however,  only  includes 
:  the  stationary  population,  for  during  the 
I  most  busy  time  of  the  year — from  January 
j  to  April — the  influx  of  strangers  is  so 
,  great,  that  the  whole  number  of  residents 
i  may  be  fixed  as  high  as  50,000.  The 
commerce  of  such  a  jilace  must  of  course 
be  considerable,  and  Dr.  Barth  has  given 
us  very  full  details  respecting  it.  The 
principal  article  is  the  cotton  cloth  which 
IS  woven  and  dyed  there,  and  of  which 
there  are  several  varieties,  some  mixed 
with  silk.  They  manufacture  also  silk 
goods,  obtjuning  the  silk  from  a  species 
of  silkw’orm  which  lives  on  the  tamarind 
tree  ;  their  leather  work,  too,  is  excellent, 
and  shoes,  sandals,  and  fiouches  of  re¬ 
markably  neat  workmanship  are  largely 
exported.  Their  chief  im|)ort8  are  “  the 
kola-nut,  which  has  become  to  them  as 
necessary  as  tea  and  coffee  are  to  us,”  and 
slaves.  The  number  of  these  annually 
imported  Dr.  Barth  finds  it  ilifticult  to 
estimate ;  he,  however,  calculates  the 
number  exported  at  more  than  5000,  but 
a  considerably  larger  number  must  be 
imjwrted,  as  the  supply  for  the  domestic 
use  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  and 
those  of  the  adjoining  districts  is  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  estimate.  N  atron,  salt,  and 
European  produce  of  various  kinds,  also 
I  find  a  ready  mart  at  Kano ;  but  “it  is  re- 
I  markable  that  so  little  English  merchan¬ 
dise  is  seen  in  this  great  emporium  of  Ke- 
groland,  calico  and  muslins  Inung  almost 
the  only  English  articles.”  The  precious 
I  metals  appear  remarkably  scarce  here,  for 
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althoufifh  gold  is  considered  as  the  gene¬ 
ral  standard  of  value,  it  is  not  used  as  a 
currency,  but  shells,  (kurdi,)  and  the  kind 
of  narrow  cloth  termed  “  tukerdi,”  supply 
the  place  of  a  coinage.  The  whole  pro¬ 
vince  Dr.  Barth  believes  to  contain  more 
than  half  a  million  of  inhabitants,  about 
half  of  which  are  slaves ;  and  the  rule  of 
the  governor,  and  a  kind  of  council  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him,  is,  on  the  whole,  not  op¬ 
pressive,  although,  as  among  more  civil¬ 
ized  communities,  heavy  taxation  is  not 
forgotten. 

After  rather  more  than  a  month’s  resi¬ 
dence,  Dr.  Barth  quitted  Kano  for 
Kukawa,  and  proceeded  along  the  fron¬ 
tier  country,  not  without  fear  of  the 
strong  thieves  that  infested  the  border 
districts,  passing  first  along  an  immense 
level  tract  of  country,  and  then  entering 
a  more  fertile  region,  where  the  villages 
e,\hibited  “  each  a  cheerful  jucture  of  a 
wealthy  and  industrious  little  community,” 
until  he  entered  “  liornu  Proper.”  It  was 
hero  Dr.  Barth  heard  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Richardson,  whom,  within  a  week  or  two, 
he  had  expected  to  meet  again.  lie  now 
went  on  to  Ngurutuwa,  where  his  fellow- 
traveler  died,  to  visit  his  grave,  which 
was  beneath  a  fig-tree,  and  well  protected 
with  thorn  bushes,  for  the  story  of  the 
white  man’s  untimely  end  had  awakened 
the  sympathies  of  the  kind-hearted  people, 
and  they  did  him  all  honor  in  his  burial. 
Keepina  on  through  a  country,  partly 
cultivated  and  partly  covered  with  thick 
underwood,  which  was  full  of  locusts,  “  the 
great  Komailugu  of  Bornu,”  here  a  fine 
expanse  of  water,  came  in  sight,  and  here 
numerous  footprints  of  the  elephant  were 
seen.  In  the  midst  of  a  wild  country, 
along  which  Dr.  Barth,  attended  only  by 
his  two  young  servants,  passed,  they  fell 
in  soon  after  with  a  company  of  wander¬ 
ing  herdsmen,  who  seemed  to  be  living  in 
Arcadian  simplicity  and  comfort,  and  who 
bade  the  wanderers  a  hearty  welcome, 
bringing  them  immense  bowls  of  milk, 
and  “  a  little  fresh  butter,  as  cleanly  pre¬ 
pared  as  in  any  English  or  Swiss  d^ry.” 
These  herdsmen  are  of  the  Follata  tribe, 
but  allowed  to  pa.sture  their  flocks  in  the 
midst  of  a  hostile  race,  without  even  pay¬ 
ing  any  tribute  to  the  sheik.  These  hos¬ 
pitable  people  assisted  the  travelers  to 
ford  the  Komadugu,  which  was  but  three 
feet  deep  where  they  crossed,  although 
much  deeper  on  both  sides  ;  nor  would 
they  leave  until  they  had  conducted  them 


through  the  dense  covert  of  underw  ood 
which  bordered  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
river.  The  general  kindness  of  the  peo- 

f»le  is  indeed  remarkable.  Thus,  Dr. 
iarth  having  bargained  soon  after  with  a 
man  to  water  his  horses,  the  wife,  who 
stood  by,  remonstrated  with  him  for  driv¬ 
ing  so  hard  a  bargain  with  a  stranger,  and 
then,  as  though  compassionating  his 
friendless  condition,  she  brought  food  and 
milk  to  the  white  man.  It  is  impossible 
to  read  the  many  traits  of  kindness  which 
Dr.  Barth  has  recorded  of  these  simple 
tribes,  or  his  description  of  their  intelli¬ 
gence,  their  industry,  their  domestic 
habits,  without  earnestly  desiring  that 
they  may  be  speedily  brought  within  the 
sphere  of  European  civilization,  and  be¬ 
neath  the  influences  of  the  Gospel. 

Arriving  at  Kukaw'a,  Dr.  Barth  met 
with  a  courteous  reception  from  the  au¬ 
thorities,  and  was,  after  some  delay,  put 
in  posseasion  of  Mr.  Richardson’s  papers 
and  journals,  together  with  the  greater 
portion  of  his  effects.  The  Sheik  Omar, 
a  veritable  “  black  prince,”  of  mild  and  in¬ 
dolent  habits,  was  ruler  only  in  name ;  the 
real  power  being  in  the  hands  of  his 
Vizier,  el  Haj  Beshir,  an  intelligent  man, 
who  in  1843  had  gone  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  like  a  devout  follower  of  the 
Prophet,  whose  precepts  respecting  wine, 
and  whose  license  as  to  his  harem,  he 
duly  observed.  This  latter  “  institution” 
was  on  a  royal  scale,  consi.sting  of  between 
three  and  rour  hundred  beauties  of  the 
different  tribes,  not  only  of  Negroland, 
but  of  more  northern  climes — a  real  live 
Circassian,  as  he  exultingly  told  Dr.  Barth, 
even  having  a  place  among  them.  Indeed 
this  har^un,  as  Dr.  Barth  humorously  re¬ 
marks,  seemed  to  have  been  formed  on 
scientific  principles,  and  to  have  been  “  a 
sort  of  ethnological  museum.”  As  Oriental 
in  his  career  as  in  his  tastes,  poor  el  Iliij 
Beshir,  after  having  been  the  Skeik’s 
right-hand  many  years,  and  been  often  in 
consequence  exposed  to  assassination, 
was  put  to  death  in  1853,  leaving  a  most 
patriarchal  family  of.  seventy-three  sons, 
and  daughters  without  number. 

With  this  intelligent,  and  on  the  whole 
upright.  Vizier,  Dr.  Barth  had  many  con¬ 
versations  on  the  im|)ortance  of  extending 
the  commerce  of  Bomu,  and  of  suppress¬ 
ing  the  slave-trade.  In  the  former  he 
fully  acquiesced,  but  his  indolence  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  adopting  vigorous 
measures  ;  and  he  also  acknowledged  the 
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great  misery  connected  with  the  slave- 
trade,  remarking,  that  on  his  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca,  in  the  niountaitious  region  be¬ 
tween  Fezzan  and  Ben  Ghazi,  he  had  lost 
through  the  extreme  cold  forty  of  his 
slaves  in  one  night.  Strangely  enough, 
although  acknowledging  the  great  cruelty 
of  the  slave-trade,  “  it  was  difficult  to 
make  him  sensible  of  the  horrors  of  slave¬ 
hunting.”  He  expressed  himself  desirous 
to  enter  into  commercial  relations  with 
England,  but  wished  the  sale  of  two  things 
to  be  prohibited — spirituous  liquors  and 
Bibles.  As  he  did  not  object  to  Bibles 
being  brought  into  the  country,  or  even 
given  as  presents,  the  prohibition  of  their 
sale  is  curious. 

l^ing  comfortably  established  with  Mr. 
Gverweg  in  a  clay  dwelling,  consisting  of 
several  small  but  neatly-made  rooms, 
together  with  yards  and  thatchexl  huts, 
the  whole  bearing  the  designation  of  “  the 
English  house,”  Dr.  Barth  set  out  to  make 
a  general  survey  of  the  town,  which  is 
very  inferior  in  population,  and  in  com¬ 
merce  and  its  consequent  luxuries,  to 
Kano.  But  the  Lake  Tsad  was  the  great 
attraction,  and  under  the  care  of  an 
escort  provided  by  the  Vizier  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  thither.  As  it  was  then  the  dry 
season,  the  large  tracts  usually  covered 
with  water  were  now  tine  grassy  plains. 
Passing  over  these, 

“After  little  more  than  half-an-hour’s  ride  we 
reached  swampy  ground,  and  thus  came  to  the 
margin  of  a  fine  open  sheet  of  water,  encom¬ 
passed  with  papjras  and  tall  reeds,  of  from  ten 
to  fourteen  fwt  in  height,  of  two  different  kinds, 
the  one  called  ‘mele,’  and  the  other  ‘here,’  or 
*l»ei4.’  The  thicket  was  interwoven  by  a 
climbing  plant  with  yellow  fiowers,  while  on 
the  surface  was  a  floating  plant,  called  very 
facetiously  by  the  natives,  ‘  fanna-hilla-dagu,’ 
(the  homeless  fanna.)  This  creek  was  called 
‘Ngiruwa.’” 

Passing  through  deep  water  full  of 


grass,  they  soon  reached  another  creek, 
and  here  caught  sight  of  two  small  boats 
belonging  to  the  pirates  of  the  Tsad, 
**  small  flat  boats,  made  of  the  light  and 
narrow  wood  of  the  ‘  fego,’  about  twelve 
feet  long,  and  managed  by  two  men 
each,”  They  proceeded  onward,  startling 
large  herds  of  the  “  kelara” — a  peculiar 
kind  of  antelope,  very  fond  of  water ;  and 
in  their  progress  they  became  immersed 
so  deeply,  “that  we  might  have  drank 
with  our  mouth  by  stooping  down  a  little, 
though  on  horseback,”  The  draught, 
however,  was  not  tempting,  for  “  the 
water  is  exceedingly  warm,  and  full  of 
vegetable  m.atter.  It  is  perfectly  fresh, 
as  fresh  as  water  can  be.  It  seems  to 
have  been  merely  from  prejudice  that 
people  in  Euro|>e  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  this  Central  African  basin 
must  either  have  an  outlet,  or  must  be 
salt ;  for  I  can  positively  assert  that  it  has 
no  outlet,  an<l  that  its  water  is  perfectly 
fresh,”  The  view  which  Dr,  Barth  gives 
us  here  of  the  open  water  of  the  Tsad  is 
very  suggestive,  A  huge  inland  sea, 
spreailing  out  its  placid  waters,  the  banks 
fringed  with  gigantic  reeds  sheltering  the 
hippopotami,  and  light  barks  floating 
across,  one  with  its  gleaming  white  sail, 
in  the  far  distance.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  islands  on  the  lake  build  tolerably 
large  boats,  mostly  twenty  feet  long, 
though  narrow  ;  while  one  which  accom¬ 
panied  Mr.  Dverweg  on  his  voyage  there, 
was  almost  fitly  feet  long,  although  but 
six  and  a  half  wiilo.  Dr.  Barth  finally 
remarks ;  “  I  invariably  understood  from 
all  the  ])eople  with  whom  I  spoke  about 
this  interesting  lake,  that  the  open  water, 
with  its  islands  of  elevated  sandy  downs, 
stretches  from  the  mouth  of  the  Shary 
towards  the  western  shore,  and  that  all 
the  rest  of  the  lake  consists  of  swampy 
meadow  lands,  occasionally  inundated.” 

[OOHCLUUKD  IH  NKXT  NUMBBB.] 


A  DRINKING  CUP. 


[The  foIlowiDg  gem  is  from  the  pen  of  Richard  Henry  Stoddard:] 


The  sky  is  a  drinking-cup. 

That  was  overturned  of  old. 
And  it  pours  in  the  eyes  of  men 
Its  wine  of  airy  gold  I 


We  drink  that  wine  all  day, 

Till  the  last  drop  is  di-ained  up, 
And  are  lighted  off  to  bed 
By  the  jewels  in  the  cup  I 


I 
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From  th«  London  Quarterly. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  NATURAL  THEOLOGY.* 


Tub  author  of  this  treatise  was  the  sue- 1 
cessful  competitor  for  the  Burnett  Prize 
at  the  last  distribution.  In  perusing  his 
able  and  elaborate  volumes  on  Christian 
Theism,  we  more  than  once  felt  a  strong 
desire  that  the  gifted  writer  would  con¬ 
dense  his  argument  into  a  more  compact 
and  positive  form,  and  embody  it  in  a 
cheap  and  portable  manual  for  the  benefit 
of  junior  theological  students.  That  de¬ 
sire  is  partly  realized  in  the  volume  now 
before  us.  W e  say,  partly  realized ;  for 
we  confess  that  we  had  desiderated  some¬ 
thing  more  elementary  and  jiopular.  Ad¬ 
vanced  scholars  will  betake  themselves  to 
the  larger  work.  Wo  hope  that  begin¬ 
ners  may  not  be  repelled  and  discouraged 
by  the  forest  of  scholastic  technicalities 
which  bristle  in  the  pages  of  these  Princi- 
jrdes.  As  for  ourselves,  we  have  no  objec- 
ton  to  axioms,  propositions,  scholia,  corol¬ 
laries,  antinomies,  and  the  like ;  they  are 
the  favorite  forms  of  severe  thinkers  and 
exact  reasoners.  Still  such  a  method  is 
apt  to  overstrain  the  attention,  and  over¬ 
tax  the  patience,  of  the  uninitiated.  It  is 
due,  however,  to  Mr.  Thompson  to  say, 
that  it  is  not  for  this  class  of  readers  ex¬ 
clusively,  or  mainly,  that  he  has  written ; 
but  rather  for  eaniest  inquirers  of  all 
grades  who  are  anxious  to  verify  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  reason  which  underlie  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  Natural  Theology,  and  which  give 
firmness  and  consistency  to  our  belief  in 
the  being  and  attributes  of  God. 

“  It  is  designed  to  show,”  says  Mr. 
Thompson,  “  that  man’s  knowledge  of 
(iod  is  as  natural  and  fundamental  as  his 
knowledge  of  other  men  and  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  world ;  that  it  is  of  the  same  cha¬ 
racter,  and  rests  on  a  like  foundation  ;  that 
it  is  gained  by  means  of  the  same  fiiculties, 
and  in  similar  spontaneous  application  of 
these  faculties ;  and,  consequently,  that  it  | 
has  equal  claims  to  be  received  as  valid 
and  unquestionable.” — Page  3. 

It  is  assumed,  in  this  quotation,  that 


•  Principles  of  Natural  Theoloyy.  By  Robert  A. 
Tboinpaon,  M.A.  London;  Rivingtons.  1857. 


God  may  be  known  by  man.  Such  a  de¬ 
liverance  at  once  separates  the  author 
alike  from  the  school  of  those  who  hold 
that  the  Infinite  is  unrelated,  and  can  not 
therefore  be  known  by  the  finite;  and  from 
the  school  of  those  who  hold  that  the  In¬ 
finite  is  necessarily  related,  and  therefore 
forms  part  of  the  finite.  lie  does  not 
adopt  the  creed  either  of  Sir  W.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  or  of  M.  Cousin.  Mr.  Thompson’s 
theory  is,  indeed,  somewhat  peculiar.  He 
distinguishes  between  a  cognition  of  the 
being  and  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  a 
thing.  “  Thus  we  may  say  of  finite  things, 
that  we  have  a  cognition  of  their  exist¬ 
ence  lM?yond  the  reach  of  our  knowledge, 
besides  a  knowledge  of  their  properties 
and  distinctive  nature.”  He  regards  this 
distinction  as  of  great  importance  to  his 
method  of  inquiry ;  and  thinks  that  “  it 
will  go  far  towards  the  solution  of  a  very 
notable  controversy  in  modern  philosophy 
— that  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Infinite.” 

The  celebrated  argument  from  P’inal 
Causes  is  ex.amined  by  Mr.  Thompson  in 
a  thoroughly  philosophical  spirit ;  and  is 
guarded  :igainst  its  reckless  depredators 
on  the  one  hand,  and  against  its  undiscrim¬ 
inating  .advocates  on  the  other.  While 
the  unity  of  design  and  the  special  a«lapt- 
ations  of  nature  m.anife8t  the  agency  of  a 
Mind  which  is  recognized  by  man  on  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  ground  and  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  he  recognizes  every  in¬ 
telligence  beyond  himself^  .and  while  such 
indications  of  mind  etfectually  annihilate 
Materialism,  they  do  not,  in  themselves, 
establish  the  whole  doctrine  of  Theism, 
the  existence  of  a  supreme  Creator.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  supplement  this  argu¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Thompson  enters  into  a  very 
rigorous  and  profound  analysis  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  all  knowledge,  and  shows  th<at 
those  conditions  run  into  contradiction  on 
their  limits,  unless  we  assume  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  Being,  eternal  beyond  duration, 
infinite  beyond  extension,  unknown  in  his 
etenial  and  infinite  nature,  but  known  as 
the  Author  of  all  the  limitations  of  the 
finite.  Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  ex- 
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hibit  in  detail  the  original  and  ingenious 

t)roce8.se8  of  thought  by  which  this  valua 
)le  result  is  worked  out ;  but  verily  the 
shallowness,  the  impotence,  and  absurdity 
of  atheism  were  never  more  signally  or 
remorselessly  exposed,  than  in  the  chapter 
containing  a  discussion  on  “  Antinomies.” 
By  the  solution  of  the  “  Antinomies  ”  it 
is  shown  that  the  universe  is  limited  in  di¬ 
versity,  in  time,  in  space,  and  in  casual 
dependence,  by  a  Being  who  himself  is 
One,  Eternal,  Infinite,  and  unchangeable. 
One  example  may  sufBce  for  illustration : 

“  First  Axtixomt.  —  A  self-existent 
universe  can  neither  be  finite  nor  infinite 
in  its  diversities. 

“Thesis. — It  can  not  be  finite,  since 
there  can  be  no  cause  of  its  limitation  to 
any  definite  number  of  diversities,  or  of 
multiplicities,  rather  than  to  any  other. 

“  Antithesis. — It  can  not  be  infinite  ; 
because  an  infinite  number  is  imjiossible 
and  absurd. 

“  Solution. — ^The  universe  is  finite,  and 
one  Being,  not  conditioned  in  diversity,  is 
the  Author  of  the  limitations  of  its  diver¬ 
sities.” 

In  the  progress  of  his  demonstration 
Mr.  Thompson  has  proved  that  there  is 
mind  discoverable  in  universal  nature,  by 
precisely  the  same  means,  and  precisely 
in  the  same  way,  as  the  mind  of  man  is 
discoverable  in  the  works  of  man.  lie 
has  farther  shown  that  the  mind  discover- 
.able  in  universal  nature  is  not  merely  that 
of  a  great  Architect,  but  also  and  preemi¬ 
nently  that  of  a  Supreme  Creator,  possess¬ 
ing  the  attributes  of  Unity,  Eternity,  In¬ 
finity,  and  Immutability ;  and,  in  proceed¬ 
ing  to  examine  how  far  the  Supreme  Cre¬ 


ator  may  be  known,  Mr.  Thompson  com- 
p.are8  the  principles  and  processes  of  the 
mind  of  man  in  the  attainment  of  its  the¬ 
ological  and  other  knowledges ;  and  traces 
an  exact  parallelism  as  to  their  origin, 
character,  and  limits.  It  is  a  common  and 
mischievous  misconception  to  suppose  that 
our  knowledge  of  matter  is  more  intimate 
and  certain  than  that  of  mind  ;  and  that 
our  knowledge  of  hiim.an  minds  is  more 
intim.ate  and  certain  than  that  of  the 
mind  of  God.  To  expose  and  dissipate 
this  misconception  is  the  drift  of  the  par¬ 
allelism  of  knowledges.  There  is  no  part 
of  the  discussion  which  evinces  more 
clearly  the  extensive  research,  the  dialect¬ 
ical  acumen,  the  nhilosophical  power,  and 
the  scholarlike  docility  of  the  excellent 
author,  than  the  elucidation  of  his  paral¬ 
lels  ;  and,  although  we  can  not  subscribe 
to  all  the  details  of  his  reasoning,  we  do 
most  heartily  concur  with  him  wdien  he 
says:  “  It  follows  from  these  panallels,  that 
our  knowledge  of  God  is  not  dependent 
upon  proof ;  but  is  given  us  by  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  our  being,  in  the  facts  of  n.ature 
and  in  the  principles  and  conditions  of  our 
intellectual  life.  It  is,  therefore,  rightly 
held  by  men,  who  can  give  no  account  of 
it.  Like  our  other  intuitions,  it  m.ay  be 
verified  by  reflection,  but  is  not  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  verification ;  and  can  not  be 
doubted  without  the  suicide  of  reason  .'” — 
Page  97. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  sketch  the 
structure  and  scope  of  a  substantial  book 
on  a  momentous  subject ;  and  we  con¬ 
gratulate  theological  thinkers  on  being 
able,  at  such  a  trifling  expense,  to  add  such 
a  valuable  contribution  to  their  libraries. 


WINTER. 


[Trk  followiDg  lines,  by  the  agency  and  power  of  a  figure,  invest  inanimate  nature  with  all  the  poetry 
of  hfe ;] 


Lo  Winter  comes,  and  all  his  heralds  blow 
Their  gusty  trumpets,  and  his  tents  of  snow 
Usurp  the  fields  fii^in  whence  sad  Autumn  flies — 
Autumn,  that  finds  a  southern  clime  or  dies. 
The  streams  are  dumb  with  woe — the  forest 
grieves, 


Wailing  the  loss  of  all  its  summer  leaves ; 

As  some  fond  Rachel  on  her  childless  breast 
Clasps  her  thin  hands  where  onoe  her  young 
were  prest ; 

Then  flings  her  empty  arms  into  the  air. 

And  swelb  the  gale  with  her  convulsed  despair. 
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PORTRAIT  EMBELLISHMENTS. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES.' 


As  a  fitting  and  appropriate  beginning 
of  the  volumes  for  the  new  year,  we  have 
assembled  a  constellation  of  literary  cele¬ 
brities  to  head  the  procession  and  load  the 
van  in  the  long  train  of  choice  articles 
which  we  propose  to  enlist  from  foreign 
sources,  ana  direct  their  march  each  month 
to  the  homes  and  families  of  all  our  pa¬ 
trons  and  friends.  We  hope  the  head  of 
each  monthly  battalion  will  reach  its  des¬ 
tination  promptly,  and  meet  with  a  wel¬ 
come  reception.  But  figure  aside,  we 
hope  our  readers  will  be  more  than  pleased 
with  the  unusually  beautiful  plate,  present¬ 
ing  in  one  Jissembled  group  the  faces  and 
portraits,  life-like  and  accurate  we  believe, 
of  so  many  personages  well  known  to  fame 
for  their  talents  and  attainments  in  the 
literary  and  scientific  world.  It  has  been 
done  without  much  regard,  to  cost,  to 
keep  this  work  warm  in  the  affections  of 
all  its  friends  and  patrons.  Our  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  year  1858  are  such  as  we 
hope  will  prove  abundantly  satisfactorjr. 
We  place  in  their  proper  order  biographi¬ 
cal  sketches  of  the  persons  on  the  plates. 


SiK  Waltkb  Scott. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  had  a  pedigree,  his 
sense  of  which  affected  m.aterially  both 
the  spirit  of  his  writings  and  the  events  of 
his  life.  From  the  great  border  family, 
now  represented  by  the  dukes  of  Buecleucn, 
there  c.ame  in  the  fourteenth  century,  as 
an  offshoot,  the  family  of  Harden,  the 
heads  of  which  are  barons  of  Polwarth. 
The  poet’s  great  grandfather  w’as  a  young¬ 
er  B»>n  ofScott  of  ftarden  ;  his  grandfather, 

Koriy  provided  for,  became  a  farmer  in 
ixburghshlre ;  and  his  father,  Walter 
Scott,  was  a  writer  to  the  signet  or  attor¬ 
ney  in  Edinburgh,  and  married  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  medical  professor  in  the  university. 
Walter,  the  fourth  child  of  this  couple, 
was  bom  in  the  Old  Town  of  Edinburgh, 
on  the  1.5th  of  August,  1771.  lie  was  a 
sickly  infant,  and  became  incurably  lame 
VOL.  XLllL— NO.  I. 


in  his  second  year ;  and,  after  this,  till  be 
was  about  eight  years  of  age,  his  child¬ 
hood  was  principally  spent  at  his  grand¬ 
father’s  farm-house  of  Sandj'knowe,  where 
he  became  lovingly  familiar  with  the 
scenery  and  traditions  and  ballads  of  the 
border.  In  this  stage  he  was  fond  of 
reading ;  but,  on  being  placed  at  the  High 
School  of  Edinburgh,  towards  the  end 
of  1779,  he  failed  to  distinguish  himself  in 
the  regular  studies  of  the  class.  He  was, 
however,  eminent  for  his  historical  and 
miscellaneous  knowledge,  for  his  skill  in 
story- telling,  and  for  his  personal  courage. 
In  his  twelth  year  his  love  of  ballad-poetry 
was  ineradicably  established,  by  the  de¬ 
light  with  w'hich  he  perused  Percy’s  “  Re- 
liques.”  In  the  winter  of  1783  he  entered 
the  university  of  his  native  city,  attending 
only  one  session,  with  little  or  no  apparent 
profit.  He  never  understood  Greek  be¬ 
yond  the  elements,  and  had  but  a  loose 
scholarship  in  Latin;  and  the  acquaintance, 
which  he  obtained  in  early  manhood,  with 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  German,  was 
very  suiierficial.  In  M.ay,  1786,  when  he 
was  nearly  fifteen  years  old,  he  was  arti¬ 
cled  to  his  father,  and  attended  regularly 
in  chambers  for  about  four  years.  For 
literary  avocations  he  was  making,  unde¬ 
signed  ly,  full  preparation,  by  devouring 
romances,  novels,  histories,  and  old  plays 
while  he  continued  to  distinguish  himset. 
by  telling  and  inventing  stories.  His  fa¬ 
ther’s  intention,  as  well  as  his  own,  was, 
that  he  should  come  to  the  bar  ;  and  his 
attendance  in  the  debating-club,  called  the 
Speculative  Society,  was  one  of  his  steps 
or  training,  while'  it  gave  occasion  for  his 
writing  of  essays,  exhibiting  his  turn  for 
antiquarian  and  poetical  studies.  In  1792 
he  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Faculty  of  Advocates.  In  1796  he 
published  translations,  in  verse,  of  Bur¬ 
ger’s  German  ballads,  Lenora,  and  the 
Wild  Huntsman ;  and  he  contributed  to 
Lewis’s  Tales  of  Wonder.  In  1798  ap¬ 
peared  his  translation  of  Goethe’s  prose 
drama,  “Goetz  Von  Berlichingen and 
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in  1799  he  wrote,  and  made  known  to  his 
friends,  the  earliest  of  his  considerable  ef¬ 
forts  in  original  poetry,  the  ballads  of 
“  Glenfinlas,”  “  The  Eve  of  St.  John,”  and 
“  The  Grey  Brother.”  Still  he  had  gained 
no  high  literary  reputation ;  nor  was  lite¬ 
rary  composition  more  than  an  occasional 
employment  for  him.  He  paid  an  average 
amount  of  attention  to  his  profession,  and 
was  desirous  to  secure  an  independent 
livelihood  from  some  source  other  than 
literature.  In  the  end  of  1797  he  married 
Miss  Carpenter,  the  daughter  of  a  French 
emigrant,  w’hose  small  fortune  added  some¬ 
thing  to  his  income :  his  father’s  death 
next  gave  him  a  moderate  patrimony : 
and,  in  1799,  the  patronage  of  the  Duke 
of  Bucoleuch  and  Lord  Melville,  to  whose 
litics  he  steadily  and  warmly  adhered, 
stowed  on  him  the  sheriffship  of  Sel¬ 
kirkshire,  an  easy  offi<'«,  with  a  salary  of 
three  hundred  pounds.  In  the  same  year, 
Ws  poetical  taste,  both  in  rhyme  and  in 
diction,  (if  not  in  more  important  mat¬ 
ters,)  received  a  new  impulse  and  direc¬ 
tion  from  hearing  unpublished  poems  of 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  especially 
“  Christabel.”  Now,  likewise,  easy  in 
circumstances  and  occupying  a  good  po¬ 
sition  in  society,  Scott  was  sufficiently  in- 
de|>endent  of  professional  labor  to  devote 
himself  more  and  more  to  less  uncongenial 
pursuits ;  and  he  gradually  made  author¬ 
ship  the  main  business  of  his  life.  The 
briuiant  period  of  Scott’s  literary  career 
extends  from  1802,  when  he  w-as  in  his 
thirty-first  year,  to  1826,  w^hen  he  was  in 
his  fifty-fourth.  In  the  first  of  those  years 
he  published  the  first  and  second  volumes, 
and  in  the  next  year  the  third  volume,  of 
“  The  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border.” 
This  publication  gave  him  at  once  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  reputation.  The  old  ballads 
were  excellently  edited ;  the  annotations 
showed  great  sagacity,  good  sense,  and 
various  knowledge ;  and  there  was  unde¬ 
niable  promise  in  the  few  ballads  of  his 
own  that  were  inserted  in  the  collection. 
In  1802,  likewise,  he  had  begun  to  write 
what  he  called,  in  a  letter  to  I^is,  ^  a  kind 
.of  romance  of  border-chivalry,  in  a  light- 
horseman  sort  of  stanza.”  This  piece,  in- 
senriblj  swelling  in  dimensions,  soon  be¬ 
came  too  bulky  for  the  “  Minstrelsy,”  and 
was  reserved  to  be  the  foundation-stone  of 
Scott’s  celebrity  as  an  original  poet.  It 
was  circulated  among  his  friends,  and 
warmly  approved  by  Jeffrey,  Words¬ 
worth,  and  ■ethers ;  while  the  author  was 


editing  the  ancient  romance  of  “  Sir  Tris- 
trem.”  It  appeared  at  length,  in  1806, 
under  the  title  of  “  The  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel.”  Its  success  w'as  immediate 
and  unexampled.  Surprise,  doubtless, 
aided  the  result :  the  poem  appeared  when 
genuine  poetry  had  long  been  unheard  by 
the  public,  unless  in  the  earliest  volumes 
of  Crabbe  and  Campbell ;  and  it  was  also 
the  first  vigorous  poetical  narrative  that 
had  been  produced  in  England  for  more 
tlian  a  century.  But,  furuier,  it  was  the 
earliest  poem  which  w'as  inspired  by  the 
animation  and  eagerness  of  the  age  that 
gave  it  birth.  The  “  Lay  ”  w'as  not,  any 
more  than  its  successors,  the  effort  of  a 
poet  aimmg  at  the  highest  effects  of  his 
art:  but  it  was  a  work  of  great  genius 
and  originality  ;  and,  if  inferior  to  some 
of  Scott’s  later  poems  in  mechanism,  and 
less  rich  in  strikingly  poetical  passages,  it 
was  more  faithful  than  any  of  them  to  his 
design,  of  reconstructing  the  chivalrous 
romance  in  a  shape  accommodating  to 
modern  syinjiathies.  “Marmion,”  con¬ 
taining,  in  its  description  of  the  battle,  one 
of  the  most  spirited  passages  in  the  whole 
range  of  our  poetry,  appeared  in  1808  ; 
the  beautiful  metrical  romance  of  “  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake”  in  1810;  in  1811 
came  the  “  Vision  of  Don  Roderick,”  in¬ 
dicating  a  decrease  of  strength,  which 
showed  itself  next  year  also  in  “  Ilokeby 
in  1816  w'as  published  “The  Lord  of  the 
Isles ;”  and  the  list  of  the  metrical  ro¬ 
mances  closes  writh  “  The  Bridal  of  Trier- 
main,”  and  “  Harold  the  Dauntless,”  pub¬ 
lished  respectively  in  1813  and  1817,  and 
both  of  them  anonymously.  In  the  course 
of  this  period,  aho,  the  poet  edited  the 
works  of  Dryden  and  Swift,  contributed 
for  a  time  to  the  Edvnh\irgh  Review,  and 
in  1808  assisted  zealously  in  establishing 
its  formidable  rival,  the  Qtiarterly.  He 
wrote  also  biographical  and  criticid  pre¬ 
faces,  and  performed  much  of  other  mis¬ 
cellaneous  labor.  To  such  work  he  was 
led  by  those  commercial  engagements 
which  he  now  formed,  and  which  exer¬ 
cised  in  the  end  so  disastrous  an  influence 
on  his  fortune.  His  school-fellow,  James 
Ballantyne,  having  been  the  editor  and 
printer  of  a  newspaper  in  Roxburghshire, 
was  assisted  by  Scott  in  setting  up  a 
printing-house  m  Edinburgh;  and  the 

Eoet,  after  having  lent  money  to  the  firm, 
ecame  really  a  partner  of  it  in  1806.  Not 
long  afterwards,  his  connection  with  trade 
became  yet  closer.  He  quarreled  with 
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b'lR  bookseller,  Constable ;  be  desired  to  |  els  appeared  witbin  eleven  years.  This  was 
obtain  facilities  for  giving  to  the  world  |  the  last  year  of  Scott’s  prosperity,  or 
literature  of  a  higher  stamp  than  that  on  !  rather  the  last  year  daring  which  the 
which  publishers  are  likely  to  venture ;  world  was  allowed  to  believe  him  prosper- 
and,  not  very  consistently  with  his  desire,  j  ous.  Tlie  extraordinary  success  of  the 
he  entertained  sanguine  hopes  of  profit  j  novels  had  enabled  him  to  assume,  more 
from  a  publishing  business  guided  by  a '  rapidly  than  he  could  have  hoped,  that 
man  of  knowledge  and  influence  like  him-  i  place  among  the  landed  gentry,  which  it 
self.  Acoordin^y,  in  1808,  John  Balhm- 1  was  his  fatal  we.akness  to  overvalue  so  im-  , 
tvne,  a  brother  of  James,  was  placed  at  j  mensely.  Purchasing,  in  1811,  a  farm  on 
the  heiid  of  a  now  publishing  firm ;  but  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  naming  it  Ab- 
here,  as  in  the  former  case,  Scott  was  a  botsford,  and  building  a  cottage  on  it,  he  \ 
[tartner  to  the  extent  of  a  third.  All  these  acquired  land  around  it  till  he  possessed  a 
arrangements  were  kept  profoundly  se-  considerable  estate.  lie  erected  the  ba- 
cret ;  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  even  ronial  castle  which  we  now  behold,  filled 
of  his  most  intimate  associates,  Scott  was  i  it  with  antiquarian  nick-nacks  and  oma- 
merely  the  patron  and  friend  of  the  ments,  planted  and  immoTed  his  grounds, 
Messrs.  BalLantyne. — A  few  years  after  and  dispensed  hospitalities  which  the  most 
the  formation  of  these  partnerships,  Scott  distinguished  men  in  Europe  were  proud 
entered  on  the  second  stage  of  his  literary  to  partake.  In  1820  he  received  a  baron- 
progress.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  dis-  etcy ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  figured 
cover  the  waning  popularity  of  his  poetry  ;  as  the  director  of  the  whimsical  pageantry 
and  he  cheerfuly  set  himself  at  work  to  which  celebrated  the  visit  of  George  I v. 
regain  his  laurels  on  a  new  field.  He  to  Scotland.  Even  before  this  time  both 
wished  for  fame  ;  he  wished  also  for  gain,  firms  of  Ballantyne  were  tottering  ;  and 
He  had  long  cherished  the' ambition  of  they  were  brought  to  the  ground  in  the 
territorial  posses.sion ;  and  this  ambition  beginning  of  1826,  by  the  ^ure  of  Con- 
he  could  not  hope  to  gratify  speedily  from  stable’s  house,  with  which  they  were  deep- 
his  ordinary  means,  though  his  ap|>oint-  ly  involved.  The  mortilj’ing  disclosure  of 
ment  as  one  of  the  principal  clerks  of  the  Sir  Walter’s  concealed  partnership  fol- 
Court  of  Sessions  in  Scotland  (an  honora-  lowed  of  course ;  and  his  liabilities  were 
ble  and  very  easy  post)  added,  from  found  to  amount  to  a  sum  not  much  short 
about  1812,  thirteen  hundred  a  year  to  of  £150,000.  He  acteif  like  a  man  of 
his  income.  From  this  passion  arose  many  courage  and  a  high-minded  gentleman, 
of  the  nish  adventures  which  finally  ruined  He  refus^  to  oiler  to  the  creditors  any 
the  imblishing  firm ;  hence  also,  in  no  composition,  or  to  accept  from  them  any 
small  degree,  arose  the  eager  industry,  discharge  ;  he  pledged  himself  to  devote 
with  which,  when  his  j)roHe  works  proved  the  whole  labor  of  his  subsequent  life  to 
so  profitable,  he  poured  forth  volume  after  the  payment  of  the  debt  he  fulfilled  the 
volume.  In  1805,  while  he  was  engaged  pledge,  and  died  before  his  time  through 
on  !Marmion,  he  had  begun  to  write  a  the  toil  which  it  cost  him.  A  great  part 
novel ;  in  three  weeks  during  the  summer  of  the  debt  was  satisfied  during  his  life- 
of  1814  he  added  two  volumes  to  it;  and  time^  and  the  balance  of  the  principj^ 
it  wiis  juiblished  anonymously  in  July  of  was  paid  by  his  executors.  One  main  aid 
that  year,  bearing  the  name  of  “  Waver-  in  effecting  the  result  was  the  collected 
ley,  or,  ’Tis  Sixty  Years  Since.”  For  a  edition  of  liis  works,  with  the  pereonal 
dozen  years  afterwards,  theWaverleyNov-  notes  w’hich  he  condescended  to  furnish  to 
els,  popular  beyond  example,  admimd  by  it.  But  he  produced  likewise  a  new  se- 
critics  as  well  as  devoured  by  thv  public,  ries  of  writing^  which,  although  the  lat- 
were  showered  out  V*  ceaseless  succession ;  er  are  distressingly  indicative  of  decay, 
and,  although  a  fe«^  of  the  earkest  are  de-  and  the  best  of  them  are  not  of  a  very 
cidedly  the  mos^  vigorous  and  life-like,  it  high  order,  miist  bo  looked  on  with  the 
was  not  till  towards  the  close  of  the  series  resp^t  due  to  the  motive  which  prompte<l 
that  the  faJVng  off  was  steady  or  remark-  them.  In  1 826  he  published  his  novel  of 
able.  Theoates  are,  in  themselves,  enough  “  Woodstock,”  written  while  his  pecunia- 
to  prove  marvelous  activity  and  fertility,  ry  anxieties  and  humiliation  were  at  their 
ana  indomitable  steadiness  of  working,  height ;  afterwards  app^red  the  “  Life  of 
From  “Waverley”  in  1815,  to  the  “Tales  Napoleon,”  (partly  written  before  the 
of  the  Crusaders,”  in  1825,  eighteen  nov-  bankruptcy,)  the  “Tales  of  a  Grandta- 
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ther,”  the  first  and  second  series  of  the 
“  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate,”  “  Anne  of 
Geierstein,”  a  “  History  of  Scotland  ”  for 
Lardner’s  Cyclopaedia,  two  Dramas,  and 
“  Letters  on  Demonology.”  In  1831  the 
failure  of  the  active  intellect  was  shown 
unequivocally  by  “  Count  Robert  of  Pa¬ 
ris,”  and  “Castle  Dangerous.”  In  1830 
Sir  Walter  had  b«en  attacked  by  paraly¬ 
sis,  which  recurred  acutely  more  than 
once ;  and,  prevmled  on  at  last  to  pause 
from  labor,  he  set  out,  in  September,  1831, 
for  the  continent,  of  whuih,  in  his  better 
days,  he  had  seen  very  little.  Naples  was 
the  ^rthest  point  he  reached ;  the  mind 
gave  way  completely ;  he  was  hurried 
home,  and  reached  Abbotsford  in  July, 
1832.  There,  afler  some  days  of  uncon¬ 
sciousness,  he  died  on  the  21st  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  He  was  buried  in  Dryburgh  Abbey. 


Hknby  Mackenzie. 

Next  to  Sir  Walter,  and  partly  behind 
his  chur,  at  the  table  sits  the  aged  and 
venerable  Henry  Mackenzie,  who  was  born 
in  1746,  and  lived  86  years,  dying  in  1831. 
Though  the  writings  which  made  his 
name  popular  were  of  a  highly  romantic 
and  sentimental  cast,  his  life  was  one  of 
steady  routine.  He  was  the  son  of  a  phy¬ 
sician  in  Edinburgh.  Early  in  life  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  appointment  as  one  of  the  at¬ 
torneys  in  the  Scottish  Courts  of  Exche¬ 
quer,  a  respectable,  easy,  and  well-paid 
place.  He  held  it  till  1804,  when  the  in¬ 
terests  of  his  friends,  and  the  value  at¬ 
tached  to  pamphlets  he  had  written  in 
support  of  the  government,  gained  for 
him  the  very  lucrative  office  of  comptrol¬ 
ler  of  taxes  for  Scotland.  His  earliest 
novel,  which  was  also  his  best,  was  “  The 
Man  of  Feeling,”  published  in  1771.  “The 
Mail  of  the  World”  appeared  in  1783,  and 
was  succeeded  by  “Julia  de  Roubigne.” 
He  edited  the  periodical  called  The.  Mirror 
In  1779  and  1780, and  The  Lounger  \n  1785 
and  1786.  He  fiirnished  to  ea^  of  these 
a  large  number  of  papers  and  pleasing 
stories.  He  wrote  plays  also,  and  transla¬ 
tions  from  the  German,  and  numerous 
essaya  * 

John  Wilson. 

Conspicuous  in  this  literary  gathering 
stands  Professor  Wilson,  with  his  broad, 
good-humored  face  and  profusion  of  hair. 


He  was  better  known  for  many  yeai*8  of 
his  life  by  the  soubriquet  of  Christopher 
North,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Paisley 
in  1785,  or,  as  some  accounts  say,  in  1788. 
His  father  was  an  eminent  merchant  there, 
and  the  paternal  mansion  in  the  High 
street  of  that  ancient  borough,  still  attests 
the  wealth  and  dignity  of  the  family  by 
its  stately  urban  magnificence.  Wilson 
received  the  elements  of  his  education, 
we  believe,  with  the  late  Mr.  Peddie  of 
Paisley,  and  afterwards  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  parish  minister  of  Meanis  ; 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  he  entered  the 
university  of  Glasgow,  and  afterwards 
that  of  Oxford,  in  Magdalen  College. 
From  the  latter  source  he  doubtless  im¬ 
bibed  that  familiar  acquaintance  w’ith, 
and  rich  appreciation  of,  the  classic  writ¬ 
ers,  which  in  happy  union  with  his  other 
qualities,  constituted  him  one  of  the  most 
eminent  writers  and  literary  men  of  his 
day.  The  first  poem  he  ever  published 
obtained  the  Newdegate  prize  in  his  ven¬ 
erable  Alma  Mater.  For  some  years 
afterwards  he  lived  at  his  lieautiful  re¬ 
treat  of  Klloray,  on  Windermere,  when, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  ho  became  inti¬ 
mate  with  Coleridge,  Southey,  and 
Wordsworth,  the  leading  apostles  of  what 
was  then  called  the  Lake  School  of 
poetry;  and  the  dreamy  sweetness  of 
whose  style  of  composition  tended  to 
dilute  and  weaken  the  simplicity  and  vigor 
of  his  own.  Pecuniary  causes  obliging 
him  to  leave  Elloray,  be  joined  his  mother 
in  Edinburgh,  who  W'as  a  woman  of  a 
high  order  of  intellect,  qualified  to  be  the 
monitor  and  helper  of  so  erratic  a  spirit. 
Here  he  began  to  study  the  law  for  the 

firofcssion  of  a  barrister,  but  never  actual- 
y  assumed  the  professional  toga.  In  1812 
appeared  the  “  Isle  of  Palnus,”  and  soon 
afterwards  the  “  City  of  the  Plague,”  and 
“  Unimorc,”  the  principal  contributions  of 
his  fanciful  and  capricious  muse.  There 
is  a  Eoft,  liqtiid  flow  of  musical  exjiression 
in  these  poems,  with  a  vague,  dreamy 
wildness  and  pathos,  in  combination  with 
an  exubeiant  fancy ;  ^d  in  the  “  City  of 
the  Plagui^*  an  irregunr  vigor  and  rich¬ 
ness  of  imagination,  reseiBbling  the  o^ttre 
randeur  of  some  of  our  old  English 
ramatists.  It  is  as  a  prose  writer,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Wilson  takes  rank  at^ong  the 
literary  Titans  of  his  native  land.  His 
novels  are  not  much  read  now,  being  over¬ 
informed  with  sentiment,  and  the  chatac- 
ters  pitched  far  above  the  average  of 
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Scottislj  rural  and  urban  nature.  The 
tri.ali*  of  Margaret  Lindsay  and  the  Forest¬ 
ers  are,  however,  exquisite  specimens  of 
composition  as  j)oetic  prose.  In  1 820  he 
succeeded  the  celebrated  Dr.  Brown  as 
professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  Edinburgh,  an  appointment 
severely  and  justly  coininented  upon  at 
the  time  ;  and  if  we  take  Dr.  Chalmers 
as  an  authority,  whose  dictum  it  was,  that 
moral  philosophy  was  the  gate  to  theolo¬ 
gy,  it  reflected  as  little  credit  upon  those 
who  appointed,  as  uj)on  him  who  accept¬ 
ed.  At  the  Hiirae  time  began,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  oddlv  enough,  hi.s  connection  with 
/tlarAvroocts  Magazine^  where  appeared 
that  famous  series  of  political  and  literary 
pieces,  which  set  all  Edinburgh  in  a  flame, 
so  well  known  as  the  Noctes  Ambrosiana;. 
Wilson  was  always  considered  as  the 
presiding  geuivu  lociy  and  amongst  his  as¬ 
sociates  were  John  (libson  Lockliart  and 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  the  latter  chiefly 
as  a  butt.  Rich  in  broad,  coarse  humor, 
and  violating,  not  seldom,  the  convention¬ 
al  courtesies  and  even  decencies  of  poli¬ 
tical  and  personal  intercourse,  their  irre- 
si-stible  waggery,  and  biting  sarcasm, 
raised  the  Edinburgh  periodical  to  the  high 
station  it  has  always  mmntained.  The 
genius  of  Wilson  arose  out  of  the  rich 
overflow  and  exuberance  of  his  animal 
spints,  themselves  the  result  of  a  finely 
developed  physical  constitution — in  fact, 
of  a  ^hgsique  the  most  imjiosing  and  at¬ 
tractive  that  perhaps  ever  son  of  song 
W!W  gifted  with.  We  believe,  that  the 
stories  of  the  excesses  of  his  youth  and 
manhood  were  much  exaggerated,  as  his 
fertile  fancy  and  rich  classical  resources, 
with  his  irresistible  tendency  towards  the 
ridiculous,  would  elevate  him,  by  their  in¬ 
tense  exercise,  into  a  condition  very  like 
ehrius,  if  not  ehriosi/s.  In  1851,  he  re¬ 
signed  the  situation  of  professor  of  moral 
philosophy  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
naving  been  struck  with  paralysis,  and 
expired  on  the  4th  of  April,  1854.  With 
great  propriety,  a  Whig  government 
granted  him  a  pension  of  £300  a  year, 
and  having  lived  down  in  himself,  and  in 
the  minds  of  many  others,  the  political 
acerbities  of  his  youth  and  manhood,  this 
eminent  Scotsman  has  passed  away,  to 
occupy  no  mean  niche  in  the  Scottish 
Temple  of  Fame. 


GROSaE  CRA.RBB. 

With  mild,  benevolent  face  and  folded 
hands,  leaning  on  the  table,  sits  George 
Crabbe.  lie  was  bom  in  1754.  His  father 
was  collector  of  salt  duties.  He  was  a 
poet  whose  tnith  to  nature,  and  strength 
of  homely  pathos,  atone  for  some  defi¬ 
ciency  of  ideal  elevation.  He  studied  and 
commenced  the  practice  of  medicine,  but, 
more  attached  to  literature  than  medicine, 
he  had  little  success.  He  went  to  Lon¬ 
don  in  1 780,  to  seek  his  fortune.  His  first 
poem.  The  Candidate,  was  a  failure,  and  he 
was  reduced  to  great  distress.  He  pre¬ 
sented  his  case  to  Edmund  Burke,  ^is 
great  man  read  his  manuscripts,  received 
him  into  his  house  at  Beaconsfield,  and 
introduced  him  to  his  friends ;  and  the 
poem  ’of  T7ie  Library  published  on  his  re¬ 
commendation,  was  received  with  great 
applause.  His  reputation  was  increased 
by  'The  Village,  which  appeared  in  1788. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  became  chaplain  to 
the  Duke  of  Rutland,  married  happily,  and 
received  several  preferments.  He  after¬ 
wards  published  several  poems.  His  “Tales 
of  the  Ilall  ”  were  published  in  1819.  He 
spent  the  remainaer  of  his  quiet  and 
honorable  life  at  Trowbridge,  and  died  in 
1832. 

Lockhart. 

Opposite  the  center  of  the  table,  with 
benign  expression  of  face,  sits  Lockhart, 
so  well  known  in  the  literary  history  of 
Scotland.  Ilis  father  was  a  Scotch  clergy¬ 
man,  settled  in  Glasgow,  where  his  son  was 
born  in  1794.  Young  Lockhart  received  as 
an  award  for  his  progress  an  exhibition  to 
Oxford,  where  he  entered  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  and  received  the  first-class  honors 
of  that  institution.  He  graduated  as 
B.C.L.  in  1817,  and  D.C.L.  1834.  After  a 
residence  of  some  time  in  Germany,  during 
which  he  was  able  to  obtain  a  competent 
knowledge  of  its  language  and  literature, 
he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  was  called  to 
the  Scotch  bar  in  1816.  He,  however, 
neglected  thtf  law  for  the  more  congenial 
pursuits  of  literature,  and  became  histori¬ 
cal  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Re¬ 
gister,  and  subsequently  one  of  the  ablest 
contributors  to  Rlackwood's  Magazine, 
In  1819,  Lockhart  published,  “Peter’s 
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Letters  to  bis  Kinsfolk,”  a  personal  and 
satiric  description  of  the  men  and  society 
of  Edinburgh.  In  1 820,  Lockhart  married 
Sophia,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  In  the  same  year  he  published  his 
first  novel,  “Valerius,  a  Roman  Story,” 
and  in  a  short  time  afterwards,  “  Regi¬ 
nald  Dalton”  apd  “  Adam  Blair.”  In 

1 825,  he  wrote  a  life  of  Bums  for  “  Con¬ 
stable’s  Miscellany,”  and  subsequently  a 
life  of  Napoleon  for  the  same  series.  In 

1826,  he  succeeded  Gifford  as  editor  of  the 
Quarterly  Revieic^  which  post  he  held  till 
1853,  when  he  resigned  it  in  consequence 
of  ill-health.  On  the  death  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Lockhart  naturally  bec.ame  the 
writer  of  his  biography.  Lockhart  died 
in  1854,  leaving  an  only  daughter,  who  has 
also  a  daughter,  these  two  being  the  only 
descendants  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  • 


William  Wordswokth. 

Next  in  order  ap^ars  William  Words¬ 
worth,  deeply  absorwd  in  thought,  with 
his  massive  brain  and  down-cast  eyes. 

William  Wordsworth  was  bora  at 
Cockermouth  in  Cumberland,  on  the  7th 
of  April,  1770.  His  father  was  an  attor¬ 
ney  there,  and  he  was  the  second  of  five 
children.  Dorothj^,  the  only  daughter, 
was  his  most  cherished  friend  and  con¬ 
fident  during  his  life.  The  mother  of  the 
family  died  in  William’s  ninth  year ;  and 
the  father  died  five  years  afterwards, 
leaving  to  his  children  little  fortune  be¬ 
yond  a  claim  for  law-agency,  on  Sir  James 
Lowther,  afterwards  Earl  of  Lonsdale. 
This  debt  remained  unsatisfied  till  1802, 
when,  on  the  accession  of  the  next  earl, 
J66500  was  paid  in  satisfaction  of  it.  In 
1 787,  after  naving  been  educated  chiefly 
at  the  endowed  school  of  Hawkshead, 
near  Esthwaite  Lake,  William  was  sent 
by  his  uncles  to  St.  John’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  He  had  read  much  in  bwhood, 
especially, poetry,  and  had  written  English 
verses,  in  imitation  (as  he  says  himseff)  of 
Pope’s  versification,  “  and  little  in  liis 
style.”  One  of  these  compositions  presaged 
two  of  the  most  prominent  features  in  the 
character  of  his  mind.  It  was,  says  he, 
“  a  long  poem,  running  upon  my  own  ad¬ 
ventures,  and  the  scenery  of  the  country 
in  which  I  was  brought  up.”  The  only 
considerable  poem  which  he  wrote  while 
at  the  university,  was  “The  Evening 
Walk.”  His  vacations  were  devoted  to 


wanderings  in  the  country ;  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1790  he  spent  nearly  three 
months  in  a  tour  on  the  continent,  visiting 
France,  Switzerland,  some  of  the  Italiiui 
lakes,  and  the  Rhine.  He  disliked  the 
system  of  the  university,  and  attended 
little  to  the  studies  of  the  place.  Indeed, 
it  is  to  be  observed  that,  through  life, 
Wordsworth  was  as  little  of  a  student  as 
any  literary  man  ever  was.  Except  in 
oetical  literature,  his  knowledge  of 
ooks  seems  to  have  always  been  very 
slight.  And  if  he  w!is  disinclined  to 
read,  he  was  quite  as  much  disinclined  to 
writing ;  he  bad  weak  eyes,  and  great 
indolence.  In  his  mature  years,  he  com¬ 
posed  most  frequently  in  the  course  of  his 
walks,  without  setting  down  a  wor<i ;  and 
many  of  his  poems  would  certainly  have 
bsen  lost,  had  not  the  ladies  of  his  family 
been  at  hand  to  record  them.  He  has 
himself  said,  that,  if  he  had  been  free  to 
choose  his  course  of  life,  he  would  have 
spent  his  days  in  traveling.  To  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  profession  he  was  nevei  able  to 
make  up  his  mind.  The  Church  w’as  pro¬ 
posed  to  him,  but  speedily  rejected,  llis 
religious  belief  never  was  such  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  taking  orders ;  but  his  opinions 
on  the  state  of  society,  during  his  early 
manhood,  would  not  easily  have  been  re¬ 
concilable  with  the  position  of  a  cle^y- 
man  in  the  Church  of  England.  For 
several  years  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  revolution,  he  was  an  ardent  re- 

Eublican.  Li  1791  he  took  his  degree  of 
I.A.,  and  quitted  Cambridge.  In  the 
close  of  the  same  year  he  went  to  France, 
w’here  he  spent  nearly  twelve  months : 
and  there  he  WTote  the  poem  called  “  De¬ 
scriptive  Sketches,”  which  betrays,  yet 
more  than  “The  Evening  Walk,”  tlie 
poetic  strength  with  which  he  was  en¬ 
dowed.  These  pieces  were  published  in 
1793.  In  that  year,  also,  “The  Female 
Vagrant”  was  written.  For  some  years 
he  wandered  about,  gradually  satisfying 
himself  that  he  w'as  justified  in  regarding 
peotry  as  his  true  vocation.  He  planned 
a  montlily  miscellany,  which  was  to  have 
been  “  republican  but  not  revolutionary 
and  he  attempted  to  find  employment  in 
writing  for  the  London  newspapers  on 
the  opposition  side.  In  1795  he  received 
a  legacy  of  X900  from  his  friend  and  con¬ 
temporary,  Raisley  Calvert.  This  gener¬ 
ous  and  sea.sonable  bequest  fully  answered 
the  intention  of  the  donor;  it  enabled 
the  poet  to  devote  himself  to  study  till 
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the  flettlement  of  hi*  father’s  affairs.  In  ] 
the  autumn  of  1795  Wordsworth  began  | 
to  live  with  his  sister,  their  first  residence 
being  at  Racedown  in  Dorsetshire.  He 
commenced,  but  abandoned,  a  poetical 
imitation  of  Juvenal ;  and  in  this  year  and 
the  follomng  he  made  his  first  and  last 
attempt  in  a  kind  of  poetry  very  uncon¬ 
genial  to  the  cast  of  his  genius,  by  writing 
the  Tragedy  of  “The  Borderers.”  Re¬ 
fused  at  Covent  Garden,  this  piece  re-  i 
niained  in  mannscript  for  nearljr  half  a  j 
century.  About  this  time,  likewise,  were 
written  a  good  many  of  the  earliest  of  | 
those  fine  passages,  which  were  after-  j 
words  dovetailed  into  “The  Excursion.”  . 
This  is  a  fact  particularly  deserving  at¬ 
tention.  The  jioet’s  blank-verse  comjx)-  [ 
sitions,  with  their  solemn  tone  of  niedita-  j 
tion,  their  purely  dignified  diction,  and  i 
their  sweep  of  rotund  melody,  were  made 
known  to  the  world  only  when  he  had 
passed  middle  age  ;  and  they  were  treated 
by  his  critics  as  the  fruits  of  improved 
skill  and  enlarged  experience  and  purifie<l 
taste.  But  he  actually  had  at  his  com¬ 
mand,  and  was  continually  expressing, 
this  his  highest  mood  of  poetry,  from  his 
twenty-fifth  year.  Coleridge,  nnth  whom 
Wordsworth  made  ac(piaintance  while  in 
Dorsetshire,  always  insisted  that  his 
friend’s  first  business  ought  to  be,  the 
completion  of  the  philosophical  and  Auto¬ 
biographical  Poem,  of  which  these  frag¬ 
ments  were  designed  as  parts.  But 
Wordsworth  was  never  at  all  disposed  to 
pay  deference  to  the  opinion  either  of  af¬ 
fectionate  friends  or  of  hostile  critics. 
With  him,  as  with  most  of  us,  “  the  boy 
was  father  of  the  man.”  He  had  always 
been  quietly  self-wiled ;  and  his  character 
in  manhood  possessed  the  feature  which 
he  attributes  to  his  early  boyhood  when 
he  says :  “  Possibly  from  some  want  of 

ement  in  punishments  inflicted,  I  had 
me  perverse  and  obstinate  in  defying 
chastisement,  and  rather  proud  of  it  than 
otherwise.”  At  this  time,  indeed,  as  it 
has  been  remarked  by  his  nephew,  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  opinions  led  him  to 
dissatisfaction  with  things  existing;  and 
his  political  creed,  (perhaps  in  part  through 
the  shock  which  events  on  the  continent 
were  beginning  to  give  to  it)  affected  his 
creed  in  literature.  He  perceived,  with 
"reat  clearness,  two  or  three  deep-rooted 
faults  in  the  recent  jxiets  of  England  :  the 
artificial  stamp  of  their  diction ;  their 
general  inattention  to  external  nature ; 


their  want  of  sympathy  with  ordinary 
events  and  with  the  feelings  of  mankind 
at  large.  He  felt  that  he  possessed  the 
power  of  producing  poetry,  in  which  these 
faults  should  be  avoided.  But,  in  the 
mean  time,  tempted,  partly  by  deliberate 
error  in  theory,  partly  by  incidental  eccen¬ 
tricities  of  taste  and  judgment  natural  to 
a  self-trained  and  uncommunicative  muser, 
he  rebelled,  not  only  against  the  false  ca¬ 
nons  of  literature,  but  against  several  that 
ye  really  true.  In  the  jx>em8  with  which 
ffe  chose  to  make  his  first  effort  towards 
the  reformation  of  the  public  taste,  there 
are  many  points  of  thought,  of  sentiment, 
and  of  expression,  which,  as  the  most  ju 
dicious  of  his  admirers  allow,  would  not 
have  apj>eared  if  those  poems  had  been 
written  even  a  few  years  afterwards. 
Some  things,  indeed,  especially  the  oddest 
and  boldest  of  the  colloquial  words  and 
idioms,  were  silently  altered  in  the  later 
editions.  But  the  eccentricity  of  judg¬ 
ment  lingered,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the 
last,  fostered  by  the  self-brooding  solitude 
to  which  he  devoted  himself  Tlie  “  Ly¬ 
rical  ballads,”  to  which  chiefly  these  ob¬ 
servations  are  applicable,  made  rapid 
progress  in  Wordsworth’s  next  place  of 
abode.  This  was  Nether-Stoway  in  Som¬ 
ersetshire,  where  he  lived  for  a  year,  re¬ 
moving  to  the  place  in  August,  1797,  in 
I  order  to  be  near  Coleridge.  In  the  next 
year  he  wrote  “  Peter  Bell and  in  au- 
j  tumn  he  published,  in  one  volume,  the 
twenty  poems  which  (with  three  by  Cole¬ 
ridge)  make  up  the  first  edition  of  the 
“  Lyrical  Ballads.”  The  poet  was  now  in 
his  twenty-ninth  year.  Immediately  at- 
terwards  he  went  to  Germany  with  his 
sister  and  Coleridge ;  and,  the  party  se¬ 
parating,  Miss  Wordsworth  and  her 
brother  spent  the  winter  of  1798-99,  very 
uncomfortably,  and  seemingly  with  little 
advantage  of  any  kind,  at  Goslar  in 
Hanover.  Here  were  written  several 
beautiful  pieces,  among  which  were 
“  Lucy  Gray,”  and  the  fragments  of 
blank  verse  beginning  “There  w’as  a 
Boy”  and  “  Wisdom  and  Sjurit  of  the 
Universe.”  A  beginning  was  also  made 
with  that  first  part  of  the  great  Poem, 
which  Wordsworth’s  friends  entitled  “The 
Ifrelude.”  Wordsworth’s  long  residence 
among  the  lakes  of  his  native  district  be¬ 
gan  soon  after  his  return  to  England. 
In  the  end  of  1799  he  settled  with  his 
sister  in  a  small  house  at  Grasmere,  which 
he  continued  to  occupy  for  eight  years. 
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In  1800  were  written  “The  Brothers,” 
“  The  Pet  I^amb,’’  “  Ruth,”  “  Michael,” 
and  “  Hart-Leap  Well;”  and,  in  the  close 
of  the  year,  these  and  other  ^ems  made 
up  a  second  volume  of  the  “Lyrical  Bal¬ 
lads,”  which  appeared  with  a  reprint  of 
the  first.  To  1802  belong,  among  other 
{fieces,  “  The  Rainbow,”  “  The  Leech- 
gatherer,”  “  Alice  Fell,”  “  Intimations  of 
Immortality,”  and  the  two  Sonnets  on 
Bonaparte.  Then,  also,  Wordsworth 
was  working  on  “  The  Excursion,”  which 
at  that  time  bore  the  name  of  “Th% 
Peddler.”  In  that  year,  he  married  Mary 
Hutchinson  of  Penrith,  to  whose  amia¬ 
bility  his  poems  pay  warm  and  beautiful 
tributes.  In  1803  he  made  a  tour  of 
some  weeks  in  Scotland,  being  guided  at 
Melrose  by  Walter  Scott ;  and  he  now 
became  acqumnted  with  Sir  George  Beau¬ 
mont,  whose  name  appears  often  in  his 
writings.  In  1805  he  suffered  the  grief  of 
losing  his  brother.  Captain  Wordsworth, 
who  perished  by  shipwreck.  In  this  year 
were  written  “  The  W agoner”  .  and  the 
“  Ode  to  Duty ;”  and  “  The  Prelude”  was 
finished,  and  consigned  to  the  poet's  desk 
for  forty-five  year^.  In  1807  were  printed 
two  volumes  of  poems,  coinpo.sed  since 
1800.  They  contain,  besides  several  very 
fine  ballads,  and  many  other  small  poems, 
“  Sonnets  dedicated  to  Liberty,”  and  the 
“  Memorials  of  a  Tour  in  Scotland.” 
Those  volumes  were  the  objects  of  some 
of  those  critical  censures,  (severe  but  very 
far  from  being  groundless,)  under  which, 
with  all  his  outward  a|Kithy  and  real  self¬ 
esteem,  the  poet,  as  his  letters  show, 
smarted  very  severely.  In  1808  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Allan  Bank  at  the  head  of 
Grasmere  Lake,  where  he  lived  for  three 
years.  In  1809  he  oontributed  to  the 
“Friend”  of  Coleridge,  who  was  then 
living  with  him ;  and  published  his  indig¬ 
nant  and  very  eloquent  pamphlet  on  the 
Convention  of  Cintra.  llis  political  opin¬ 
ions  had  now  settled  pretty  much  into 
the  form  they  ever  afterwards  held,  a  kind 
of  speculative  Toryism,  heightened  by  his 
church  opinions,  but  balanced  by  many 
notions  really  democratic.  In  1810  he 
printed,  as  an  introduction  to  a  set  of 
Views  of  the  district,  his  Observations  on 
the  Scenery  of  the  Lakes,  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  of  idl  things  of  the  sort.  In  this 
year  was  bom  the  last  of  his  five  children, 
two  of  whom  died  two  years  afterwards. 
In  the  spring  of  1813,  after  one  tem¬ 
porary  change  of  dwelling,  he  took  up 
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his  abode  at  Rydal  Mount,  two  miles 
from  Grasmere,  which  was  his  home  for 
thirty-seven  years,  and  the  scene  of  his 
death.  Then,  too,  by  the  interest  of 
Lord  Lonsdale,  he  was  appointed  distri¬ 
butor  of  stamps  for  Westmoreland  ;  an 
office  which  was  executed  by  a  clerk,  and 
yielded  about  £500  a  year.  A  second 
tour  in  Scotland,  early  in  1814,  gave 
birth  to  a  few  poems;  and  in  summer 
was  published  “  The  Excursion,”  the 
greater  part  of  which  had  been  written  at 
Allan  Bank.  This  edition,  consisting  of 
five  hundred  copies,  was  not  exhausted  for 
six  years.  “  Let  the  age,”  wrote  the  poet 
to  Southey,  “  continue  to  love  its  own 
darkness  ;  I  shall  continue  to  write,  with, 
I  trust,  the  light  of  Heaven  upon  me.” 
In  the  design  of  this  remarkable  poem,  it 
is  difficult  to  discover  any  thing  that  can 
justify  commendation,  whether  we  look  to 
it  as  an  indejKuident  work,  or  regard  it  as 
forming  a  part  in  that  gigantic  poem, 
which  the  author  so  long  contemplated 
executing  in  whole.  But  if  “The  Excur¬ 
sion”  is  to  be  judged  by  its  best  passjiges, 
hardly  any  poem  in  our  language  is  equal 
to  it.  Some  of  its  scene.s,  extending 
through  hundreds  of  lines ;  many  passages 
of  smaller  extent,  but  yet  considerable  ; 
and  innumerable  verses,  and  phrases,  and 
w’ords;  are  among  the  most  exquisite 
things  to  which  any  |H>etic  mind  ever  gave 
expression.  In  1815  appeared  “  The 
White  Doe  of  Rylstone,”  a  work  instinct 
with  a  dreamy  loveliness,  and  estimated 
by  its  author  very  highly.  But  it  evinces 
more  plainly  than  any  of  his  precising 
works,  his  incapacity  to  plan  or  conduct 
a  sustainetl  narrative ;  and  it  is  charat^ter- 
ized,  even  more  than  the  “  Lyrical  Bal¬ 
lads,”  by  that  which  Coleridge  had  pub¬ 
licly  pronounced  to  be  one  of  hLs  friend’s 
besotting  sins ;  namely,  the  prevalence 
of  “  an  intensity  of  feeling  disproportion¬ 
ate  to  such  knowledge  and  value  of  the  ob¬ 
jects  described,  as  can  be  fairly  anticipat¬ 
ed  of  men  in  general,  even  of  the  most 
cultivated  classes.”  Within  a  year  or 
tw’o  before  and  after  the  publication  of 
this  work,  the  poet,  in  bis  usual  fashion, 
proved  his  jx)wer  of  poetizing  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  key,  by  composing  several  of  tlmse 
small  pieces,  whose  elaborate  refinement 
both  of  sentiment  and  of  diction,  has 
drawn  forth  the  lively  admiration  of  read¬ 
ers  the  most  adverse  to  the  peculiarities 
of  his  system.  Such  were  “Laodamia,’ 

“  Dion,”  the  “  Ode  to  Lycoris,”  and  “  Ar 
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teg.il  and  Elidure.”  In  1826  was  com¬ 
post'd  the  “  Thanksgiving  Ode,”  and  a 
rhymed  translation  of  Three  Books  of  the 
.^neid.  In  1819  appeared  “Peter  Bell,” 
which  was  rather  popular,  and  the  “Wa¬ 
goner,”  which  was  much  the  reverse.  To 
that  year  belong  the  series  of  Sonnets  on 
the  River  Duddon.  In  1820  Wordsworth, 
with  his  wife  and  sister,  made  a  tour  of 
four  months  on  the  continent,  of  which 
“  Memorials”  were  published  sOTne  time 
afterwards.  In  that  year,  too,  a  visit  to 
Sir  George  Beaumont  gave  occasion  to 
the  ver^  fine  series  of  Sonnets  called  “  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  Sketches.”  Wordsworth  was 
now  fifty  years  old,  had  written  all  his 
best  works,  and  had  laid  most  of  them  lie- 
fore  the  world.  But,  though  the  thirty 

JH«irs  during  which  his  life  was  still  pro- 
onged  were  unprolific  of  great  perform¬ 
ances,  they  witnessed  very  extraordinary 
changes  in  the  reputation  of  the  author. 
Poets  were  already  familiar  with  his 
works,  and  acknowledged  him  as  the  chief 
in  a  new  development  of  the  art ;  but  or¬ 
dinary  readers,  taking  what  they  found  of 
him  in  the  periodicals,  knew  as  yet  only 
a  few  of  his  bt*8t  passages  and  a  great 
many  of  his  worst.  The  Eilinhirgh  Re~ 
viete,  supjwrted  afterwards  by  the  Quar¬ 
terly^  had  hitherto  guided  the  public 
o|)inion  as  to  his  writings  ;  a  turn  was  now 

fiven  to  the  tide,  by  the  eloquently  ve- 
ement  panegyrics  which  began  to  be 
showered  on  him  in  Jilarheood's  Maga¬ 
zine^  about  the  year  1820.  Without 
taking  account  of  minor  [»oints,  we  may 
corre(?tly  consider  Wordsworth’s  principal 
critics  as  looking  at  the  functions  and  du¬ 
ties  of  poetry  from  two  opposite  points  of 
view.  Jeffrey  paid  regard  mainly  to  the 
perfection  or  imperfection  of  the  result ; 
Wilson  and  his  friends  were  content  with 
examining  the  state  of  mind  out  of  which 
the  result  is  generated.  The  former,  se¬ 
verely  pure  in  taste,  demanded  an  elabo¬ 
rate  work  of  art,  symmetrically  designed, 
and  executed  with  ewre  and  dignity  ;  the 
latter  sought  for  nothing  beyond  such 
proof  of  genius  as  ynight  be  furnished  in  a 
few  striking  passages,  and  held  native  en¬ 
dowment  as  more  than  sufficient  to  atone 
for  imperfect  execution.  Scrutinised  in 
the  first  of  these  asjiects,  all  the  brilliant 
fxietry  which  arose  m  England  during  the 
first  generation  of  our  century  was 
seriously  defective;  and  that  of  Words¬ 
worth,  with  all  his  deliberation  and  slow¬ 
ness  of  performance,  was,  through  the  na¬ 


tural  character  of  his  mind,  still  more 
open  to  exception  than  the  effusions  of 
Scott  and  Byron  had  been  made  by  care¬ 
lessness  and  haste.  Even  those  who, 
having  formed  a  competent  acquaintance 
with  Wordsworth’s  works,  felt  themselves 
compelled  to  adopt  this  view,  could  not 
be  and  were  not,  blind  to  the  admirable 
beauties  of  detail,  which,  when  bhuoned 
forth  by  the  pen  of  Christopher  North, 
speedily  made  the  poet’s  name  to  be  a 
word  of  honor,  even  with  those  who  knew 
none  of  his  })oems  but  in  fragments,  or 
who  were  wearied  or  repelled  by  the  in¬ 
animateness  and  the  disproportionate  de¬ 
sign  of  “  The  Excursion.”  The  fame  of 
the  Poet  of  the  Lakes  grew  yet  wider, 
when  his  influence  had  shown  itself  deci¬ 
sively  in  that  new  school  of  poetry,  which 
had  Its  beginnings  with  Keats  and  Shel¬ 
ley.  For  a  good  many  years  before  hLs 
death,  Wordsworth  was  not  only  acknow¬ 
ledged,  and  justly,  to  be  really  the  greatest 
English  poet  of  his  time,  but  was  regarded 
with  a  reverence  allowing  no  possibility 
of  laiilts.  Symptoms  of  a  wiser  ami  more 
discriminating  judgment  have  shown 
themselves  of  late  ;  and,  in  no  long  time, 
the  world  will  estimate  justly  and  cor¬ 
rectly  the  works  of  one  of  the  greatest 
as  well  as  purest  and  most  blameless,  of 
the  jmets  who  have  enriched  and  enlarged 
the  domain  of  h'nglish  liteniture.  Tlie 
period  extending  from  Wordsworth’s  fif¬ 
tieth  year  to  his  eightieth  requires  no 
minute  notice.  He  lived  among  his  be¬ 
loved  mountains,  traveled  much,  suffered 
a  good  deal,  and  wrote  little.  Two  visits 
to  Scotland,  in  the  former  of  which  (in 
1831)  he  saw  Scott  just  before  he  left 
Abbotsford  for  the  la.st  time,  provided 
many  of  the  materials  for  a  volume,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1835,  “Yarrow  Revisited,  and 
other  poems.”  Tlie  finest  of  these  are  the 
meditative  pieces  entitled  “Evening  Vo¬ 
luntaries.”  Aljout  this  time  the  poet  was 
deeply  .affected  by  political  events ;  and 
he  felt  yet  more  keenly  the  declining 
health  of  his  sister,  who  bc*came  a  con¬ 
firmed  invalid.  In  1837  he  made,  for 
nearly  six  months,  a  tour  in  Italy,  M’hich 
suggested  several  pieces,  printed  in  1842, 
in  a  volume  called  “  Poems,  chiefly  of 
Early  and  Late  Years.”  In  it  was  insert¬ 
ed  the  Tragedy  of  “  The  Borderers.”  In 
that  year,  bt'ing  now  seventy-two  years  of 
age,  he  resigned  his  distributorship  in 
favor  of  one  of  his  two  sons,  and  received 
from  Sir  Robert  Peel  a  pension  of  three 
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hundred  a  year.  In  1843,  on  the  death  of  ployed  to  garnish  so  much  of  active  and 
Southey,  the  same  ministry  appointed  sagacious  tliinking. — Francis  Jeffrey  was 
Wordsworth  to  be  Poet-Laureate;  an  of-  bom  at  Edinburg  in  October,  1773.  Ilis 
fice  which  he  accepted  only'  on  the  assur-  father,  a  lawyer  by  profession,  was  one 
ance,  that  it  was  to  be  entirely  nominal  of  the  deputy-olerks  or  registrars  of  the 
and  honorary.  In  1847  he  had  to  witness  Court  of  Session,  the  supreme  law-court 
the  death  of  his  accomplished  daughter,  of  Scotland.  After  having  passed  six 
Mrs.  Quillinan.  lie  died  on  the  23d  of  years  at  the  high  school  of  Edinburgh, 
April,  1850,  being  exactly  the  day  of  the  he  studied  at  the  university  at  Glasgow 
month  which  closed  the  life  of  Shakspeare.  for  two  sessions  of  six  months  each,  and 
Ilis  remains  rest  in  the  churchyard  of  afterwards,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  resided 
Grasmere.  for  a  few  months  at  Oxford.  Ilis  youth 

was  spent  in  industrious  reading,  which 
Francis  Jeffrey.  embraced  classics,  history,  ethics,  criti¬ 

cism,  and  the  lielles-Tjettres :  he  was  in- 
Looking  the  observ’er  full  in  the  eye,  defatigable  in  practicing  composition,  and 
next  sits  Lord  .Teffrey,  the  renowned  in  early  manhood  wrote  many  versos, 
writer  and  critic  of  Scotland.  Lord  Fran-  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  was  admit- 
cis  Jeffrey,  was  one  of  the  most  master-  ted  to  the  Scottish  bar,  where,  for  not  a 
ly  critics  and  eloquent  writers  in  the  few  years,  he  was  so  little  employed  as  to 
English  language,  and  a  very  remarkable  have  full  leisure  for  literary  purposes, 
instance  of  the  combination  of  different  The  first  number  of  the  Edinburgh  lie- 
and  dissimilar  faculties,  as  well  as  of  inde-  uiete,  which  contained  five  papers  of  Jef- 
fiitigable  energy  and  rapid  versatili^  in  frey’s,  appeared  in  October,  1802,  when 
the  employment  of  mental  powers.  Dur-  he  was  just  twenty-nine  years  old ;  and 
ing  the  twenty-five  years  when  his  liter-  he  became  its  editor  after  the  first  two 
ary  labors  would  have  seemed  to  be  or  three  numbers.  The  celebrity  which 
incessant,  he  was  practicing  the  legal  pro-  the  Reviete  at  once  attained  was  owing 
fession  with  activity  and  increasing  sue-  more,  in  an  incalculable  degree,  to  him 
cess;  he  was  the  leading  barrister  in  the  th.an  to  any  other  of  the  contributors; 
Scottish  courts,  while  he  continued  to  the  papers  which  he  furnished  to  it  were 
vindicate  his  place  as  the  first  literary  for  many  years  very  numerous,  and  were 
critic  of  his  time ;  and  in  his  declining  those  on  which  its  critical  authority  rest- 
years,  when  literature  had  ceased  to  be  ed ;  and  his  skill  and  industry  in  editing 
for  him  any  thing  more  than  an  amuse-  were  very  valuable.  At  first  considera- 
raent,  he  gained  by  his  knowledge  and  bly  open  m  its  politics,  the  Review  soon 
acuteness  .and  industry  on  the  bench,  an  became  decidedly  Whiggish ;  and  the 
eminent  reputation  among  the  best  judges  Quarterly  was  established  os  a  rival.  But 
that  have  administered  tiie  law  of  Scot-  for  a  good  many  years  after  this,  its  ener- 
land.  He,  too,  the  good  lawyer  and  cele-  gy  suffered  no  perceptible  diminution  ; 
brated  writer,  was  a  singularly  eloquent  and  the  exertions  of  its  editor  w'ere  un- 
and  effective  speaker  ;  fluent,  refined,  and  relaxed,  in  spite  of  the  chiims  of  a  pro- 
masterly  in  poolic  oratory,  and  in  private  fessional  practice,  which  was  now  becom- 
society  one  of  the  most  brilliant  oT  talk-  ing  veiw  great.  In  the  mean  time,  in  1 802, 
ers.  In  his  writings,  ag.ain,  to  say  nothing  he  had  married  a  relation  of  his  own, 
of  the  variety  of  information  involved  in  whom  he  soon  lost,  to  the  deej)  grief  of  a 
the  diversified  fields  over  which  he  ex-  heart  keenly  awake  to'lhe  domestic  and 
patiated,  there  is  an  admirable  union  and  friendly  affections.  In  1813  he  married 
an  harmonious  balancing  of  vigorous  a  grand-niece  of  John  "Wilkes,  crossuig 
thought  with  impressive  representation  ;  to  the  United  States  to*  bring  her  home, 
gay  and  graceful  wit,  sometimes  luxuri-  In  1815  he  bec.amc  the  occupant  of  the 
ating  too  keenly  to  be  good-natured,  beautiful  villa  of  Craigerook,  near  Edin- 
•altemates  with  the  natural  expression  of  burgh,  which,  improved  by  his  fine  taste, 
serious  feelings  which  are  always  refined  became  a  place  of  meeting  for  many  of 
.and  not  infrequently  profound ;  and  an  the  most  distinguished  persons  in  Europe. 
imagin.ation  almost  fertile  and  ori^nal  In  1816  .Jeffrey’s  eloquence  as  a  public 
enough  to  have  m.ade  him  a  poet,  throws  sjie.oker  found  for  the  first  time  an  ade- 
over  .all  his  writings  a  wealth  of  felicitous-  qu.ate  field  ;  tri.al  by  jury,  which  had 
ly  illustrative  imagery  hardly  ever  era  hitherto  been  confined  in  Scotland  to 
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criminal  causes,  being  then  extended  to 
civil  questions.  From  this  time  till  he 
ceased  to  practice,  he  was  the  at^know- 
ledged  leader  of  the  Scottish  bar.  lu  1820, 
and  again  in  1821,  he  was  elected  Lord 
Rector  of  the  university  of  Glasgow  by 
the  students,  an  honor  which  has  since  been 
cordially  accepted  by  some  of  our  most 
eminent  literary  men  and  statesmen.  In 
1829  his  professional  brethren  authorita¬ 
tively  acknowledged  his  standing,  by  ap¬ 
pointing  him  Dean  or  President  of  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates.  He  immediately 
resigned  the  editorship  of  tho  Revietc^ 
which  had  long  been  burdensome  and  un¬ 
desirable,  At  this  point  his  literary  life 
may  be  said  to  close.  During  the  twenty- 
seven  years  he  had  contributed  to  the 
Revietc  about  two  hundred  articles.  A 
new  stage  in  his  history  opened  with  the  | 
accession  of  the  Whigs  to  political  jarwer. 
In  December,  1830,  lie  was  appointed 
Lord  Advocate,  an  office  which,  besides 
many  other  duties,  involves  those  of  a 
secretary  of  state  for  ScotlaniL  lie  ne¬ 
cessarily  entered  Parliament,  but  too  late 
for  eminent  success,  being  now  in  his 
fifty-eighth  year,  without  adequate  train¬ 
ing  for  the  peculiar  arena,  and  with  a 
voice  already  broken  so  far  as  to  deprive  | 
him  in  a  great  measure  of  the  advantages  , 
which  had  belonged  to  his  powers  of 
oratory.  His  oliief  speeches  in  the  House 
of  Coiumotis  were  made  in  support  of 
those  measures  of  reform  iu  parliamenta¬ 
ry  representation  and  civic  government, 
which  it  was  his  official  duty  to  introduce. 
In  iLiy,  1834,  be  was  raised  to  the  bench 
as  one  of  the  judges  in  the  Court  of  Ses¬ 
sion,  assuming,  according  to  the  Scottish 
fashion,  the  honorary  title  of  Lord  Jef¬ 
frey-  He  delighted  in  bis  judicial  duties ; 
and  no  man  ever  performed  them  better. 
The  remaining  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
in  peace  and  honor.  Xever  was  old  age 
more  kindly  or  more  placid  ;  and,  when 
the  last  scene  arrived,  the  regrets  of  a 
whole  coimnunity  were  poured  on  his 
grave.  In  1841,  an  attack  of  broncliitis, 
the  disease  which  had  often  distressed 
and  at  length  destroyed  him,  compelled 
him  to  seek  repose  for  some  months.  In 
1843  he  published,  with  unfeigned  reluc¬ 
tance,  three  volumes  containing  selections 
from  his  “  Contributions  to  the  Edb»hurgh 
Remeto."  He  died  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
26tli  of  January,  1850,  leaving  a  widow 
who  survived  him  but  for  a  very  short 
time,  and  a  daughter,  whose  husband,  Mr. 


Empson,  (also  since  dead,)  became  the 
third  editor  of  the  Edhihurgh  Revieva. 


Robkrt  Ferguson. 

In  the  foreground  of  the  print,  in  front 
of  the  table,  with  hand  to  his  face,  and  eye 
intently  fixed  on  Sir  Walter  Scott,  we 
next  have  Robert  Ferguson,  the  Scotch 
poet,  whose  compositions  in  the  lowland 
Scotch  dialect  entitle  him  to  rank  with 
Hums  in  descriptive  jmwer,  though  no¬ 
thing  that  he  has  written  can  be  compared 
with  the  lyrics  of  the  bard  of  Ayr  for 
tenderness,  and  intense  love  of  nature.  He 
was  born  at  Edinburgh,  where  his  father 
w'as  accountant  to  the  Britisli  Linen  Com¬ 
pany,  17th  October,  1750.  His  parents 
intended  him  for  the  ministry,  but  he 
wanted  the  jiower  of  steady  application 
to  the  necessary  studies,  and  his  father 
dying  when  he  was  seventeen  years  of 
age,  he  went  to  reside  with  an  uncle  near 
Aberdeen,  who  was  at  length  tired  of  his 
poor  relative,  and  allowed  him  to  take  the 
situation  of  copying-clerk  at  the  office  of 
the  commissary -clerk,  and  afterwards  in 
that  of  the  sheriff’s  clerk,  in  his  native 
city.  His  love  of  poetry,  and  his  conver¬ 
sational  powers,  not  only  imfitted  him 
for  this  drudgery,  but  the  latter,  by  a 
natural  reaction  against  his  daily  toils,  in¬ 
volved  liim  iu  habits  of  dissipation,  which 
predisposed  him  to  disease  ;  and  it  is  me¬ 
lancholy  to  relate  Uiat  the  last  penalty 
which  the  violated  laws  of  nature  ex¬ 
acted  from  him  was  nothing  less  than  his 
mental  derangement.  In  1774,  when  in 
the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  he  was 
scut  to  a  poor  asylum  for  lunatics,  where 
he  was  subject  to  rules  w'hich  in  all  hu¬ 
man  probability  hastened  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  about  two  months  afterwards, 
on  tho  16th  of  October.  Burns  always 
apknowledged  with  affecting  tendeniess 
his  obligations  to  Ferguson,  whom  he 
styles  his  “  elder  brother  in  misfortune,” 
and  to  whose  memory,  in  the  year  1789, 
he  erected  a  handsome  monument  in  the 
Canougate  churchyard,  the  place  of  his 
interment.  It  is  ini))Ossible  to  read  the 
Scottish  poems  of  Ferguson  without  ac¬ 
knowledging  how  closely  Bums  has  fol¬ 
lowed  his  model  iu  some  of  his  most  ad¬ 
mired  descriptive  pieces.  We  may  in- 
stauce  iu  particular,  “Tlie  Daft  Days,” 
“  Tlie  Rising  of  the  Session,”  “  Leith 
Races,”  “  Elegy  on  John  Ilogg,”  and 
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“  Cauler  Oysters,”  in  which  the  most  I 
striking  parallels  may  be  traced.  Fergn- ' 
son  oould  sing  his  native  melodies  M'ith  j 
etFeet,  and  was  a  little  too  fond  perhaps  of 
practical  jests.  It  is  said  that  he  never 
made  an  enemy,  but  it  is  only  too  likely 
that  he  lost  a  friend  in  his  rich  uncle  for 
1,‘ick  of  that  ordinary  “  prudence”  which 
men  of  genius  toe  often  pride  themselves 
in  holding  cheap. 


Thomas  Moore 

Was  born  in  1780,  in  Dublin,  where 
his  father  carried  on  business  wath  no 
great  success  as  a  wine  merchant.  He 
showed  from  boyhood  an  imaginative  and 
musical  turn ;  and  various  circmnstances 
<M)ncurred  in  impressing  him  early  with 
that  in<lignant  and  melancholy  sense  of 
the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  Ireland  to 
which  his  poetry  owes  so  manj  of  its 
most  powerful  touches.  His  family  pro- 1 
fessed  the  Roman  C.atholic  creed,  as  ho 
himself  always  continued  to  do ;  .and 
among  his  fiither’s  friends  were  several  of 
the  United  Irishmen,  with  others  who 
were  ardently  bent  on  extortinc:  redress 
from  the  government.  The  political  dis¬ 
turbances  broke  out  into  rebellion  while 
Moore  was  a  student  in  Trinity  College ; 
he  wrote  anonymously  for  a  seditious 
newspaper,  and  was  only  saved  from  im¬ 
plicating  himself  deeply  by  faithfully 
keeping  a  promise  which  nis  mother  pre¬ 
vailed  on  him  to  give.  He  took  his  de¬ 
gree  in  1798,  and  went  to  London  to 
keep  his  terms  for  the  bar.  Poetry,  how¬ 
ever,  had  taken  possession  of  his  mind; 
.and  the  amatory  cast  which  always  pre¬ 
vailed  in  his  poems,  was  allowed  in  some 
of  the  earliest  of  them  to  degenerate  into 
reprehensible  looseness.  His  gay  transla¬ 
tion  of  Anacreon,  published  in  1800,  was 
followed  by  the  notorious  “Poems  of 
Thomas  Little,”  and  the  just  severity 
with  which  these  and  another  miscellane¬ 
ous  volume  of  'his  w’ere  treated  in  the 
Edinburgh  Revieto,  produced  the  abor¬ 
tive  duel  between  Moore  .and  Jeffrey. 
.\t  this  period  the  poet’s  means  were 
very  slender,  and  his  prospects  discour- 
agingly  uncertain.  But  his  rising  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  song-writer,  his  musical  accom¬ 
plishments,  and  his  ple.asing  manners, 
facilitated  his  introduction  into  aristo¬ 
cratic  society.  In  1804,  h.aving  obtain¬ 
ed  a  registrarship  in  Bermuda,  through 
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I  the  patron.age  of  Lord  Moira,  ho  went 
'  out  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office, 
j  It  proved  to  be  much  less  lucrative  than 
he  had  expected ;  and  in  a  very  few 
months  he  returned  home,  being  allowed 
to  leave  a  deputy,  whose  aofalc.ation 
soon  plunged  Moore  into  einharnass- 
ments  from  which  he  w.as  long  in  being 
able  to  extricate  himself.  He  refused 
all  aid  from  his  friends,  Jeffrey,  now 
coMi.ally  intimate  with  him,  offering 
generous  help.  In  the  end,  the  claims 
being  favoraoly  adjusted,  he  paid  the 
whole  sum  from  his  literary  earnings, 
while  he  continued  to  contribute  liberally 
to  the  comfort  of  his  parents.  From  the 
time  of  his  return  to  England  his  course 
of  life  was  very  uneventful.  He  w.as 
thenceforth  wholly  the  man  of  letters, 
supporting  himself  bv  his  pen,  and  court¬ 
ed  in  society,  ospeciaJly  that  of  the  higher 
Whi^  circles  of  London.  In  1811  he 
married  Miss  Dyke,  who  had  been  for  a 
j  short  time  on  the  Dublin  stage,  an 
ami.ablc,  attractive,  and  domestic  lady. 
Soon  afterwards  he  took  up  his  residence 
in  a  cottjvge  near  Ashbourne  in  Derby¬ 
shire,  whence  he  removed  to  Sloperton 
near  Devizes.  There  he  continued  to  live 
ever  afterwards,  visiting  London,  however, 
frequently,  and  making  other  excui-sions, 
and  being  obliged  soon  after  his  remov.al 
to  the  place  to  take  refuge  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  from  his  Bermuda  cre<litors.  In 
18.‘15  he  received  from  Lord  Melbourne’s 
government  a  pension  of  three  hundred 
a  year;  and  m  1850,  when  his  health 
was  completely  broken,  and  all  his  four 
children  were  dead,  Mrs.  Moore  obt.ained 
a  pension  of  a  hundred  pounds.  He  died 
in  the  beginning  of  1852.  Moore’s  writ¬ 
ers  fhll  into  three  groups ;  the  serious 
poems;  the  comic  and  8.atiric rhymes;  and 
the  biographies  and  other  works  in  prose. 
In  the  first  of  these  classes,  the  composi¬ 
tions  that  support  his  fame  are  the  “  Irish 
Melodies,”  (the  series  of  which  be^an  in 
1813,)  and  other  lyrics.  Many  of  these 
are  exquisite  for  grace  of  diction,  for 
beauty,  not  without  sameness  of  im¬ 
agery,  and  for  a  refined  and  ideal  kind 
of  jiathos.  They  are  poems  for  the 
drawing-room,  and  atlmirable  as  such. 
In  “Lmla  Rookh,”  published  in  1817,  the 
poet  tried  a  more  ambitious  flight ;  and, 
w’hile  there  is  here  very  great  skill  and 
care  of  execution,  with  a  marvelous  rich¬ 
ness  of  fancy,  and  singular  correctness  of 
costume,  it  can  not  be  said  that  he  has 
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vindic.ited  his  claim  to  be  ranked  with 
Scott  or  llyron,  amon^  the  great  painters 
of  romantic  narrative.  The  second 
group  of  Moore’s  works,  perhaps,  shows 
his  genius  in  a  more  brilliant  light  than 
any  of  the  others.  Unsnariiigly  severe  in 
his  attacks  on  those  nuolic  persons  who 
were  obnoxious  to  the  Whig  jiarty,  he 
has  made  satire  as  gayly  witty,  and  as  ir¬ 
resistibly  amusing,  as  it  ever  can  be.  llis 
chief  political  satires,  besides  many  fugi¬ 
tive  contributions  to  newspapers,  W’ere 
“  The  Tw’O-penny  Post  Pag,”  “  Tom 
Crib’s  Memorial  to  Congress,”  and  the 
“  Fables  for  the  Holy  Alliance.”  A  lighter 
vein  was  opened  in  “The  Fudge  Family 
in  Paris.”  Moore’s  prose  works  were 
really  tasks  performed  for  the  sake  of  the 
gain  they  brought ;  and  the  best  of  them 
can  only  be  asserted  to  be  jierformed  with 
good  taste  and  care.  If  any  of  them  was 
a  labor  of  love,  it  was  the  gorgeous 
romance  of  “The  Epicurean,”  which 
apf)eared  in  1827.  Tlie  only  others  that 
require  to  be  named  are  the  “  Life  of 
Sheridan,”  (1825;)  and  the  “Notices  of 
the  Life  of  Lord  Byron,”  (1830.) 

Dr.  John  Allen. 

A  distinguished  historian  and  political 
writer,  a  frequenter  of  Holland  House, 
friend  of  Mackintosh,  Iloinilly,  Horner, 
and  Sidney  Smith ;  an  early  oontributor 
to  the  Edwhurgh  Remew  ;  was  born  in 
1771,  and  died  in  1843. 


Thomas  Campbell 

Was  bom  at  Glasgow  in  July,  1777. 
His  father,  descended  of  a  good  family  in 
Argyleshire,  was  a  Virginia  merchant ; 
but  before  the  birth  of  the  poet,  the 
youngest  of  his  eleven  children,  he  was 
in  decayed  circumstances,  and  subsisted 
on  small  annuities  from  mercantile  soci¬ 
eties,  and  by  receiving  young  men  into 
bis  house  as  boarders.  Thomas,  after  dis¬ 
tinguishing  himself  at  school,  passed 
through  the  university  of  Glasgow  with 
high  reputation,  which,  however,  was 
gained  less  by  steady  industry  or  exact 
learning,  than  by  the  precocious  brilliancy 
of  his  essays  in  prose  and  his  versified 
translations  from  the  classics.  Till  the 
end  of  his  life,  Greek  was  his  favor  te 
study  ;  and  he  was  vainer  of  his  proficien¬ 


cy  in  it  than  of  his  poetry  or  the  fame  it 
brought  him.  One  of  his  first  printed 
efforts  was  “The  Wounded  Hussar,” 
which  appeared  when  he  was  about  twen¬ 
ty  years  of  age.  The  poem,  “Pleasures  of 
Hope,”  publiahetl  in  1799,  in  its  au¬ 
thor’s  twenty-second  year,  became  imme¬ 
diately  and  deservedly  famous ;  and, 
tliougn,  in  spite  of  advice,  he  sold  the 
copyright  absolutely  for  sixty  pounds,  the 
publishers,  on  its  sucitess,  were  for  some 
time  very  liberal  to  him  ;  and  the  rever¬ 
sion  of  the  copy-right  became  profitable 
in  his  declining  years.  Being  now  deter¬ 
mined  on  making  literature  his  profession, 
he  spent  upwards  of  a  year  in  Germany. 
A  great  poem,  “The  Queen  of  the 
North,”  ardently  projected,  was  soon 
dropped ;  but  he  transmitted  from  abroad 
to  tbe  Morning  Chro7ii<Ue,  several  of  his 
finest  lyric.s,  among  which  were,  “Ye  Mari¬ 
ners  of  England,”  and  “The  Exile  of 
Erin.”  He  had  intended  settling  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  where  he  had  long  been  intimate 
with  .Jeffrey,  Brown,  Scott,  and  Stewart, 
and  most  of  all  with  Alison;  and  with 
this  design  he  set  down  his  parents  in  that 
city.  In  1803,  how'ever,  he  found  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  remove  to  London  ;  and  in  the 
same  year,  uncertain  though  his  prospects 
were,  he  married  his  cousin,  Miss  Sinclair. 
Next  year  he  obtained  an  engagement 
with  the  Star  newspaper,  from  which  he 
received  about  four  guineas  a  week,  chiefly 
earned  by  translating  foreign  gazettes. 
About  the  same  time  appeared  “ 'I'he  Bat¬ 
tle  of  the  Baltic.”  For  seventeen  years 
from  this  date  he  inhabited  a  house  at 
Sydenham,  near  London.  In  1809,  ajH 
peared  “  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,”  to 
w’hich,  the  year  after,  “O’Connor’s  Child” 
was  annexed.  The  place  which  Campbell 
justly  holds  as  one  of  the  classics  of  Eng¬ 
lish  poetry  was  now  securely  gained,  when 
he  had  only  reached  his  thirty-third 
year ;  and,  though  his  life  was  but  half 
spent,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  nothing 
which  he  afterwards  wrote  was  w’oilhy 
to  be  ranked  with  his  earlier  achievements. 
In  1812  he  delivered,  with  great  popu¬ 
larity,  six  lectures  on  poetry  at  the  Royal 
Institution.  In  1819  appeared  his  well- 
selected  “  Specimens  of  the  British  Poets” 
accompanied  with  criticisms  which,  writ¬ 
ten  with  very  fine  judgment  and  fair 
knowledge,  are  thb  only  prose  compositions 
of  Campbell  that  are  likely  to  be  remem¬ 
bered.  In  1825  he  was  chiefly  occupied 
in  organizing  the  London  university,  visit- 
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ing  Berlin  to  obtain  information  for  the  get  her  different  from  his  former  stvJe 
purpose.  In  November,  1S26,  he  was  of  execution,  soon  appeared.  I’^pon  t^is 
elected  rector  of  the  university,  of  Gla.s-  .  “  total  change”  of  style  and  choice  of  sub- 
gow ;  and,  exerting  himself  actively  in  jects  it  ha.s  been  remarked,  that,  in  de- 
promoting  and  suggesting  reforms,  he  i  parting  from  the  principle  of  the  Flemish 


w:i8  reelected  twice  afterwards.  “The  I  and  Dutch  schoo! 


f)nnciple 
s,  ana  a 


that  of 


Pilgrim  of  Glencoe,”  the  last  of  his  con-  the  Spanish,  “  he  determined  on  the  haz- 
siderable  poems,  published  in  1842,  w'as  ardous  experiment  of  resting  his  future 
not  successfiil  even  in  his  own  estimation,  fame  on  a  style  utterly  opposite  to  that  in 
His  health,  longlmcertain,  was  now  irre-  which  he  then  stood  unrivaled  amidst 
trievably  shattered  ;  and  fond  of  society,  European  artists.”  In  January,  1830,  on 
and  often  tempted  to  convivial  excesses,  I  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  he 
he  had  taken  nut  too  little  pains  to  pre-  •  was  appointed  principal  painter  in  ordi- 


painter  in  ordi- 
e  portrait  in  the 


he  had  taken  but  too  little  pains  to  pre-  •  was  appointed  principal  painter  in  ordi- 
serve  health,  especially  since  domestic  nary  to  George  lA'".,  whose  portrait  in  the 
distresses  had  fallen  so  heavily  on  him.  1  Highland  costume,  and  “  llis  Majesty’s 
His  affairs,  too,  became  much  embarra.ssed;  I  Reception  at  Holyrood  House,”  he  was  at 
and  in  July  1848,  giving  up  the  last  of !  that  time  occujiied  in  painting.  On  the 


several  houses  he  had  successively  occn-  1  accession  of  William  Fv .,  the  royal  favor 
pled  in  London,  he  retired  with  his  niece  ]  was  continued  to  him,  and  he  was 
to  Boulogne.  There,  after  a  winter  of  ;  knighted  in  1836.  Queen  Victoria,  hoii- 


suffering,  he  died  in  June,  1844.  I  ored  him  with  sittings  for  his  splendid 

I  picture  of  her  majesty’s  “  First  Council ;” 

Sir  David  Wilkie.  land  by  the  queen’s  command  he  went  to 

The  readers  of  the  Ecketk.  will  look  |  the  Turkish  cmiital  to  mint  the  portrait  of 
with  interest  on  the  portrait  of  the  artist  ;  ^  .  Sultan.  This  was  his  last  and  fatal 
whose  engraved  w’orks  have  so  richly  ,  On  his  return  on  board  tlie 

embeilishea  this  journal  in  years  past.  .  ^ncntal  stemner,  after  havmg  touched  at 
Sir  David  Wilkie,  a  painter  of  distin-  i  ^bdta  and*  Gibraltar,  he  was  taken  siid- 
guished  merit,  was  born  near  Cupar  in  '  ‘^’ed  in  Gibraltar  Bay,  aged 

Fifeshire,  in  1785,  his  father  being  a  min-  ,  J”"®  L  offi»^s^  of 

ister  of  the  Scotch  Church.  In  1805  he  his  body  to  the  deep  being 

came  to  Loudon,  and  soon  attracted  no-  rendered  nece.ssary  by  the  strict  orders  of 
tice  by  the  excellence  of  his  earliest  ef  governor,  u  ho  could  not  allow  it  to  be 
forts ;  his  career  of  fame  comiuencing  with  brought  on  shore.  Among  the  principal 
his  “Village  Politician,”  “  Blind  Fiddler,”  j  P^efnres  painted  by  Sir  David,  in  his 
“Rent  Dav,”  etc.  llis  reputation  was  j  or  Spanish  style,  raav  be  named 

now  established,  and  in  181 1  he  was  made  I  Maid  of  Saragossa,”  The  Guerilla’s 

1  1  •  •  !•  1  •  1  _  •  1  I  I  iPiAQrtiirA’’  !inn  **  Hotnrn  ^  Jrthn  Knnv 


a  royal  academician,  from  which  period  [  Koturn,”  John  Knox 

he  regularly  produced,  and  as  regularly  |  preaching,”  ‘  Columbus,”  Pcepo’-day- 
sold  at  increasing  prices,  his  most  cele-  Pey’s  Cabin,”  “  ^^ry  Queen  of  Scot.^es- 
brated  pictures,  of  which  we  shall  merely  ^piog  from  Lochleven 
mention  a  few’ :  as  “  Distraining  for  Cotter’s  Saturday  ^ 


Kent,”  “The  Penny  Wedding,”  “Blind  an*’  ^ne  r or^ne-teuer/;  ana 

Man’s  Buff,”  “The  Village  Festival,”  (now  Hiscovery  of  the  Body  of  Tippoo 

ill  the  National  Gallery,)  “The  Reading  ^aib,”  (painted  for  the  widow  of  Sir  David 
of  the  Will,”  and  “  Chelsea  Pensioners  |  Baird  J  He  also  produced  many  cele- 
reading  the  Gazette  of  the  Battle  of|^™f®.d  portrmts.  As  a  man,  Sir  Da^d 
Watenoo,”  (painted  for  the  Duke  of  Wei-  Wilkie  had  the  character  of  being  mild 
lington,  in  1823,  for  £1200.)  In  conse-  ,  ^pd  un^suming;  as  an  artist  no  difficul- 
quence  of  ill-health,  brought  on  by  close  !  could  daunt  him,  nor  could  any  labor 
application  and  some  serious  pecuniary  b®  too  great  fbr^  him  to  undertake  with  a 
losses,  a  continental  tour  was  recommend-  i  ^ew  to  the  attamment  of  excellence. 


losses,  a  continental  tour  was  recommend¬ 
ed  by  bis  physicians ;  and  he  accordingly 
visited  Italy  and  Spain,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  till  1828.  But  his  love  of  art  and 


Archibald  Constable. 
Archibald  Constable,  a  Scotch  book- 


his  habitual  industry  could  neither  be  re-  ,  seller,  well  know'n  for  his  enterprise  and 
strained  by  the  injunctions  of  physicians  literary  taste,  commenced  the  Edinburgh 
nor  the  entreaties  of  friends;  and,  9Xi- Review.  He  was  bom  in  1775,  and  died 
cordingly,  several  finished  pictures,  alto-  in  1827. 
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MRS.  ELIZABETH  B 


This  very  gifted  and  talented  lady,  | 
whose  literary  lame  is  world-wide,  and  | 
whose  beautiml  and  life-like  portrait  em¬ 
bellishes  our  present  number,  is  one  of 
the  most  distinguislied  poets  of  the  age. 
She  is  still  young,  and  with  her  habits  of 
study,  will  probably  enrich  the  world  with 
many  precious  gems  of  thought,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  her  worLj  already  produced.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Harrett, under  which  she 
achieved  her  poetical  reputation.  lu  1846, 
she  was  married  to  liobert  Browning,  a 
poet  and  dramatic  writer  of  much  celebri¬ 
ty,  author  of  “  Paracelsus  ”  and  several 
tragedies.  This  gifted  couple,  whose  tiUites 
as  well  as  talents  are  congenial,  seem  des¬ 
tined  to  ascend  together  the  Hill  of  Fame. 
Mrs.  Browning  is  probably  more  versed  in 
cla.ssical  learning,  .and  a  more  complete 
scholar,  than  any  of  her  sex  now  living. 
Her  mind  is  .also  well  stored  with  general  lit¬ 
erature  :  with  an  energy  and  force  of  char¬ 
acter  truly  rare,  she  brought  out  the  powers 
of  iier  mind,  and.  cultivated  its  faculties, 
during  a  wearying  illnes.s,  which  confined 
her  for  many  ye.ars  to  her  apartment.  Shut 
9ut  from  the  influences  of  external  nature, 
she  surrounded  herself  with  the  flowers  of 
poetry,  and  created  tints  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  to  give  unfading  radiance  to  a  room 
the  sun’s  rays  never  entered.  Mrs.  Brown¬ 
ing  enjoys  the  friendship  and  correspond- 
enc.e  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  men 
and  women  of  the  day,  by  whom  she  is 
justly  valued  for  her  abilities  and  excel¬ 
lence. 

She  has  written  in  prose  some  treatises 
on  “  The  Greek  Christian  Poets,”  which 
are  said  to  be  admirable,  and  among  her 
friends  her  talents  as  a  letter-writer  are 
quite  celebrated.  Whether  she  is  destined 
to  go  down  to  posterity  as  a  great  poet, 
is  a  point  that  will  bear  discussion  ;  ener¬ 
gy,  learning,  a  romantic  melancholy  cha.s- 
tened  by  faith,  and  sincere  piety,  are 
found  eveiy  where  through  her  works ; 
she  also  possesses  an  exuberance  of  fancy, 
and  her  memory  is  stored  wdth  expres¬ 
sions  of  the  poets  of  the  highest  stamp. 
Do  these  gifts  constitute  poetry  ? 

Mrs.  Browning,”  says  a  distinguished 
scholar,  (Rev.  George  W.  Bethune,)  when 
commenting  on  her  poems,  is  singularly 


RRETT  BROWNING. 


bold  and  adventurous.  Her  wing  carries 
her,  without  Ikltering  at  their  obscurity, 
into  the  cloud  and  the  mist,  where  not 
seldom  we  fail  to  follow  her,  but  arc 
tempted,  while  we  admire  the  honesty  of 
her  enthusiasm,  to  believe  tliat  she  utters 
what  she  herself  has  but  dimly  perceived. 
Much  of  this,  however,  arises  from  her 
ilisdain  of  carefulness.  Her  lines  are  of¬ 
ten  rude,  her  rhymes  forced,  trom  impa¬ 
tience  rather  than  aflectation  ;  and  for  tbe 
same  reason,  she  falls  into  the  kindrinl 
&ult  of  verbo8enes.s,  which  is  always  ob¬ 
scure.  She  forgets  the  advice  which  As- 
pjisia  gave  a  young  poet,  ‘  to  sow  with 
the  hand,  and  not  with  the  bag.’  Her 
Greek  studies  should  have  taught  her 
more  sculptor-like  finish  and  dignity  ;  but 
the  glowing,  generous  impulses  of  her 
W'oman’s  heart  are  too  much  for  the  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  classics.  Hence  it  is  that  we 
like  her  less  as  a  scholar  than  as  a  woman  ; 
for  then  she  compels  our  sympathy  with 
her  high  religious  faith,  Imr  love  of  child¬ 
ren,  her  delight  in  the  graceful  and  beau¬ 
tiful,  her  revelations  of  feminine  feeling, 
her  sorrow  over  the  sufl’ering,  and  her  in¬ 
dignation  against  the  oppressor.  It  is 
easy  to  see,  from  the  melody  of  rhythm  in 
‘Cowper’s  Grave,’  and  a  few  shorter 
jiieces,  that  her  faults  spring  not  from  in¬ 
ability  to  avoid  them,  if  she  would.  Her 
ear,  like  that  of  Tennyson,  (whom  she  re¬ 
sembles  more  tlian  any  other  poet,^  thirsts 
for  a  refrain  /  and  like  him,  she  mdulges 
it  to  the  w'eariness  of  her  reader.  Her 
sonnets,  though  comjilete  in  measure,  are 
more  like  fragments,  or  unfinished  out¬ 
lines  ;  but  not  a  few  of  them  are  full  of 
vigor.  Her  verses  must  be  recited ;  none 
of  them  could  be  sung.” 

But  if  the  melody  of  rhythm  is  some¬ 
times  w'anting  in  her  lines,  the  sweet 
grace  of  patience,  the  divine  harmony  of 
taith  and  love,  seem  ever  abiding  in  her 
soul.  She  is  among  those  wom^n  who  do 
honor  to  their  sex,  and  uplift  the  heart  of 
humanity.  Many  of  her  shorter  poems 
are  exquisite  in  their  touches  of  .tender¬ 
ness  and  devotional  pathos.  The  power 
of  passion  is  rarely  exhibited,  in  its  lava¬ 
like  flood,  on  her  pure  pages ;  but  deep 
^flection  and  true  piety  of  feeling  meet  us 
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everywhere,  and  the  sweet,  holy  emotions  I 
of  woman’s  love  are  truthfully  denioted ; 
and  thus  her  groat  abilities,  gained  by 
purity  of  thought,  and  hallowed  by  religi-  i 
ous  faith,  are  made  blessings  to  the  world. 

Tlie  published  works  of  Mrs.  Browning 
are:  “The  Seraphim,”  “Prometheus 
Bound,”  “  A  l')r.ama  of  Exile,”  “  The  Ko- 
mauiit  of  Mar^ret,”  “Isobel’s  Child,” 
“  Sonnets,”  and  “  Miscellaneous  Poems.” 

Her  own  appreciation  of  the  holy  office 
of  the  tmo  poet,  is  thus  glowingly  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  Preface  to  her  poems; 
“  ‘  An  irreligious  poet,’  said  Burns,  mean¬ 
ing  an  nndevotional  one,  ‘  is  a  monster.’ 
An  irreligious  poet,  he  might  have  said,  is 
no  iK>et  at  all.  The  gravitation  of  poetry 
is  upwards.  The  poetic  wing,  if  it  move, 
asc^jiids.  What  did  even  the  heathen 
Greeks — Homer,  .^sehylus,  Sophocles, 
Pindar  ?  Sublimely,  because  bom  poets ; 


darkly,  because  born  of  Adam  and  unre¬ 
newed  in  Christ,  their  spirits  wandered 
like  the  rusliing  chariots  and  winged 
horses,  black  and  white,  of  their  brother- 
poet,  Plato,  through  the  universe  of  Deity, 
seeking  if  haply  they  might  find  him;  and 
as  that  universe  closed  around  the  seekers, 
not  with  the  transparency  in  which  it 
flowed  first  from  his  hand,  but  opaquely, 
as  double-dyed  with  the  transgression  of 
its  sons,  they  felt  though  they  could  not 
discern  the  God  beyond,  and  used  the 
gesture  though  ignorant  of  the  language 
of  worshiping.  The  blind  eagle  missed 
:  the  sun,  but  soared  towards  its  sphere. 
Shall  the  blind  eagle  soar — and  the  seeing 
j  eagle  peck  chaff?  Surely  it  should  be  the 
I  gladness  and  the  gratitude  of  such  as  art; 
poets  among  us,  that  in  turning  towards 
.  the  beautiful,  they  may  behold  the  true 
1  face  of  God.” 


DEATH  OF  GENE 


Tub  sudden  death  of  General  Cuvaignac 
has  removed  from  the  scene  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  actors  in  the  great  re¬ 
volution  of  1848.  Eugene  Cavaignac  was 
Imra  in  Paris  the  15th  December,  1802,  j 
and  was  consequently  in  bis  55th  year  at 
the  time  of  his  decease.  His  father  was 
as  old  member  of  the  National  Convention, 
and  the  future  Dictator  of  1848  w’iis  reared 
in  the  uncompromising  republicanism  ofj 
1 792.  The  young  Cavaignac  adopted  the 
military  career,  and  early  evinced  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  those  principles  to  which 
through  his  whole  life  he  adhered  with 
Spartan  tenacity.  His  openly  avowed  re 
publicanism  led  to  bis  employment  with 
other  hot  and  ardent  spirits,  in  the  wars  of 
Africa  in  the  early  days  of  Louis  Philippe. 
His  military  career  in  Algiers  was  one  of 
high  distinction.  Indomit.able  energy, 
complete  self-mastery,  a  calculating  head, 
and  a  stoical  ititegrity  of  character,  sin¬ 
gled  him  out  as  a  man  eminently  fitted 
for  a  high  command.  In  1847  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  Lamoriciere  in  the  command  of 
the  Province  of  Oran,  and  in  February, 
1848,  by  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Provi- 


RAL  CAVAIGNAC. 


sional  Government,  he  was  raised  to  the 
Governor-Generalship  of  Algiers.  He  re¬ 
mained  in  command  of  the  province,  until, 

^  having  been  elected  in  his  absence  a  dcle- 
I  gate  to  the  National  Assetnbly,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Paris  about  the  middle  of  May. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  he  was  nominated 
Minister  of  War.  The  times  required  the 
iron  hand  of  a  determined  soldier,  and  the 
j  party  of  the  Moderate  Republicans  be¬ 
lieved  they  had  found  in  Cavaignac  the 
solo  shield  of  France  against  the  horrors 
of  anarchy.  The  terrible  insurrection  of 
June  burst  forth.  On  the  second  day  of 
that  tremendous  struggle,  the  Provisional 
Government  resigned,  and  Cavaignac  was 
named  Dictator. 

•  On  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day’s 
fighting,  after  a  frightful  carnage,  Cavaig- 
n.ac  remained  master  of  the  city — and  of 
France.  At  that  moment  the  successful 
soldier  who  had  rescued  society  from  .an- 
archy  might,  sword  in  hand,  have  con¬ 
verted  a  temporary  dictatorship  into  a 
permanent  rule.  But  Cavaignac  had  no 
sinister  aims.  He  had  saved  his  country, 
and  he  required  no  more.  Then  came  the 
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election  for  the  Pretrident,  and  the  return 
of  Ivouis  Napoleon  by  a  vast  majority. 
Cavaignac  played  hie  part  with  the  digni¬ 
ty  of  true  greatneee ;  holding  aloof  from 
all  that  ecene  of  factious  littleness  which 
wearied  out  the  patience  of  France ; 
serving  his  country  as  he  could ;  holding 
fast  by  his  principles  without  compromise 
and  without  compliance.  When  Bona- 
rte  struck  the  decisive  blow  in  Decein- 
r,  1851,  Cavaignac  was  seised  and  im¬ 
prisoned  with  the  rest  of  the  known  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  usurpation.  He  was,  however, 
soon  released,  and  has  since  continued  to 
reside  principally  in  France.  The  elections 
of  last  summer,  in  which  he  was  twice  re¬ 
turned  by  a  decisive  majority  as  a  member 
of  the  Corps  Legislatif  for  the  third  cir¬ 
cumscription  of  Paris,  threatened  again  to 
force  him  from  his  dignified  retirement 
into  the  arena  of  public  lile.  It  was  gen¬ 
erally  understOiKl  that  Cavairaac  had  de¬ 
termined  not  to  take  the  oath  to  the  new 
dynasty  necessary  to  enable  him  to  act  in 
Ills  legislative  capacity ;  still  the  arAval 
of  the  period  at  which  his  resolve  must 
have  been  finally  made  known,  was  looked 
for  by  the  whole  liepublican  party  in 
France  with  no  little  anxiety.  Death  has 
released  him  from  the  necessity  of  mak¬ 
ing  this  election,  and  the  Emperor  from 


the  embarrassment  which  would  have  been 
created  by  either  his  consent  or  his  re¬ 
fusal  to  serve.  The  esteem  of  men  of  all 
parties  will  follow  this  brave  and  sincere 
soldier  to  his  tomb.  France  has  not  pro¬ 
duced  a  character  of  more  massive  heroism, 
of  so  stem  a  self-denial,  of  so  elevated  a 
sense  of  duty. 

The  funeral  obsequies  of  the  Geaeral  took 
place  on  Saturday,  the  8  let  of  October, 
m  the  church  of  St.  Ijonis  d’Antin.  All 
was  conducted  with  order  and  regular¬ 
ity,  although  the  streets  through  which 
the  procession  to  the  Cemetery  of  Mont- 
matre  passed  were  crowded,  and  about 
16,000  people  followed  the  hearse  to  the 
gates  of  the  cemetery. 

Quite  a  large  body  of  troops  took  part 
in  the  proceedings,  and  many  prominent 
Republicans  and  literary  and  political  ce¬ 
lebrities  were  present.  The  prooessioiv 
contained  far  less  of  the  democratic  ele¬ 
ment  than  was  expected.  An  Imperial 
carriage  was  looked  for  in  the  train,  but 
none  was  there. 

As  the  hearse  passed  along,  every  hat 
was  raised,  and  the  spectators  often  re¬ 
mained  bare-headed  until  it  was  out  of 
sight.  No  address  was  spoken  over  the 
tomb,  but  the  soldiers  paid  the  usual  mil¬ 
itary  honors. 


From  Um  Dnblla  UnlTenlty  HagMln«L 

ALEXANDER  SMITH’S  CITY  POEMS.* 

[We  think  the  folloiving  review  must  have  been  written  with  a  pen  dipped  in  the  ccriors  of  the  rain¬ 
bow — ao  beautiful — ao  Juat — so  graphic — so  5ill  of  the  spirit  of  poetrj.] 


Fob  people  -who  enjoy  the  character  of 
matter-of-fact  sobriety  of  judgment,  the 
gentle  English  public  is  given  to  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  hero-worship  m  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  degree.  Every  season  produces  “  the 
most  remarkable  ”  man  in  the  country  as 
artist  or  orator,  preacher  or  poet.  Mr. 
Alexander  Smith  may  be  termed,  withont 
offense,  the  very  Spurgeon  of  poets.  Not 
without  days  of  intense  labor  and  thought ; 
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not  without  “ticklers  ”  from  “’cmsty  CSiris- 
topher,”  and  “  slashers  ”  from 

“  the  Quarterly, 

So  savage  and  Tartarly, 

Wbiim  killed  John  Keats,** 

did  Alfred  Tennyson  win  and  wear  th« 
laurel  which  so  worthily  encompasses  his 
brow.  His  In  MemcHam  is  white  and 
firm  as  marble,  and  beautiful  as  a  gallery 
of  Boulptures ;  but  a  keen  eye  can  see,  as  , 
it  were,  stains  from  the  artist’s  sweat  of 
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anguish,  dropped  down  upon  the  stone. 

A  comparison  of  his  earlier  volumes  in 
their  present  state  with  the  first  edition 
will  show  how  the  minutest  stroke  of  the 
chisel  has  been  retraced ;  how,  to  vary 
the  figure,  the  honey  has  been  strained 
and  restrained,  until  it  has  lost  all  its 
coarser  particles.  The  blue  ribbons  of 
the  elegant  scholarship  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge  ;  the  English  medal  for  “Tira- 
buctoo,”  and  the  Greek  medal  for  some 
wonderful  ode,  we  dare  say  of  ultra- 
.^schylean  majesty  and  darkness,  hung 
about  the  poet,  and  gave  him  at  the  out¬ 
set  the  right  to  be  heard  among  his  con- ; 
temporaries.  Such  a  man  could  not  sing  ' 
unnoticed  by  “  the  great  silent  crowd  of 
thorough-bred  Grecians  ”  w’ho  wind  | 
through  every  path  of  English  society,  j 
But  the  young  drawer  of  muslin-patterns 
began  lus  literary  career  from  no  fine  se¬ 
clusion  of  academic  bowers.  We  suspect  | 
that  his  quick  youth  had  little  Latin  and  ' 
less  Greek.  From  the  midst  of  a  ware- 1 
house  he  flung  out  his  Life  Drama  like  a  I 
comet,  and  found  himself  glorified  in  its  | 
blaze. 

But  if  the  English  public  be  the  readi-  ’ 
est  of  idol  makers,  they  are  also,  we  ap- ' 
prehend,  in  many  cases,  the  sternest  ofj 
iconoclasts.  They  first  spoil  their  favor-  i 
ite,  and  then  disinherit  him.  The  extent  i 
of  their  contempt  is  proportionate  to  the  i 
exorbitance  of  their  earlier  admiration,  j 
It  fares  with  them  as  in  Juvenal’s  terrific 
representation  of  the  fall  of  Sejanus.  The 
head  and  face  of  the  statue  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  hero  are  made  into  vessels  of  inodor¬ 
ous  name.  The  countenance,  once  all  but 
adored  by  the  people,  is  dragged  along 
by  a  hook,  witn  abundance  of  {^»ersonal  i 
observation  on  the  blubber  lip  and  the  | 
unhandsome  features. 

Mr.  Alexander  Smith  seems  to  be  de- ; 
voted  to  a  similar  fate.  His  Life  Drama  | 
sold  bv  tens  of  thousands.  The  ingenuity  ' 
of  criticism  exhausted  itself  in  hy|>crboles 
of  praise.  Yet  his  present  volume  is  pooh- 
poohed.  Like  the  used-up  man  in  the ! 
arce,  criticism  votes  that  his  volcanoes  | 
are  bores,  and  his  eclipses  “  shady  ”  af- 1 
fiiirs.  It  seems  to  be  assumed  by  many  ' 
writers  that  his  poems  are  unworthy  of 
serious  attentioB.  In  especial,  he  has 
once  and  again  been  accused  of  plagiar-  i 
ism — continuous,  deliberate,  unblushing —  ! 
only  to  be  paralleled  by  Sir  A.  Alison’s 
appropriation  of  Kaye’s  Affghanistan ;  or  I 
by  Dr.  O’ConaeH’s  knitting  together  of  I 


I  Manning  and  Melville  into  a  sermon  on 
i  St.  Aloysiiis ;  or  by  the  quondam  clergy- 
;  man  who  published  some  of  Mrs.  Ilemans’ 
poems  with  his  name  appended. 

In  reference  to  Mr.  Smith  this  line  of 
criticism  is  as  unjust  as  it  is  ungenerous. 
We  propose,  therefore,  to  pencil  out  a 
rapid  sketch  of  the  narrative  portion  of 
the  City  Poem,  connecting  the  outline  by 
such  direct  quotations  as  may  serve  to 
give  a  fair  s|>eciinen  of  the  author’s  cha¬ 
racteristic  beauties  and  defects.  We  shall 
then  refer  his  poems  to  c.anons  of  criti¬ 
cism  which  seem  to  us  indisputably  sound. 
The  imputed  plagiarisms  must  in  the  last 
place  claim  a  somewhat  lengthened  dis¬ 
cussion. 

The  first  poem  in  the  volume  bears  the 
title  of  Horton.  It  opens  with  the  writ¬ 
er  in  bed,  listening  to  the  ballad  singer 
and  the  oyster-man : 

“  An  oyster-man  came  crying  through  the 
streets ; 

And  straight,  as  if  I  stood  on  dusky  shores, 

T  saw  the  tremulous  silver  of  the  sea 

Set  to  some  coast  beneath  the  mighty  moon.” 

I*retty  lines,  unquestionably,  but  exhibit¬ 
ing  one  of  the  characteristic  mistakes  of 
the  spasmodic  school.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  say  what  substances  may  be 
crystallized  in  the  amber  of  association. 
So  in  Hobbes’  famous  story,  Charles  1. 
may  lead  to  a  Roman  penny.  But  it  is 
unwise  to  connect  the  petty  and  the  sub¬ 
lime.  We  submit  that  a  more  natural  as¬ 
sociation  connects  oysters  and  silver,  and 
our  fancy  flowers  oft'  into  song ; 

“  An  oyster-man  came  crying  through  the 
streets; 

And  straight,  as  if  I  sate  at  supper-board, 

I  saw  a  silver  tankard,  porter-foamed, 

A  silver  cruet,  hearted  like  a  shrew. 

Fiery  with  pepper,  sharp  with  vinegar !” 

Then  follows  an  alarm  of  fire,  introduced 
apparently  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  in 
some  rather  ultr.a-voIcanie  lines  upon  fire. 
The  hubbub  passes ;  and  an  exquisittdy 
poetic  dialogue  ensues  between  “  that  an¬ 
gel,  Sleep,”  and  the  poet.  Morning  comes, 
with  no  particular  result  that  we  can  find 
from  the  oyster-man  and  the  fire.  The 
bard  proceeds  to  his  warehouse,  where 
we  have  a  description  of  his  companions, 
bald  enough,  and  in  the  case  of  him 

“  Who  strove  most  valiantly  to  be  a  man. 

Who  smoked,  and  still  got  sick,” 
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rather  genti«h  to  our  taste.  After  vari¬ 
ous  meanderings  of  dialogue,  the  hero  of 
the  poem  is  introduced  in  a  picture  of 
“the  Crown.”  The  picture,  no-  doubt, 
has  a  certain  rosy  humor  of  its  own,  like 
one  of  Teniers’  Dutch  boors,  or  a  piece  of 
Flemish  tapestry,  in  which  the  harvesters 
brawl  round  the  hostelry,  and  spill  the 
beer  among  the  yellow  sheaves.  Jiut  we 
must  grudge  the  two  perfect  lines,  mark¬ 
ed  in  italics,  to  such  a  neighborhood. 
They  are  like  two  rose-buds  dangling 
into  the  window  of  a  pot-house. 

**Canpen»ite  Spring^  a  more-drop  in  hit  hand, 
A  tolitary  lark  abort  hie  head, 
liaugh  like  the  jovial  sinner  in  his  cupsf 
I  vote  ibr  winter  I  Why,  you  know  the 
‘  Crown,’ 

The  rows  of  pewter  winking  in  the  light. 

The  mighty  egg-flip  at  the  sanded  bar. 

The  nine-pins,  skittles,  silent  dominoes. 

The  bellied  landlord  with  his  purple  head. 
Like  a  red  cabbage  on  December  morn, 
Crusted  with  snow.  His  buxom  daughter 
Bess — 

A  dahlia,  not  a  rose-bud. 

This  peg  of  the  “  Crown  ”  gives  James, 
one  of  tne  interlocutors  in  the  dialogue, 
an  opportunity  of  hanging  thereto  the 
memory  of  lioilon,  who  seems  to  have 
been  much  too  frequent  an  attendant  at 
this  place  of  strong  drink.s. 

"  I^t  week  poor  Horton  died,  who  sat  therein 
As  constant  as  a  .saint  within  his  niche. 

I  saw  him  often,  heard  his  glorious  talk  ; 

But  ere  the  midnight  grew  into  the  morn, 

He  seemed  a  mighty  angel  sent  from  God 
Standing  before  us-^runk  :  a  sinful  song 
Staining  his  radiant  lips.” 

Years  ago  this  Horton  had  been  engaged 
to  a  beautiful  and  gentle  girl.  Ilis  occu¬ 
pations  had  taken  him  to  Kent — how  well 
described  let  any  man  testify  who  from 
some  gentle  elevation  above  Tunbridge 
ha.s  looked  over  that  land  of  wood  and 
hop-gartlens,  stretching  beyond  lladluw 
and  Mereworth  to  the  norizon  line. 

“  One  summer-day 
He  lay  upon  a  tower  in  leafy  Kent, 

Watching  a  lazy  river — 

A  red-tiled  tovm, 

Set  in  a  tender  film  of  ature  tmoke. 

And  here  and  there  upon  the  little  heights, 

A  windmill  turning  Us  prepostcrooa  arms 
Within  the  silent  noou.” 

Horton  hurries  to  Glasgow  to  meet  his 


affianced.  On  the  night  of  his  arrival, 
there  was  a  dense  and  dreadful  city  fog. 
The  intended  bride  leaves  her  house  for  a 
space.  Meanwhile  the  father,  mother, 
and  Horton  Just  arrived,  sit  in  a  happy 
knot.  But  the  fair  girl  never  returns. 
The  catastrophe  is  told  in  lines  so  hoarse 
and  white  with  terror,  that  it  were  a  kind 
of  profanation  to  turn  them  into  prose. 

I  “  They  madly  called  her  name — 

I  Night  heard,  and  conscience-striken,  held  its 
I  breath, 

I  And  listened  wild.  At  laet,  in  the  bleared  mom 
'  They  tare  a  eomething  rehite  reithin  the  stream." 

\  This  unhappy  Horton  is  a  poet,  and  a  song 
I  of  his  composition  is  given.  There  is 
i  something  in  the  measure  and  in  “  the 
curled  thought  revolving  upon  itself,”  (as 
j  Voltaire  somewhere  says,)  that  reminds 
]  one  too  much  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  But 
i  truly  the  voice  of  death  “  sings  in  its  win- 
i  dowa,  and  desolation  is  in  its  thresholds.” 
j  We  can  but  quote  the  la.st  stanza — a  thing 
to  haunt  the  heart  forever,  so  long  as  the 
sea  tumbles  upon  the  strand. 

“  In  vain,  in  vain,  in  vain, 

You  will  never  come  again, 

!  There  drops  upon  the  dreary  hills  a  mournful 
fringe  of  rain. 

I  The  gloaming  closes  slowly  round,  loud  winds 
are  in  the  tree, 

!  Round  teljuh  shoret  forerer  moans  the  hurt  and 
reounded  tea. 

There  is  no  rest  upon  the  earth,  peace  is  with 
Death  and  thee, 

Barbara  I” 

I  The  character  of  Horton  is  then  canvass- 
i  ed.  hVom  the  fire  of  afflictions  there 
comes  forth  no  vessel  for  the  finer.  His 
I  nature  deteriorates.  The  finger  of  sorrow 
touches  the  heart  of  flesh  into  a  mass  of 
selfish  sensuality.  He ‘becomes  a  boon 
companion,  a  sot ;  in  our  estimation, 

I  though  we  fear  we  shall  offend  Mr.  Smith, 
something  of  a  blackguard.  In  the 
guage  of  English  housemaids,  “  he  todi 
I  to  beer.”  Morbid  vanity,  brooding  gri^ 
the  ambition  to  be  famous  without  the 
;  will  to  labor,  the  champagne  and  moselle 
'  of  rich  patrons,  we  fear  “  the  mighty  egg- 
flip”  of  the  “Crown,”  accomplished  the 
work  which  poets  have  generally  attribut¬ 
ed  to  a  broken  heart. 

!  “Glasgow  ”  is  in  our  estimation  so  pure- 
j  ly  and  almost  perfectly  beautiful,  that  we 
hardly  know  how  to  extract  or  to  criti- 
!  cise,  more  especially  as  the  poem  contains 
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no  narrative.  We  copy  out  two  atansas, 
however,  aa  apecimena,  one  of  deacription, 
the  other  of  sentiment. 

“  When  sunset  bathes  thee  in  his  gold, 

In  wreaths  of  bronxe  thy  sides  are  n^ed. 
Thy  smoke  is  dusky  nre  ; 

And  from  the  glory  round  Uiee  poured 
A  sunbeam  like  w  angel's  sword 
Shivers  upon  %  spire. 

Thus  have  I  watched  thee,  Terror  1  Dream  1 
While  the  blue  night  crept  up  the  stream. 

All  raptures  of  this  mortal  breath, 

Solemnities  of  life  and  death. 

Dwell  in  thy  noise  alone : 

Of  me  thou  hast  become  a  part — 

Some  kindred  with  my  human  heart 
Lives  in  thy  heart  of  stone ; 

For  we  have  been  familiar  more 
Than  galley-slave  and  weary  oar.” 

In  “  Squire  Maurice,”  the  soliloquizer, 
a  Glasgow  lawyer,  finds  himself  enjoying 
a  few  days  of  repose  in  the  country.  He 
goes  to  “  a  cosy  hostelrie,”  a  particular  ta- 
vorite  of  our  author’s ;  wo  fear  that  the 
poet-laureate  has  taught  our  younger 
muses  to  become  tavern  haunters,  and 
dip  their  delicate  robes  in  “  pints  of  port.” 
He  contrasts  his  own  lot  with  Maurice, 
(whose  relation  to  him,  by  the  way,  we 
can  not  quite  nuriddle,)  the  link  of  connec¬ 
tion  in  this  case  being  a  letter  from  the 
latter,  which  he  carries  in  his  pocket,  and 
reads.  In  this  epistle  (which  is  in  blank 
verse,  the  soliloquy  being  in  curious  and 
rather  unmusical  rhyme)  Maurice  confess¬ 
es  to  a  strange  love-affiur,  although  inno¬ 
cent  as  the  attachment  of  Don  Quixote  to 
Dulcinea,  or  of  Madame  Guyon  to  her 
director. 

“  Yet  I  dare  stand  before  my  mother’s  fitce, 
D.%re  look  into  the  heavenly  eyee  that  yearn 
Forever  through  a  tniet  of  golden  hair — 
With  no  ^lame  on*  my  brow.’' 

Maurice  comes  of  an  idle,  morbid,  pas¬ 
sionate,  dreamy  race.  He  doubts  whe¬ 
ther  after  all  he  really  loves  the  pretty, 
qaiet  village-m.aid ;  whether  the  Lady 
inorence  be  not  more  of  a  mate  for  him. 
He  feels  that  he  is  wronging  the  poor  girl. 
Of  the  horns  of  the  dilemma,  marriage 
and  desertion,  he  has  not  moral  courage 
to  impale  himself  on  one,  or  the  other. 
The  passage  which  describes  his  balanc¬ 
ing  oetween  these  alternatives — which 
bnugs  out  the  consciousness  of  his  weak¬ 
ness  and  selfishness,  summed  up  in  some 
bitter  words  of  self-contempt — shows  a 


genuine  power  of  psychology,  without 
morbid  exi^geration. 

”  A  very  little  goodness  goes  for  much. 

I’m  kind,  they  say — 

Give  coals  in  winter,  cordials  for  the  sick  ; 
They  love  me,  those  poor  hinds,  though  I 
have  ne’er 

Resimed  a  pleasure,  let  a  whim  be  crossed. 
Pinched  for  an  hour  the  stomach  of  desire. 
For  one  of  them." 

True,  doubtless,  but  somewhat  unwhole¬ 
some  ;  the  stem  Calvinism  even  of  the 
natural  heart  in  some  of  its  bitterer 
moods.  Then  comes  a  wild  fancy  of  fly¬ 
ing  to  Australia,  which  is  so  worded  as 
to  betray  a  lingering  lov.e  to  the  haughty 
Lady  Florence.  The  shrewd  worldly 
sense  of  the  lawyer  at  first  insists  upon 
the  unwisdom  of  breaking  down  social 
barriers.  The  condescension  of  rank  and 
fortune  to  poverty  and  low  estate  is  not 
likely  to  lighten  the  gyves  of  marriage. 

“  'Tis  an  old  tale — they  wander  to  the  grave, 
W^ith  hot  revolting  hearts,  yet  lashed  and 
tied 

Like  galley-slave  to  slave. 

Love  should  not  stoop  to  Love,  like  prince  to 
lord; 

While  o’er  their  heads  proud  Cupid  claps  his 
wings, 

Love  should  meet  love  upon  the  marriage 
sward. 

And  kiss,  like  crowned  kings.” 

At  last  the  lawyer’s  heart  is  touched  with 
old  recollections.  He  determines  to  go  to 
Ferney  Chase,  haunted  by  some  memory 
of  love  in  his  gay  and  gallant  youth,  be¬ 
fore  he  had  grown  as  hard  and  dry  as  his 
own  parchments — 

“  I  know  that  my  joy-emptied  eyes  shall  see 
A  white  ghost  wandering  where  the  lilies 
blow, 

A  sorrow  sitting  by  the  trysting-tree.” 

It  is  evident  that  his  judgment  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  retaining  fee  for  the  low-bom 
beauty. 

The  Night  before  the  Wedding,  or 
Ten  Years  After — a  melo-dramatic  title — 
is  not  much  to  our  taste.  It  must  be  the 
sequel  of  the  preceding  poem.  Whether 
it  1^  Maurice’s  second  wedding  it  is  hard 
to  gather.  But  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
bridegroom  had  recollections  which  his 
noble  lady  might  find  disagreeable. 

The  Introduction  to  a  “  Boy’s  Poem  ” 
is  addressed  to  a  friend  in  India. 
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“  Shut  from  the  blinding;  ennlMith  of  the  noon,  I 
1  see  ^'ou  stretched ;  the  only  living  sound 
Within  the  tingling  silence  of  the  heat,  | 
The  long  waves’  drowsy  tumble  on  the  bar.” 

The  boy  has  niade  him  a  home  near 
Glasgow,  and  forgotten  the  sorrows  of 
his  passionate  boyhood ;  in  his  own  exqui¬ 
site  words, 

“  Death  weaves  the  subtle  mystery  of  joy  ; 

He  gives  a  trembling  prcciousncss  to  love, 
Makes  stern  eyes  due  above  a  sleeping  face, 
Half-hidden  in  its  cloud  of  golden  cum. 

Death  is  a  greater  poet  far  than  Love ; 

The  summer  light  is  sweeter  for  his  shade.” 

From  his  retreat  he  sends  the  fitful  story 
of  his  boyhood  to  his  friend. 

”  Now  as  the  years  wear  on,  I  hunger  more  (?) 
To  see  your  face  again  before  I  die. 

Last  night,  1  dreamed  I  saw  a  mighty 
ship 

Through  a  great  sea  of  moonlight  bearing 
on. 

Its  vail  of  smoke  dissolving  into  mist 
Beyond  its  shining  track ;  and  in  my  dream 
I  felt  you  on  your  way. 

”  There  are  no  children’s  voices  in  my  house. 

If  I  have  never  ventured  from  the  strand. 
Been  spared  the  peril  of  the  storm  and 
rock, 

I  never  have  returned  with  merchandise. 

I  know  that  she  has  melted  from  your 
sight. 

And  that  a  colony  of  little  graves 
Makes  that  far  earth  as  sacred  as  the  sky. 
Alone  like  me,  your  solitude  is  not 
Empty  like  mine — loet  face*  come  and  go  ; 

I  hate  hut  thought*!^ 

In  the  First  Part,  he  introduces  himself 
as  an  orphan  stripling  with  a  widowed 
mother.  He  is  first  at  school,  where  he 
is  unhappy,  with  experiences  like  Shelley’s. 
He  finds,  however,  that  he  has  the  tongue 
at  once  of  a  Thersites  and  of  an  Arabian 
story-teller — that  he  can  alternately  sting 
his  tormentors  with  taunts,  or  almost 
mailden  them  with  tales  of  terror.  On  one 
occasion  he  has  a  fight,  rushes  off  from  the 
field  under  a  heavy  shower,  and  goes  into 
a  high  fever.  The  delirium  is  described 
with  awful  power. 

“This  is  the  land  of  Death,  and  that  is 
Hell,’ 

I  cried,  as  I  went  on  towards  the  glare. 

I  climbed  a  bank  of  gloom,  and  there  I  saw, 
A  burning  sea  upon  a  burning  shore — 


A  lone  man  sitting  black  against  the  light. 

His  long  black  shadow  ^^tebing  o’er  the 
sands. 

Long  as  earth’s  sunset-shades.” 

He  is  tended  by  his  mother,  a  gentle, 
suffering,  unselfish  creature ;  and  recovers. 
A  hard  year  comes,  and  the  widow  is 
ruined.  One  summer  morning  the  boy  is 
led  into  a  gloomy  square  of  workhouses, 
and  lefl  among  faces  “  merciless  as  engine- 
wheels.”  There,  however,  he  is  destined 
first  to  know  love ;  some  fair  sempstress  is 
his  heroine.  The  boy  obtains  a  week’s 
holiday  in  May.  He  is  going  into  the 
country  to  the  sea ;  and  she  asks  him  to 
bring  her  back  some  flowers,  which  he 
may  place  in  her  hair. 

The  Second  Part  opens  with  the  voyage 
down  the  river.  The  city,  the  Clyde,  the 
sea,  the  sunset,  the  thunder-storm,  the 
excursion  to  a  loch  in  Argyleshire,  the  last 
afternoon  in  the  country,  are  steeped  in 
the  affluent  light  of  Mr.  Smith’s  wonder¬ 
ful  imagination.  But  before  starting,  the 
buy  perpetrates  a  song,  the  first  stanza  of 
which,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  rather  pro¬ 
fane,  while  the  whole  is  decidedly  spa.smo- 
die,  and  rather  Cockney.  He  does  not 
forget  to  “pluck  his  flower  before  the 
dawn.”  He  rattles  home  by  steamer  and 
by  train,  which 

“  — flew  through  living  rocks, 

Adown  whoee  maimed  and  patient  facet,  teart 
Trickle  forever” 

He  steals  to  the  warehouse,  where  he  is 
stung  to  madness  by  overhearing  two 
workers  speaking  together  of  his  Mary. 
She  is  engaged,  and  just  to  be  married  to 
one  Morris,  a  rich  man,  as  yellow  as  a 
guinea ;  and  her  request  for  flowers  was  a 
piece  of  madcap  giddiness, 

“  To  use  the  roses,  by  one  lover  brought. 

To  turn  the  other’s  brain.” 

Going  home  in  frenzy,  his  selfish  rage  is 
rebuked  by  his  mother’s  beautiful,  uncom¬ 
plaining  grief,  and  he  knocks  off  the  white 
heat  of  ^  wrath  in  a  strange,  bitter 
soliloquy. 

The  Third  Part  shows  mother  and  son, 
poorer  and  poorer,  the  inmates  of  a 
wretched  room  in  a  wretched  court.  The 
son’s  heart  is  soured  and  cankered  with 
grief.  The  very  Sabbath  bells  suggest 
unwholesome  reflections. 
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“  In  every  street 

The  brave  streams  of  the  proud  and  gaudy 
world 

Plow  to  the  house  of  Qod.  My  mother  sits, 
With  vanished  shapes,  and  faces  of  the  dea^ 
.4iid  little  pattering  footsteps ;  why  should 
she, 

^  brolsn  heart  ^erapt  up  in  faded  »ili, 

Mix  with  the  prosperous  f” 

Years  pass.  At  last,  once  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  he  overhears  his  poor  mother 
holding  communion  with  her  Saviour,  and 
pleading  for  her  wayward  boy. 

“My  heart  swelled  like  a  man’s,  who  after 
years 

Wast^  in  riot  ’neath  a  tropic  sky, 

Returns,  and  wandering  on  a  Saobath-eve, 
Bursts  into  tears  beside  a  twilight  church, 
Filled  with  a  psalm,  which  he  knew  long  ago, 
When  his  heart  too  was  pure.” 

Then  comes  the  conclusion  of  the  Poem. 
The  death-scene  may  rank  with  the  first 
poetry  of  our  tongue. 

“  I  knelt  down  by  the  bed.  ‘  Come  Margery ; 
The  sea  is  glittering  in  the  sunny  bay, 

The  fisher’s  nets  are  drying  on  die  shore. 

And  let  us  gather  silver  purple  shells 
For  necklaces.  You  have  b^n  in  the  woods  ; 
Your  lips  are  black  with  berries.  Oh !  the 
boats, 

The  bonny,  bonny  boats  I  List,  the  fishers 
sing  I’ 

0  Mother,  Mother ! 

‘  They  have  left  me  here 
Upon  this  dark  and  dreadful,  dreadful  road ; 

I  can  not  hear  a  voice,  or  touch  a  hand ; 

0  Father!  take  me  home!  she  sobbed  and 
wept. 

As  if  she  were  a  little  wandered  child. 

Her  Father  took  her  home.  I  stooped  to 
catch 

Her  feeble  breath ;  a  change  came  o’er  her 
look, 

A  flutter  in  her  throat,  and  all  was  peace. 
Then  slowly  I  grew  conscious  that  the 
dawn 

Filled  the  square  window  with  his  hateful 
face. 

Staring  into  the  chamber  of  the  dead — 

And  with  affrighted  eyes  I  gazed  on  him.’’ 

We  have  fulfilled  the  first  part  of  our 
task.  We  have  given  the  outline  of  these 
poems,  and  endeavored  to  make  a  fiftir 
selection  in  the  way  of  extracts — though  j 
one  can  no  more  judge  of  a  good  poem 
by  these  shreds,  than  he  can  construct  a 
plan  of  Nineveh  from  a  few  painted  tiles 
and  winged  bulls.  Let  ns  endeavor  to 
draw  them  to  a  definite  point. 


Too  much  of  the  criticism  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  is  either  based  upon  false  princi- 

files,  or  rejwses  upon  no  principles  at  all. 
t  is  a  capricious  estimate  of  particular 
passages.  It  is  a  random  stringing  of  sen¬ 
tences,  more  or  less  clever,  but  with  no 
mrticular  beaiing  upon  the  matter  in  hand. 
We  were  surprised  the  other  day,  for 
instance,  to  find  the  following  singular 
criticism  in  an  abl^>aper  in  one  our  ablest 
contemporaries.  Tne  writer  in  question 
oljserves  of  Charlotte  Bronte  :  “  We  have 
already  had  occasion  to  notice  the  ab- 
scence  of  comparison  or  metaphor  in  her 
poetry  :  the  same  is  true  of  her  prose.  The 
lava  is  at  white  heat ;  there  are  no  bright 
bubbles.  Its  vigorous  intellect  seeks  no 
trappings  of  pearl  or  gold.  It  is  content 
to  abide  in  its  white  vail  of  marble.” 
Very  pretty  and  very  eloquent:  but  an 
instance  is  alleged — a  description  of  winter 
and  of  summer.  In  these  brief  passages 
the  following  sentences  occur :  “  The 
stripped  hawthorn  and  harxil  bushes  were 
as  still  as  the  white  woni  stones  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  path.  The  little  brown  birds 
which  stirred  occasionally  in  the  hedge, 
looked  like  little  single  russet  leaves 
that  had  forgotten  to  drop.”  ♦  *  “A 
splendid  midsummer  shone  over  England. 
It  was  as  if  a  band  of  Italian  days  had 
come  from  the  South,  like  a  flock  of 
glorious  passenger  birds.”  That  is  to  say, 
the  critic  has  some  fine  things  to  write 
upon  the  species  of  style  which  is  destitute 
of  comparison ;  and  he  is  so  secure  of 
his  assertions  p.assing  without  examination, 
that  he  cites,  in  illustration  of  his  position, 
sentences  which  actually  shoot  and  corus¬ 
cate  w’ith  comparisons. 

But  to  return.  The  criticism  of  the 
present  day,  we  repeat,  generally  fritters 
Itself  aw'ay  in  details.  It  abuses  or  ad¬ 
mires  particular  passages.  It  criticises  a 
fold  in  the  drapery,  a  figure  in  the  land¬ 
scape.  Careless  criticism  has  made  feeble 
ana  defective  writers.  A  poet,  we  think, 
ought  to  be  estimated  by  broader  and 
more  philosophical  principles. 

The  greatest  thinkers  on  the  philosophy 
of  poetry,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  have 
insisted  upon  two  points — the  Action  and 
the  Unity  of  the  Action.  As  to  the  Ac¬ 
tion  :  “  This,”  says  Professor  Matthew 
Arnold,  “  the  Greeks  understood  far  more 
clearly  than  we  do.  With  them  the 
poetical  character  of  the  action  in  itself, 
and  the  conduct  of  it,  was  the  first  con- 
i  sideration ;  with  us,  attention  is  fixed 
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mHinly  on  the  value  of  the  separate 
thoHjfhts  and  imacfos  which  occur  in  the 
treatment  of  an  action.  They  regarded 
the  whole ;  we  regard  the  ])arts.  With 
them,  the  action  predominated  over  the 
expression  of  it ;  with  us,  the  expression 
predominates  over  the  action.”  And  as 
for  Unity  of  Action,  insisted  njmn  by 
tlreek,  Latin,  Italian,  French,  and  English 
critics,  it  is  but  an  expression  for  that  good 
sense  which  belongs  to  all  the  nations  of 
the  world.  Unity  of  Action  is  approved, 
because  the  human  understanding  is 
better  satisiied  when  it  reposes  upon  a 
single  object  adequate  to  our  view,  and 
which  we  can  lake  in  easily,  than  when  it 
is  lost  in  the  hurry  of  confusion.  “  These 
-  and  the  like,”  writes  Voltaire,  “  are  a 

kind  of  eternal  law,  submitted  to  by  all 
nations,  because  enacted  by  nature.  But 
the  machinery,  the  espisodes,  the  style 
itself,  and  all  that  depends  upon  the  in¬ 
stinct  called  Taste  —  here  are  too  many 
opinions  and  no  rules. 

1  Tested  by  these  rules,  “Horton”  and 

“  Squire  Maurice,”  at  least,  are  lanientably 
defective.  They  are  psychological  sketches 
■  — morbid,  monotonous,  painful — in  which 

I  there  is  nothing  to  be  done.  Mr.  Smith 

may  say  that  he  is  writing  neither  Epic 
nor  Tragedy  ;  that  he  cares  not  for  these 
j  old  rules.  We  can  only  reply  that  all 

I  experience  proves  that  those  poems  only 

!  have  in  them  the  stuff  for  immortality 

■  which  have  conformed  to  these  regulative 

i  principles  of  human  nature.  We  would 

I  point  him  to  the  example  of  Mr.  Arnold, 

j  who  has  gone  so  far  as  to  act  the  part  of 

Brutus  bjr  his  own  offspring — who  has 
!  omitted  his  beautiful  poem  of  Empedocles, 

because  he  considers  it  to  belong  to  a 
!  class  of  situations  which  are  poetically 

worthless. 

But  waiving  these  views — the  views  not 
only  of  Aristotle,  but  of  Schiller  and  Goe¬ 
the,  who  only  justified  his  own  Faust  by 
considering  it  as  exceptional  —  as  ex- 

Rloded  pieces  of  pedantry  ;  conceding  to 
Ir.  Smith  that  his  want  of  definite  im¬ 
pression  is  redeemed  by  his  affluent  im¬ 
agination,  and  limitless  wealth  of  lan¬ 
guage,  candor  will  comjiel  us  to  indicate 
other  deficiencies,  and  those  in  the  more 
arehitectoric  part  of  his  works. 

There  is  the  want  of  delicate  morality 
in  the  very  choice  of  such  a  character  as 
Horton.  To  choose  it,  indeed,  is  in  some 
sense  to  become  not  simply  its  apologist, 
but  its  admirer ;  at  least,  without  a  mode 


of  handling  very  different  from  thal 
which  Mr.  Smith  exhibits.  When  Shak- 
speare  delineates  hit  Horton ;  when  he 
describes  the  end  of  the  fallen  Flastaff, 
he  indulges  in  no  rant  about  the  compati¬ 
bility  or  “  goodness”  with  “  passionate 
sins.”  Nowhere  outside  the  Sacred  Vol¬ 
ume,  to  our  thinking,  is  there  such  a  lessoq 
to  be  learned  as  in  Mrs.  Quickly’s  house 
in  Eastcheap,  though  the  interlocutors  be 
“  Pi.stol,  Mrs.  Quickly,  Nym,  Bardolph, 
and  Boy.”  “  Now  I,  to  comfort  him,  bid 
him  ’a  should  not  think  of  God  ;  I  hoped 
there  was  no  need  to  trouble  himself  with 
any  such  thoughts  yet.”  What  a  com¬ 
ment  on  the  text,  “  The  carnal  mind  is 
enmity  against  God” !  Even  the  boy’s 
reminiscence — “  ’a  said  ’a  saw  a  flea  stick 
iqiGn  Bardolph’s  nose ;  and  ’a  said  it  was 
a  bfack  tool  burning  in  heU-fire" — may 
have  excited  a  thoughtless  laugh  from  the 
groundlings  of  the  Globe  Theater.  But 
m  it  there  is  no  laughing  matter,  no 
flippant  profanity.  There  is  an  awful  in¬ 
termixture  of  the  habitual  thoughts  and 
companionship  of  the  degraded  courtier, 
with  others  of  a  different  complexion. 
The  vulgar  and  brutal  Bardolph  grows 
sublime  m  that  fiery  shadow. 

In  Horton  there  is  no  skillful  exhibition 
of  the  growth  of  character.  Great  artists 
do  not  make  a  character  as  a  sculptor 
makes  a  statue  ;  carving  out  now'  a  head, 
now  a  hand  ;  polishing  the  marble,  finger¬ 
nail  by  finger-nail.  They  work  in  it,  like 
nature  in  the  growth  of  a  flower,  “  from 
w’ithin  outward,”  not  passing  upon  a 
single  petal,  or  Addling  with  a  single  leaf, 
but  developing  every  part  harmoniously 
and  at  once,  with  a  species  of  multi-pre¬ 
sence.  Horton  is  introduced  as  a  pas¬ 
sionate  and  unhappy  lover;  he  falls  at 
once,  without  any  intermediate  grada¬ 
tions  to  break  the  descent,  from  the 
marble  steps  of  the  altar  to  the  reeking 
offal  below  ;  he  slides,  without  any  soften¬ 
ing  lines  of  transition,  from  the  category 
of  love  to  that  of  brutality.  Contrast 
w'ith  this  the  creations  of  an  artist,  like 
Wordsworth.  In  the  tale  of  Ruth — 
rightly  classed  as  a  poem  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion — the  slighted  child,  wandering  over 
dale  and  hill  with  her  pipe  of  straw,  sel- 
Ash,  wild,  and  willful,  is  the  stuff  out  of 
which  the  woman  is  made  who  is  lured  by 
an  agreeable  scamp.  The  handsome 
wanderer  from  Georgia,  with  his  danger¬ 
ously  delightful  tales — the  intermingling  of 
baser  passions  with  his  purer  hopes  and 
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Mobler  sentimenU — the  breathing-time,  in 
which  he  dreama  of  a  deliverance  of  his 
soul  from  darkness  under  the  gentle  light 
of  liuth — find  their  proper  culmination  in 
the  abrupt  and  unprincipled  desertion  of 
the  bride.  “  Fervet  opus.”  The  scenery, 
beautiful  as  it  is,  serves  only  to  illustrate 
the  manners.  The  Indian  girls  in  their 
masy  dances,  the  magnolia,  high  as  a 
cloud,  the  cypress  and  her  spire,  the  scar¬ 
let  flowers  that  set  the  hills  ablaze,  the 
green  savannalis,  the  endless  lakes,  the 
^r  trees  and  gorgeous  blossoms,  are  not 
a  set  of  deta^ed  pictures,  beautiful  but 
incoherent  as  the  visions  of  an  opium-eater. 
They  are  moral  instruments ;  they  melt 
with  voluptuous  thoughts  into  an  ill-regu¬ 
lated  mind ;  they  impart  to  it  a  kindred 
impulse,  and  ^‘justify  the  workings  of  his 
heart.”  The  madness  and  woe  of  the 
sequel  are  not  the  galvanic  contortions  of 
a  stimulated  fancy.  They  are  the  noUural 
result  of  elements  to  which  the  Master  of 
our  moral  constitution  has  attached  those 
penalties.  Or  take  the  Solitary  in  the 
Excursion.  From  the  minister  of  religion 
and  the  affectionate  husband  be  does  not 
>t  once  degenerate  into  the  licentious  in¬ 
fidel.  Love  of  the  freedom  of  military  life, 
and  relinquishment  of  a  sacred  office, 
under  circumstances  of  peculiar  tempta¬ 
tion,  are  the  preparatives.  If  sorrow 
imbrutes  for  a  season  a  mind  that  was  not 
destitute  of  good  qualities,  we  see  how  he 
was  compelled,  by  his  wife’s  death,  to  hold 
unwilling  communion  with  the  regions  of 
eternity  ;  how  he  sank  into  apathy ;  how 
the  French  revolution  burst  upon  his 
languor  like  the  music  of  a  glorified  hu¬ 
manity,  and  led  him 

“To  break  faith  with  those  whom  he  had 
laid 

In  earth’s  dark  chambers  with  a  Christian's 
hope — ” 

And  the  despondency  of  the  Solitary 
is  a  despondency  corrected ;  his  licentious¬ 
ness  but  a  filthy  and  rugged  walk  on  the 
way  to  the  mountain-ton. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  features 
of  the  moral  psychology  of  the  spasmodic 
school  that  it  is  always  sjplitting  the  moral 
character,  one  and  mdivisible,  into  two 
selves.  There  is  the  outward  “  I,”  given 
to  folly  and  “  flip,”  to  reeking  punch  and 
indiffTercnt  company,  possibly  to  borrow¬ 
ing  money  never  to  be  repaid,  and  other 
questionable  practices.  But  there  is  the 


inward  “  I,”  delighting  in  virtue,  and  able 
to  draw  fine  pictures  of  it,  which  cost 
very  little,  as  they  were  never  intended 
to  be  more  than  pictures.  Homely  com¬ 
mon-sense  knows  this  to  be  a  sorry  fig¬ 
ment.  This  doctrine  of  the  two  selves  is, 
we  apprehend,  a  sort  of  reflection  of  a 
current  exegesis  of  the  seventh  chapter  of 
Romans.  But,  in  truth,  there  is  but  one 
moral  self ;  that  other  and  better,  whose 
voice  such  men  as  Horton  seem  to  hear, 
is  but  the  ghost  of  perished  virtue  walk¬ 
ing  restlessly  through  the  cbamliers  of 
memory,  or  fancy  maundering  over  the 
good  that  the  will  is  too  impotent  to  attain. 

But  it  will  be  urged  that  the  character 
of  Horton  is  at  least  conceivable.  Edgar 
Allan  Poe,  perhaps,  sat  for  the  portrait. 
He,  too,  possessed  rare  gifts  and  endow¬ 
ments  ;  he,  too,  was  a  poet  and  a  wit ;  he, 
too,  a  sot  and  a  scamp.  Our  answer  is 
that  such  a  line  of  defense  evinces  a  total 
unacquaintance  with  the  end  and  nature 
of  poetry.  Natural  or  unnatural,  the 
delineation  of  such  a  character  is  totally 
alien  to  the  genius  of  poetic  art.  For  the 
end  of  poetry  is  delight.  Delight  is 
consistent  with  sorrow.  The  death  of 
Antigone  or  Lear  ;  the  desolation  of  Mar¬ 
garet  ;  the  anguish  of  Ophelia,  affect  us 
with  an  exquisite  pleasure  that  refines  and 
purifies.  The  fairest  flowers  of  ^etry  are 
those  which  cast  a  delicate  shadow  of 
sorrow  on  the  hot,  bard  stone  of  human 
life.  In  modem  times,  especially,  when 
our  minds  have  been  so  much  driven  back 
upon  themselves,  the  hue  of  pensiveness 
has  become  native  to  the  face  of  poetry. 
But  Horton,  as  a  whole,  can  simply  inspire 
disgust. 

The  nature  of  poetry  is  a  protest 
against  such  a  selection.  The  historian, 
the  orator,  the  philosopher,  represent 
things  as  they  are.  They  take  a  s|>ecic8 
of  daguerreoty^,  or  litho-orome,  address¬ 
ed  to  the  ear.  But  it  is  the  poet’s  preroga¬ 
tive  to  introduce,  as  it  were,  another 
nature  and  nobler  features  than  those 
which  exist.  Other  arts  may  be  said  to 
resemble  actors,  who  content  themselves 
with  the  parts  w^hich  they  find  set  down 
by  the  Divine  Author  in  the  drama  of 
existence,  with  the  thoughts,  the  passions, 
the  characters  which  they  have  actually 
read.  But  poetic  art  not  only  transfigures 
the  things  which  are  into  a  new  and  un¬ 
familiar  beauty,  but,  in  a  certain  sense, 
represents  the  things  which  are  not  as  if 
they  were,  or  as  they  posssibly  might  be. 
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or  ought  to  be,  under  certain  conditions.  I 
So  that  the  poet  seems  to  resemble  not  so  j 
much  the  player  who  narrates  that  which  ' 
is  written  down  for  him,  as  the  Creator ' 
who  moulds  a  new  world ;  “  whence,”  I 
says  Scaliger,  “  a  name  common  to  him  ' 
with  Providence  itself,  that  of  maker^  is  ' 
given  to  the  poet,  not  so  much  by  consent 
of  men  as  by  the  provision  of  nature.” 
If  grammar  oe  the  poor  auxiliary  which 
has  been  summoned  in  to  light  against  | 
the  confusion  of  tongues;  if  nearly  all  our  ' 
vaunted  arts  be  but  so  many  remedies  ! 
against  our  wretchediie.ss ;  poetry  is  the 
sublime  expression  of  our  yearning  after  j 
a  fairer  beautjr  and  a  more  majestic  order  | 
than  we  can  hnd  in  the  wrecks  of  the  lall.  ; 
Man  is  one  great  antithesis  of  glory  and 
of  degradation.  His  starry  spirit  oums 
in  a  lantern  of  perishable  flesh.  It  alter-  i 
nately  shines  upwards  to  its  golden  kin- ' 
dred,  and  downward  to  the  dunghill.  We 
stand  as  it  were  u|)on  a  little  strip  of 
strand,  wet  and  weary,  w'here  our  business 
is  to  pick  up  a  few  shell-tish  to  fill  our 
bellies,  and  our  amusement  to  scrawl  lines 
upon  the  shore ;  but  we  know  that  we 
stand  there  only  for  a  season.  We  can 
see  the  ocean  stretching  far  away  in 
leagues  of  purple  aud  violet,  and  the 
western  heavens  in  a  blaze  of  golden 
glory  ;  and  we  have  the  assurance  that  we 
shall  yet  sail  over  that  boundless  tract. 
Man  is  a  being  of  noble  longings.  The 
disinherited  son  of  Adam  gazes  wistfully 
back  upon  the  I’aradise  which  he  has  for¬ 
feited.  The  heir  of  immortality,  with 
faculties  that  sliare  in  the  amplitude  of  his 
}>rospect^  makes  himself  a  grand  and 
thoughtful  play —  a  solemn  and  stately 
mask — a  sweet,  immort.al  mimicry  of  his 
hopes.  History  has  nothing  of  sutheient 
greatness ;  he  swells  its  tiny  figures  into  : 
proportions  of  heroic  majesty.  It  has 
little  of  pure  and  perfect  justice  ;  he  un- ' 
folds  a  history  where  all  is  sublimely  right.  ; 
Life  satiates  him  with  its  monotony  ;  he 
refreshes  himself  with  a  life  full  of  beauti¬ 
ful  variety,  and  sweet,  unexpected  vicissi- : 
tude.  This  is  the  genesis  oi  poetry.  To  ' 
fail  then  in  affording  delight  in  a  given 
|>oem,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  “  true  to 
nature,”  is  to  confess,  totidem  verbis,  that 
one  fails  in  that  which  constitutes  the  very 
essence  of  poetry. 

We  have  spoken  at  such  length  of 
“Horton,”  because  we  think  so  well  of 
Mr.  Smith  as  to  hope  that  he  may  be  in¬ 
duced  to  abjure  this  vein  at  once.  But 


the  “  Boy’s  Poem”  is  liable  to  none  of 
these  capital  objections.  It  abounds,  in¬ 
deed,  in  isolated  passages,  passionate,  de¬ 
scriptive,  or  reflective,  almost  unmatched 
in  modem  poetry.  It  can  hiss  with  bitter, 
sententious  brevity ;  or  wail,  like  an  im¬ 
mortal  spirit  in  pain  ;  or  sing,  like  a  bird 
in  the  heart  of  a*  green  tree.  Quite  a 
galaxy  of  “  bright  particular  stars”  could 
be  put  together  from  it.  But,  what  is  far 
more  imjiortant  as  an  index  of  power,  it 
has  a  unity  and  a  pur]>usc.  The  conce[>- 
tion  of  the  wild  and  stormy  boy,  educated 
through  disappointment  and  poverty  by 
an  unseltlsh  and  holy  mother,  is  beautiful 
in  itself.  The  episode  of  the  roses  and 
Mary  is  justified  by  thesecpiel.  Not  less 
beautiful  is  the  way  in  which  all  the  darker 
umbrage  of  his  character  is  graduallj^  ab- 
84irbed  into  that  pale  moonlight  radiance 
of  sanctity  and  maternal  love.  And  in 
such  a  region  !is  this  Mr.  Smith  should 
walk  in  the  security  of  his  maturer  powers. 
His  strength  is  not  in  meteoric  corusca¬ 
tions  of  passion ;  in  miserable  Edgar 
Poes  ;  fallen  angels  staining  their  radiant 
wings  ill  lees  of  wine ;  in  moral  monstrosi¬ 
ties  that  may  astonish  but  can  never  de¬ 
light  or  improve.  He  inherits  an  ampler 
rejilm.  He -has  been  made  free  of  the 
.agonies  through  which  the  soul  struggles 
to  virtue  and  to  God.  He  can  extract  from 
the  brute  mass  of  ordinary  circumstances 
the  more  beautiful  and  touching  .aspects 
of  poverty.  He  has  a  heart  to  feel  and 
a  liand  to  paint  the  imperishable  affections, 
that  are  as  beautiful  in  the  festering  alley 
as  on  the  free  mountains  or  by  the  eternal 
sea.  He  has  laid  his  ear  to  the  heart  of  a 
great  city,  and  detected  all  its  finer  throb- 
bings.  More  than  this,  if  one  might 
judge  from  indications  in  the  latter  por¬ 
tions  of  this  volume,  the  poet  seems  to 
have  reposed  at  Last  upon  the  human  af¬ 
fections  of  Him,  to  know  whom  Ls  to  have 
the  golden  key  that  opens  the  secrets  of 
our  humanity ;  of  whom  ho  has  said  so  well : 

“  Our  life  is  noble  —  Thou  hast  breathed  its 
breath ; 

Death  sweet — for  Thou  hast  died !” 

On  this  ground  let  him  walk,  and  we 
are  not  afraid  of  the  result. 

But  before  closing  this  notice  we  must 
refer  to  the  charges  of  plagiarism  which 
have  lately  been  advanced  against  Mr. 
Smith.  W e  can  not  enter  upon  this  portion 
of  our  task  satisfactorily  without  reprint¬ 
ing  the  chief  of  these  notable  discoveries. 
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SMITH.  OTHER  WRITERS. 

MEATS. 


J07,  R8  he  went  laughing  pR.st, 

Crushing  a  bunch  of  grapes  against  his  lips. 

This  nantomime, 

At  which,  mayhap,  an  an^  audience  sits. 


Chanticleer,  that  struts 
Among  his  dames,  faint  challenged,  claps  his 
wings. 

And  crows  defiance  to  the  distant  farms. 


This  crumbling  shoal  of  time. 

A  shallow  river  breaks  o'er  shallow  falls 

daylight  streaming  through 
A  rich  cath^ral  window,  dim  with  saints. 

Falls  on  the  clasped  hands  of  a  stony  knight 
In  palpitating  crimson. 

- gleamed  on  by  the  flying  moon. 

The  torrent  raging  down  the  long  ravine. 

Some  soft  and  soul-subduing  air. 

An  ancient  grange,  half  hid  in  harvest  home. 

Streaks  of  rain  fall  on  the  yellow  woods. 

O’er  steaming  autumn  meads,  touch  lochs  that 
spread 

A  hundred  branching  arms  among  the  hills. 
With  leagues  of  throbbing  silver. 

And  when  tlie  proud  sun  fired  the  dripping 
pines. 

And  by  it  lay  a  little  green  grave, 

Still  as  a  couching  lamb. 

Beds 

Of  restless  silver  shifted  on  the  sea. 

Checkered  my  page  with  shadows  of  the  grass. 
The  firth  was  throbbing  with  glad  flakes  of  light* 

- Wreaths,  which  in  its  swift  retreat, 

'Hie  army  or  the  snow  had  left. 


Burst  Joy’s  grape  against  his  palate  fine. 

POM. 

An  angel  throng  *  •  • 

Sits  in  a  theater,  to  see 
A  play  of  hopes  and  fears. 

The  play  is  the  tragedy,  Man. 

MILTOM. 

- Stoutly  struts  his  dames  before. 

COVEKTRT  PATMORE. 

A  shrill  defiance  of  all  to  arma 
Shrieked  by  the  stable,  ever  received 
An  angry  answer  from  these  farma 

8IIAK8PKARE. 

This  bank  and  shoal  of  time. 

MARLOW. 

Shallow  rivers  to  whose  falla 

KEATS. 

A  casement  .... 

- twilight  saints,  and  dim  emblasoninga 

Rose-bloom  fell  on  her  hands  together  prest 
TERM r SON. 

- gleamed  to  the  flying  moon  by  fits. 

The  long  brook  falling  down  the  dim  ravina  , 
COLLINS. 

Her  soul-subduing  voice  applied. 
TENNYSON. 

The  thousand  waves  of  wheat 
That  ripple  round  the  lonely  grange. 

- Yellow  woods  were  waning. 

Heavily  the  low  sky  raining. 

- steaming  floods 

And  o’er  the  firths  that  branch  and  spread 
Their  sleeping  silver  through  the  hills. 

SHAK8PEARE. 

Which  fires  the  proud  top  of  those  eastern 
pines. 

WORDSWORTH. 

As  on  a  sunny  bank  a  tender  lamb 
Screened  by  its  parent,  so  that  little  mound. 

Like  beds  of  moonlight  shifting  on  the  brine. 
ALLINOHAM. 

Checkered  with  woven  shadows  as  I  lay 
Among  the  grass. 

The  liquid  thrills  to  one  gold  flake. 
WORDSWORTH. 

Like  an  army  defeated 
The  snow  hath  retreated. 
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Then  nlowly  I  conscious  that  the  dawn 
Filled  the  square  window  with  his  hateful  ftce, 
Staring  into  the  chamber  of  the  dead. 

Drew  o’er  the  world  a  Tail  of  dewy  gray. 


Loose  as  the  film  that  flutters  on  the  grate. 


The  deep 

Changed  like  a  pigeon’s  neck. 

- A  gloomy  fleece  of  rain, 

On  it  crept, 

Drinking  the  sunlight  from  a  hundred  glens ; 
Klackening  hill  by  nill ;  smiting  the  sea’s 
Bright  face  to  deadly  pallor ;  till  at  last 
It  drowned  the  world  from  verge  to  verge  in 
gloom. 

- purple  thundcr-cloud. 


His  long  black  shadow,  stretching  o’er  the 
sands, 

Ijoiig  as  earth’s  sunset  shades. 

My  slumberous  being  closed  its  weair  leaves 
In  drowsy  bliss,  and  slowly  sank  in  dreams 
As  sinks  the  water  lily  ’neath  the  wave. 

And  far  above  the  region  of  the  wind. 

Bring  me  love’s  honeyed  nightshade ;  fill  it  high ; 
I  know  its  madne8.s. 


TENNT80N. 

Unto  dying  eyes 

The  casement  slowly  grows  a  glimmering 
square. 

COLLINS. 

Thy  Angers  draw  dewy 
The  gradual,  dusky  vaiU. 

COLEKIDOI. 

Only  that  film  which  fluttered  on  the  grate. 
TENNYSON. 

Bays,  the  peacock’s  neck  in  hue. 

- Sees  a  great  black  cloud 

Drag  inward  from  the  deeps  a  well  of  night. 
Blot  out  the  sloiie  of  sea  from  verge  to  shore. 
And  suck  the  blinding  splendor  from  the  sand. 
And  quenching  lake  by  lake,  and  tarn  by  tarn. 
Expunge  the  world. 

When  all  the  glens  were  drowned  in  azure 
gloom 

Of  Uiundcr-shower. 


Tall  as  a  figure  lengthened  on  the  sand 
When  the  tide  ebbs  in  sunshine. 

Now  folds  the  lily  all  her  sweetness  up. 
And  slips  into  the  bosom  of  the  lake ; 

So  fold  thyself^  my  dearest 

That  range  above  the  region  of  the  wind. 

The  cruel  madness  of  love. 

The  honey  of  poison-flowers. 


Here  are  no  less  than  Ucenty-eAght  dis- 1 
tinct  thefts  attributed  to  poor  Mr.  Smith,  j 
Very  awful  they  look  but  let  us  inspect 
them  more  closely.  ' 

Wo  immediately  strike  four  off  the 
list.  Similarities  to  such  writers  as  Mil- , 
ton  and  Shakspeare  can  never  be  justly 
set  down  as  plagiarisms.  They  are  ele¬ 
gant  allusions,  and  he  who  takes  them  for 
more  is  a  very  spiteful  or  a  very  incom¬ 
petent  critic.  We  can  see  no  valid  rea¬ 
son  for  supposing  that  Mr.  Smith  is  in¬ 
debted  to  Mr.  Patmore’s  amplification  of 
Milton’s  line  upon  Chanticleer. 

Between  Keats’  “  grape  of  joy,”  and 
•Mr.  Smith’s,  the  likeness  is  of  the  most 
superficial  character.  The  former  is 
speaking  of  the  inexplicable  connection 
lietween  melancholy  and  delight  which  is 
found  in  finer  spirits ;  the  latter,  of  the 
rampant  and  bacchanal  aspect  of  joy.  Pos¬ 
sibly  both  poets  had  in  their  minds  a  dim  ; 
reminiscence  of  the  Shakspearian  image  i 
of  “  mar  the  vine  for  one  sweet  grape.”  | 
The  notion  of  man’s  life  being  an  attractive 


exhibition,  at  which  angels  look  on,  is,  we 
suspect,  considerably  older  than  Edgar 
Poe,  or  the  City  Poems  ;  there  is  an  old- 
fashioned  preacher,  one  Paul  of  Tarsus, 
who  has  said,  “We  are  made  a  spectacle 
unto  the  world,  and  to  angels,  and  to 
men the  marginal  reference,  no  very 
recondite  source  of  learning,  puts  theater 
for  spectacle.  A  shallow  river,  breaking 
over  shallow  falls,  is  not  so  striking  or 
unusual  that  it  need  be  traced  to  Marlow’s 
“  Sporting  Lines.”  There  is,  perhaps,  a 
sort  of  generic  likeness  between  all  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  colored  light  of  painted 
windows ;  we  never  met  one  that  was  not 
beautiful.  Rut  any  two  so  unlike  as  the 
warm  and  living  Madeline,  kneeling  lk 
her  prayers  under  the  casement,  and  “  the 
stony  knight”  by  the  cathedral  window, 
we  are  unable  to  recall.  “The  torrent 
raging  down  the  long  ravine”  and  “  the 
long  brook  falling  down  the  dim  ravine,” 
remind  one  of  the  ingenious  Fluellen  in 
Henry  V. :  “  There  is  a  river  in  Macedon ; 
and  there  is  also  moreover  a  river  at  Mon- 
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mouth  :  ’tis  so  like  ns  my  fingers  is  to  my 
fingers,  and  there  is  salmons  in  both.” 
The  “  soul-subduing  air”  comes  after  the 
“  soul-subduing  voice”  of  Collins,  indif- 
terent  well ;  for  there  is  figures  in  all 
things.”  The  “  grange  half  hid  in  har¬ 
vest  home'^  has  a  joyous,  autumnal  look 
that  redeems  it  from  the  imputation  of 
being  a  servile  eopy  of  Tennyson’s  sum¬ 
mer  picture.  The  Athenmim  critic  places 
Mr.  Allingham  like  the  slice  of  ham  in  a 
sandwich,  between  Wordsworth  and  Ten¬ 
nyson.  That  a  boy,  or  man,  musing  over 
a  book  as  he  lay  in  a  meadow  on  the  sum¬ 
mer-day,  should  have  its  pages  checkered 
with  shadows  of  the  grass,  is  not  so  un¬ 
usual  a  fact  in  natural  history  that  Mr. 
Smith  need  have  traveled  from  the 
Broomielaw  to  Ballyshannon  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  borrowing  the  observation.  Mr. 
Allingham’s  friend  has  done  him  no  ser¬ 
vice  by  inviting  comparison  between  his 
exaggerated  and  unintelligible  “  liquid 
thriilmg  to  one  gold  flake,”  and  that 
noble  line  which  actually  twinkles  and 
scintillates  with  the  ocean’s  mighty  joy. 

“  The  firth  was  throbbing  with  glad  flakes  of 
light 

It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Smith 
should  have  selected  the  particular  epithet 
“  square”  to  apply  to  the  “  window”  in 
the  closing  lines  of  his  Boy’s  Poem  ;  there 
is  otherwise  no  likeness  whatever  to  Mr. 
Tennyson’s  celebrated  passage.  The  ac¬ 
cuser,  in  his  anxiety  to  depreciate  Mr. 
Smith,  has,  by  the  way,  afibrded  ground 
fur  a  charge  against  the  laureate.  We 
arc  informed  that  “  the  deep,  changing 
like  a  pigeon’s  neck,”  is  niched  from 
“  b^s,  the  peacocks’s  neck  in  hue,” 
in  Tennyson’s  Daisy.  Now  any  one  but 
a  sbort-sighte4  Cockney  can  see  with  half 
an  eye  tliat  the  pigeon’s  and  the  peacock’s 
neck  give  an  entirely  different  coloring ; 
to  follow  Fluellen’s  rule  of  comparison, 
they  are  both  birds,  and  both,  like  Mace- 
don  and  Monmouth,  begin  with  the  same 
letter ;  but  there  it  ends.  But  it  does  so 
happen  in  this  case,  that  Laureate  Tenny¬ 
son  has  borrowed  from  Laureate  Southey. 

Wordsworth.* 


”  How  beautiful,  beneath  the  light  blue  sky, 

The  billows  heave  I  One  glowing  green  ex¬ 

panse, 

Save  where  along  the  bending  line  of  shore 

Such  hue  is  throten,  as  when  tht  peacock's 
neck 

Assumes  its  proudest  tint  of  amethyst, 

Embathed  in  emerald  glory.” 

— Mndce  in  Wales,  xiil. 

We  do  not  see  why  two  poets  should 
not  look  at  a  summer  thunder-storm  over 
the  hills  and  glens,  and  descrilie  one  “  a 
purple  thunder  gloom,”  the  other  “  an 
azure  gloom  of  thunder-shower,”  without 
being  suspected  of  copying  from  each 
other’s  note-books. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  twenty-eight  charges  collapse,  upon 
examination,  to  seven  or  eight,  and  those 
of  a  kind  which  can  be  pardoned  by  any 
one  who  considers  the  nature  of  reminis¬ 
cence.  The  critic  in  our  contemporary, 
with  his  discoveries  in  scattered  volumes 
of  poetry,  reminds  one  of  Cornelius  Scrib- 
lerus  and  his  notable  discoveries  of  the 
ten  logical  preilicaments,  in  the  battle  of 
the  sergeant  and  the  butcher  in  the  bear¬ 
garden.  When  Cornelius  called  up  the 
coachman  to  tell  what  be  had  seen,  he 
answered  thus.  Two  men  fighting,  one  a 
fair  sergeant  in  red  breeches ;  the  other,  a 
black  butcher,  in  blue  ;  they  fought  upon 
a  stage,  about  four  o’clock,  and  the  ser- 
ge.ant  w’oundod  the  butcher  in  the  sto¬ 
mach.  ”  Mark,”  quoth  Cornelius,  “  how 
the  fellow  runs  through  the  predicaments. 
Men,  substantia;  two,  quantitas;  fair 
and  black,  qualitas*  sergeant  and  butcher, 
relatio;  W'ounded  the  other,  actio  et  pas- 
sio;  fighting,  situs;  stage,  ubi;  two 
o’clock,  quando;  blue  and  red  breeches, 
habitus."  So  Mr.  Smith  sings  us  his 
sweet  story  ;  but  our  Scriblerus  will  have 
it  that  he  is  “  running  through  predica¬ 
ments”  of  wliich  he  has  never  beard  or 
dreamed. 

In  order  to  see  how  little  poets — the 
most  renowned  for  originality — can  stand 
this  sort  of  minute  and  spiteful  criticism, 
let  us  be  allowed  to  handle  Wordsworth 
in  the  same  fashion. 

Otuxr  Writers. — Milton. 


The  childhood  shows  the  maa, 

The  child  is  &ther  of  the  man.  morning  shows  the  day. 


*  Some  of  these  obvious  passages,  fh)in  Milton  especially,  we  take  fttmi  on  able  article  in  the  Edin- 
Imrgk  Weekhy  Review.  Many  others,  however,  have  never,  that  wo  know  of,  been  noticed. 
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That  figure  like  a  ship, 

With  snow-white  sail. 

A  godhead  like  the  universal  Pan. 

Her  duty  is  to  stand  and  wait 

Or  through  the  groves 
Gliding,  like  morning  mist 

But,  above  all,  that  mixture  of  earth’s  mould, 
Whom  light,  etc. 

For  this  single  causei 
That  we  have  all  of  us  one  human  hea^ 

If  the  wind  do  but  stir,  for  hLs  proper  delight. 
Each  leaf — that  and  this — its  neighbor  will 
kiss; 

Each  wave — one  and  t'other — speeds  after  its 
brother. 

They  are  happy,  for  that  is  their  right 
Thy  form  was  sleeping  in  the  glassy  sea. 

Whene’er  I  looked  thy  image  still  was  there ; 

It  trembled,  but  it  never  passed  away. 

If  there  be  prophets  on  whose  spirits  rest 
Past  things,  revealed  like  future. 

The  discerning  intellect  of  man, 

When  wedded  to  this  goodly  universe, 

I  long  before,  etc.,, etc. 

Would  chant,  in  lonely  thought. 

The  spousal  verse. 

Of  this  great  consummation. 

The  pile 

With  pillars  crowded,  and  the  roof  upheld 
By  naaed  rafters,  intricately  cros8c<l. 

Like  leafless  underboughs  in  some  thick  wood. 
All  withered  by  the  depth  of  shade  above. 


The  ghastly  fkee  of  cold  decay  put  on 
A  sunlike  beauty. 

We  live  by  hope 

And  by  desire  :  we  see  by  the  glad  light, 

And  breathe  the  sweet  air  of  futurity. 

Here,  thronged  with  primroses,  the  steep  rock’s 
breast 

Glittered  at  evening  like  a  starry  sky. 

The  whole  poem  of  Laodamia. 


- Save  the  rugged  road,  we  find 

No  appanage  of  humankind. 

No  hint  of  man ;  if  stone  or  rock 
Seem  not  bis  handiwork  to  mock. 
Mockery,  or  model,  etc.,  etc. 


OTHEB  WUTKB8. 

Who  is  this 

That  so  bedecked,  ornate,  and  gay, 

Comes  this  way  sailing  like  a  stately  ship. 

Universal  Pan, 

Knit  with  the  graces. 

They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait 

The  cherubim  descended  on  the  ground 
Gliding  meteorous  as  evening  mi.st. 

Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth’s  mould — 
Shelley. 

Disguise  it  not,  we  have  one  human  heart 

See  the  mountains  kiss  high  heaven. 

And  the  waves  clasp  one  another,  etc.,  etc. 

— Lote't  Philotophy. 


Within  the  surfiice  of  the  fleeting  river. 

The  wrinkled  image  of  the  city  lay ; 
Immovably,  unquiet,  and  forever. 

It  trembles,  but  it  never  fades  away. 

See  Hobhee,  Of  Man,  part  L,  c.  8. 

Kxistimamus  nos  thalamum  mentis  et  univer* 
si  stravisse  et  omasse. — Bacon^  Diet  Operis. 


I  went  to  bed,  [in  a  Highland  hut]  The 
light  tlie  bright  fire  sent  up  among  the  var¬ 
nished  rafters  and  beams,  which  crotted  each 
other  in  almost  as  intrieate  a  manner  as  I  have 
s^  the  vnderhovffhe  of  a  large  beech-tree, 
withered  by  the  dejith  of  $hade  above. — Mim 
WordewortKe  Journal. 

Before  decay’s  effacing  fingers 

Have  swept  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers. 

— Byron. 

We  scarcely  think  of  the  present  The 
future  is  our  main  object  We  are  never  living, 
but  hoping  to  live. — PaeeaL 

S  Baeil,  (we  can  not  recover  the  passage  just 
at  present) 

Abraham  Tucker’s  “  Vision.”  Compare  es¬ 
pecially  :  “  She  is  not  a  woman  here ;  you 
must  consider  her  as  an  intimate  friend,  not 
a  wife.  Let  us  have  no  kissings  nor  em¬ 
bracings,  no  raptures  nor  transports.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  your  love  must  be  pure,  sedate,  angel¬ 
ical” 

The  pointed  and  shattered  summits  of  the 
rocks  made  a  rude  mimicry  of  human  concerns. 

— Coleridge — Wanderings  of  Cain. 
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ALEXANDRE  SUITH’S  CITY  POEilS. 


[January, 


BMITB. 

- Should  ye  depart, 

Ye  euperatitione  of  the  heart. 

How  poor  were  human  life  I 

Trailing  clouda  of  glory  do  we  come 
From  God,  who  is  our  home ; 

Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy. 

The  silent  shore 
Of  memory — 

Let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  that 
we  are  not  so  silly  as  to  make  any  charge 
of  plagiarism  against  the  immortal  memo¬ 
ry  of  William  Wordsworth.  We  are  but 
illustrating,  by  an  example,  the  unfairness 
of  subjecting  Mr.  Smith  to  an  ordeal 
from  which  no  poet  could  well  escape 
scatheless.  So  far  as  the  charge  has  any 
substantive  basis  at  all — so  far  as  echoes 
of  Wordsworth  or  Tennyson  mingle  with 
a  strain  that  has  abundant  sweetness  of 
its  own — we  hope  that  the  author  of  City 
Poems  may  be  induced  by  it  to  revise  his 
works  with  scrupulous  care.  Let  him 
learn  that  true  greatness  does  not  consist 
in  bulk  or  volume,  or  mere  profusion  of 
imagery,  but  in  a  strong  and  chastened 
frugality.  He  can  afford  to  throw  away 
some  pretty  thoughts.  As  in  the  course 
of  our  lives,  we  are  entangled  every  mo¬ 
ment  by  myriad  threads  of  circumstances, 
of  which  few  produce  pleasure,  and  fewer 
still  admiration;  so  an  infinity  of  thoughts 
and  images  insinuate  themselves  into  the 
mind  of  every  true  poet,  all  of  which  are 
not  entitled  to  admission.  There  is  much 
truth  in  a  saying  of  one  of  the  first  of  cri¬ 
tics  in  reference  to  one  who  was  among 
the  first  of  poets :  “  Virgil  made  himself 
greater  by  renouncing  much.  lie  who 
would  follow  his  exainjde  will  prefer  to 
sacrifice  something  which  might  possibly 
please,  rather  lh.an  to  leave  any  thing 
which  will  probably  offend.” 

We  should  like  to  have  said  more,  but 
our  space  warns  us  to  conclude.  On  the 
whole,  then,  we  conceive  that  in  Mr. 
Smith  we  have  the  elements  of  a  poet  of 
a  high  order.  He  possesses  something 
more  than  that  faculty  for  rich  and  vivid 
description  which  is  merely  a  department 
of  rhetoric,  but  which  the  shallow  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  day  identifies  with  poetry  in 
the  highest  sense.  He  combines  this  with 
the  power  of  hitting  off  jreneralizations  at 
the  point  where  philosophy  is  tinged  with 
the  many-colored  light  of  pot*sy.  He  has 
strength  and  music.  His  “  Boy’s  Poem” 


OTHER  WRITERS. 

One  who  has  so  completely  vanquished  all 
the  mean  euperetitione  of  the  heart. — Burke. 

In  osculo  infantis  unusquisque,  nostrum  ipsas 
adhuc  rcccntes  Dei  raanus  debet  cogitarc. 

— Council  e/  Carthage. 

^ovx(i>  (idoEi, 

— ACeehyl.  Choeph.  446. 

gives  evidence  of  sustained  power  and 
moral  unity.  Above  all,  it  should,  in 
common  justice,  be  remembered  that  he 
is  no  mere  plagiarist.  The  question  is 
not,  whether  eight  or  ten  lines  can  bo 
|K)inted  out  by  a  morose  diligence,  which 
might  have  been  distinguished  by  inveit- 
ed  commas.  The  greatest  poets  would 
not  stand  this  pedantic  scrutiny.  We  do 
not  mean  to  compare  Alexander  Smith  to 
Horace  or  Virgil,  to  Milton  or  Shak- 
speare ;  but  the  labor  and  diligence  which 
have  traced  so  many  threads  of  thc‘se  im¬ 
mortal  masters  to  other  woofs,  have  not 
diminished  the  delight  and  the  admira¬ 
tion  with  which  we  inspect  the  unfading 
tissue  that  they  have  woven.  The  late 
Professor  Archer  Butler  remarked  to  a 
friend  who  8|)oke  of  Samuel  llogers,  that 
there  was  scarcely  a  couplet  in  the  Plea¬ 
sures  of  Memory  in  which  traces  of  other 
writers  might  not  be  discovered  by  those 
who  could  “  without  an  hound  fine  foot¬ 
ing  trace but  Rogers  supplied  the  vivi- 
fr’ing  principle  which  made  them  his  own. 
The  suggestions  which  occur  to  Mr. 
Smith  are  not  those  of  common-place  con¬ 
tiguity,  (to  use  the  language  of  Brown  ;) 
they  are  the  rarer  and  finer  work  of  ana¬ 
logy.  Images  which  have  been  imported 
by  the  memory  may  occasionally  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  the  native  produce  of  the  soil  ; 
but  there  are  enough  of  indigenous  flow¬ 
ers  and  fruits  to  justify  that  soil  from  the 
imputation  of  sterility.  We  hojie  that 
we  have  heard  the  last  of  these  pamful  ac¬ 
cusations,  and  that  our  able  contemporary 
will  exhibit  no  more  of  the  singular  ill- 
nature  which  has  so  generally  led  to  the 
impression  that  his  pen  has  been  wielded 
at  the  dictation  of  some  petty  personal 
jealousy.  No  true  poet,  at  all  events, 
can  never  be  written  down.  He  was  a 
greater  critic  than  Mr.  Smith's  accuser 
who  was  told  that  he  could  “  no  more 
crush  the  Excursion  than  he  could  crush 
Skiddaw.” 
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JOHN  SARTAIN. 


We  must  beg  leave  of  our  kind  readers, 
to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  our  incompara¬ 
ble  artist  and  friend,  Mr.  John  Sartain,  to 
whom  in  common,  we  are  so  much  indebt¬ 
ed  for  his  rare  artistic  skill  in  the  embel¬ 
lishment  of  this  work.  While  the  more 
than  forty  volumes  of  the  EcLKcrnc,  are 
enriched  and  made  a  treasure-house  of 
literary  wealth,  by  many  of  the  most  gift¬ 
ed  pens  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
Mr.  Sartain,  almost  alone,  has  been  en¬ 
gaged,  by  his  talents  and  skill,  in  enrich¬ 
ing  and  adorning  the  work  with  the  life¬ 
like  and  speaking  portraits  of  eminent  per¬ 
sonages  of  Europe,  and  other  histone  spe¬ 
cimens  of  the  engraver’s  art.  In  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  each  of  the  one  hundred  and 
seventjr  monthly  numbers  of  the  Eclec¬ 
tic,  with  few  exceptions,  may  be  found 
a  specimen  of  his  skillful  handiwork. ! 
The  press  and  numerous  private  letters 
have  expressed  the  pleasure  and  admira 
tion,  with  which  these  works  of  art  have 
been  regarded.  We  hardly  need  refer  to 
the  unsurpassed  and  beautiful  constella¬ 
tion  of  portraits  at  the  head  of  our  pre¬ 
sent  number,  as  proof  of  Mr.  Sartain’s  ar¬ 
tistic  ability.  VVe  have  never  seen  it 
equaled.  But  we  have  another  object  in 
this  brief  sketch.  Among  the  numerous 
readers  and  patrons  of  this  work,  are  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  wealth,  learning,  talents— occu¬ 
pying  high  positions  in  public,  and  more 
private  and  commercial  life,  who  are  the 
centers  of  great  circles  of  friends,  made 
up  of  families,  sons,  daughters,  relatives 
and  their  widening  circles,  who  look  upon 


their  faces  and  listen  to  the  music  and  elo¬ 
quence  of  their  speech  in  public  or  private 
life  with  pleasure.  It  would  be  a  luxury 
and  an  invaluable  treasure  to  preserve  the 
face — the  expression — the  almost  speaking 
countenance  of  the  common  center  and 
friend  of  these  concentric  circles.  The 
painter  can  make  one  or  two,  with  taste 
and  skill,  to  be  hung  up  in  the  family  par¬ 
lor  to  be  looked  upon  while  living  and 
after  the  original  has  vacated  his  home 
and  disappeared  from  social  scenes  and 
circles  to  be  seen  no  more.  Hut  Mr.  Sar¬ 
tain  can  execute  a  life-like  portrait,  which 
can  be  mutiplied  by  thousands ;  so  that 
every  relative  and  friend  can  possess  a 
copy  of  the  loved  and  sfieaking  face  as  a 
priceless  souvenir.  We  hardly  know  how 
an  investment  of  $100  could  be  made  pro¬ 
ductive  of  so  much  pleasure  in  all  its  bear¬ 
ings  to  living  friends,  as  a  plate  for  por¬ 
trait  impressions  from  the  hand  of  Mr. 
Sartain.  We  hope  we  are  doing  a  favor 
to  many  large  and  wealthy  families,  of 
ample  ability,  by  the  suggestion  to  indulge 
in  this  personal  luxury.  Procure  a  good 
photograph  likeness  of  the  lace,  drapery, 
and  position  desired,  :uid  send  it  to  Mr. 
Sartain,  at  Philadelphia,  with  a  check  for 
a  hundred  dollars,  and  the  plate  will  be 
executed.  After  the  plate  is  engraved, 
the  expression  and  features  should  be  per¬ 
fected  from  life,  by  an  hour’s  sitting  to 
Mr.  Sartain,  at  his  office,  or  elsewhere. 
We  only  add  that  this  notice  is  written 
without  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  S. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  IMAGES  OF  MICROSCOPIC  OBJECTS. 


That  a  perfect  photographic  image 
of  an  object  too  minute  to  be  seen  by 
the  naked  eye  can  be  produced,  is  a 
fact  well  known  to  all  who  have  taken  any 
interest  in  the  photographic  art.  A  page 
of  the  Times  newspaper  has  been  di¬ 
minished  by  the  photographic  camera  to 
the  size  of  a  lady’s  tiiiger-nail,  and  when 
examined  by  the  naked  eye,  looked  like  a 
small  gray  patch  on  the  pajier;  but  when 
placed  under  a  powerful  microscope,  was 
found  to  present  every  word  and  letter  of 
the  original  with  perfect  legibility. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  the  most  superfi¬ 
cial  observer,  that  when  a  microscopic  im¬ 


age  of  any  object  is  thrown  upon  any  sur¬ 
face,  the  artist  can  copy  only  as  much  of 
that  image  as  he  sees.  Hut  by  the  aid  of 
photography,  not  only  that  which  is  seen 
m  such  an  image  by  the  naked  eye,  but 
much  that  is  altogether  invisible,  is  taith- 
fully  depicted  on  the  sensitive  paper  or 

{date,  and  fiermanently  fixed ;  thus  ena- 
illng  the  investigator  to  apply  to  this  mag¬ 
nified  image,  at  Ids  leisure,  still  higher  mi¬ 
croscopic  powers,  which  reveal  a  minute¬ 
ness  of  structure  and  organism  such  as  no 
otherinethod  of  procedure  has  given  him 
the  power  to  detect. 
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[January,  1858. 


LITERARY  MI 


APPLETON’S  CYCLOP JSDI A  OF  BIOGRAPHY, 

EMBRACING  A  SERIES  OF  ORIGINAL  MEMOIRS  OF  THE 

MOST  Distinguished  Persons  of  all  Times.  The 
English  Edition  was  greatly  enriched  in  value  by  the 
contributions  in  the  different  departments  of  science, 
learning,  and  literature,  by  more  than  twenty  of  tbe 
most  eminent  men  and  savans  of  Scotland  and  Eng¬ 
land.  The  American  Edition  of  the  Appletons,  is  edit¬ 
ed  by  Francis  L.  Hawks,  D.D.,  LLD.,  with  great  abili¬ 
ty  and  care,  who  has  added  many  thousand  names  and 
Biographic  Sketches,  with  numerous  illustrations, 
making  an  approximation  toward  tbe  perfection  of 
a  universal  Biography  far  in  advance  of  any  work  of 
the  kind  extant  The  work  is  executed  in  the  best 
style  of  the  Appletons,  on  fine  paper  and  fair  typo,  a 
large  octavo  of  a  thousand  and  fifty-eight  pages. 
We  question,  if  ever  before,  so  many  names  renown¬ 
ed  in  the  history  of  the  world,  from  Adam  down¬ 
ward — so  much  biography — so  much  personal  his- 
bory-  such  a  mass  of  valuable  and  useful  informa¬ 
tion  was  ever  printed  and  bound  up  between  two 
lids  of  any  book  the  world  ever  saw.  Most  of  the 
biographical  sketches  of  the  Portrait  Embellishments 
of  this  number  are  from  this  work,  and  prove  their 
value.  It  is  a  desideratum  in  every  public  library, 
to  every  reader  and  student  of  history  and  biography. 
It  is  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  Broadway, 
New-York.  For  sale  by  Booksellers. 

City  Poems.  By  Alexander  Smith.  With  a  por¬ 
trait  Author  of  “A  Life  Drama,"  and  other  poems. 
Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields.  1857.  For  ske  by 
Stringer  &  Townsend,  New-York. 

Along  the  pages  of  this  neat  volume  sparkle  and 
coruscate  the  veiy  gems  and  diamonds  of  poetry  of 
the  purest  water.  The  author  seems  to  have,  and 
must  have,  to  poetize  thus,  an  exhaustless  treasure- 
house  of  glowing  imagery  and  poetic  beauties,  which, 
when  he  dips  bis  pen  therein,  flows  out  gracefully  as 
water  from  the  crystal  fountain.  The  London  press 
is  very  lavish  in  its  praise,  and  can  hardly  find  words 
fully  to  express  its  admiration  of  its  “most  abund¬ 
ant  beauties."  The  readers  of  the  Eclectic  will  find 
on  page  129  of  this  number  a  review  of  these  poems, 
of  surpassing  richness  and  interest.  If  the  lovers  of 
genuine,  living  poetry  discover  in  time  that  the 
Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fields  have  published  these  poems, 
their  edition  will  be  more  than  exhausted  for  holiday 
presentations. 

White  Lies.  A  Novel  in  Four  Parts.  By  Charles 
Reads,  author  of  “  It  is  never  too  late  to  Mend," 
etc.  Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields.  1857.  Stringer 
k  Townsend,  New-York. 

We  were  under  the  impression  that  Mrs.  Opie 
claimed  the  monopoly  of  disposing  of  “  white  lies;" 
but  are  glad  that  Mr.  Reade  has  come  to  her  aid  in 
this  netful  reformatory  labor.  We  hope  he  will 
be  successful  We  recommend  the  reading  of  a 
novel  which  will  cure  the  malady  of  white  lies  or 
black  ones.  Napoleon  once  said  tbe  design  of  lan¬ 
guage  was  to  conceal  one’s  thoughts,  that  is,  to  em- 
^oy  it  in  the  construction  of  white  lies  or  of  some 
other  color.  Let  your  tongue  say.  Yea,  yea,  or  Nay, 


SCELLANIES. 


nay,  is  the  divine  precept.  The  attribute  of  langu^e 
is  too  priceless  to  be  used  otherwise.  Mr.  Rcadi  ’g 
story  thus  far  is  well  told,  and  we  hope  will  develop 
an  emphatic  moral. 

Propria  Qu^  Maribds,  and  the  Box  Tunnel.  By 

Charles  Reade,  author  of  “It  is  never  too  late  to 

Mend,”  etc.  Boston:  Ticknor  k  Fields.  1857. 

Price,  25  cents.  For  sale  by  Stringer  k  Townsend. 

This  book  contains  two  new  stories,  gracefully 
and  graphically  told  in  gorgeous  language.  They 
are  like  two  dishes  of  ice  cream  which  can  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  at  a  sitting  by  any  one  who  has  a  taste  for 
luxuries. 

The  East-India  Company,  it  is  said  by  the  Moni- 
tear,  has  ordered  the  purchase  of  17,000  camels  and 
9000  elephants. 

General  Havelock’s  Religious  Habits. — At  a 
late  meeting  of  the  Hibernian  Bible  Society  in  Bel¬ 
fast,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Graham,  of  Bonn,  narrated  the 
following  anecdote  regarding  General  Havelock, 
which  he  had  heard  from  the  lips  of  Lady  Havelock : 
“  When  the  General,  as  Colonel  of  his  regiment,  was 
traveling  through  India,  he  always  took  with  him  a 
Bethel  tent,  in  which  he  preached  the  Gospel ;  and 
when  Sunday  came  in  India  he  usually  hoisted  tbe 
Bethel  flag,  and  invited  all  men  to  come  and  hear 
the  Gospel — in  fact,  he  even  baptized  some.  He 
was  reported  for  this  at  head-quarters,  for  acting  in 
a  non-military  and  disorderly  manner ;  and  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  General  Lord  Gough,  enter¬ 
tained  the  charge,  but  with  the  true  spirit  of  a 
generous  militaiy  man  he  caused  the  state  of  Colo¬ 
nel  Havelock’s  regiment  to  be  examined.  He 
caused  the  reports  of  the  moral  state  of  the  various 
regiments  to  be  read  for  some  time  back,  and  he 
found  that  Colonel  Havelock’s  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  list;  there  was  less  drunkenness,  less  flogging, 
less  imprisonment  in  it  than  in  any  other.  When 
that  was  done,  the  Commander-in-Chief  said :  ‘  Go 
and  tell  Colonel  Havelock,  with  my  compliments,  to 
baptize  the  whole  army.’  ” 

A  MARBLE  statue  of  the  Empress  Josephine  is  on 
its  way  to  Martinique,  her  birthplace. 

Robert  Carter  k  Brothers  publish  “Anna ;  or, 
Passages  from  the  Life  of  a  Daughter  at  Home,” 
with  illustrations. 

The  meridian  instrument  for  the  Dudley  Observa¬ 
tory,  at  Albany,  has  been  completed  by  Pistor  k 
Martins,  at  Berlin.  It  combines  a  number  of  valua¬ 
ble  improvements. 

THE  GRAND  ORATORIO  OF  CREATION 

Will  be  performed  under  the  superintendence  of 
Carl  Formes,  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  on  Thurs¬ 
day  evening,  Dec.  17,  1857,  on  a  scale  of  imposing 
grandeur,  by  the  New-York  Harmonic  Society  of 
over  300  members. 


